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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S REGULATION OF ITS SERVANTS 


A STUDY IN FAILURE : BENGAL IN THE 1760S 


HERBERT HILDER 


The University of Western Ontario 


Indostan was always an absolute des- 
potic government, The inhabitants. 
especially of Bengal, in inferior stations, 
are servile, mean, submissive, and hum- 
ble., In superior stations, they are 
luxurious, effeminate, tyrannical, trea- 
cherous; venal, cruel. The country of 
Bengal is called, by way of distinction, 
the paradise of the earth. It not only 
abounds with the necessaries of life to 
such a degree, as to furnish a great 
part of India with its superfluity, but it 
abounds in very curious and valuable 
manufactures, sufficient not only for its 
own use, but for the use of the whole 
globe. The silver of the west and the 
gold of the east have for many years 
been pouring into that country, and 
goods have been sent out in return. This 
has added to the luxury and extrava- 
gance of Bengal.? 
Thus wrote Robert Clive of the area 
which came to be called the ‘cradle of the 
British Empire’ in India.? _In addition to 
the rich mineral deposits Clive mention- 
ed, Bengal was watered by the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra rivers. As well as being 
important commercial waterways, these 
rivers fertilized the flat lands and alluvial 
plains along their -banks, making Bengal 
an -important area for agricultural 
produce.3 | f i 


The British acquisition of Bengal began 
in 1698 with a grant from the Moghul 
Emperor to Company servant Job Char- 
nock. By the terms of this grant, the East 
India Company (hereafter referred to as 
the Company) could collect rents from 
the tenants, impose petty taxes, duties 
and fines and deal with the waste lands 
of the three villages of Calcutta. Sutanuti 
and Govindpur.* After turning over the 
Moghul’s share of the revenues, the Com- 
pany kept a commission and thus acquir- 
ed a legal status within the Moghul 
Empire. Following the British success at 
the Battle of Plassey, 23 June 1757, the 
Company was granted revenue-collecting 
privileges to a district known as the 
Twenty-four Pergunnas. The Moghul’s 
share of these revenues was paid directly 
to Lord Clive’s® jaghir.7 After the en- 
thronment of Mir Qasim in 1760,8 the 
Company was given the collection privi- 
leges of the three provinces of Midnapore, 
Burdwan and Chittagong. All the 
monies collected from these three pro- 
vinces were retained by the Company. In 
1765, Lord Clive, again Governor of 
Bengal, accepted the „diwani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Clive, on behalf of the 
Company, assumed full responsibility for 
the military.defence and the management 
cf the Bengal revenues. ‘THe Nawab of 


Bengal retained full control of local 
affairs and civil matters, but the Com- 
pany became the military and fiscal head 
of three provinces. This process of adm- 
nistering Bengal in the interests of the 
Company, while maintaining the sovereign- 
ty of the Nawab was termed the ‘masked 
system.” It would become one of the 
longest standing principles in the British 
domination of India. 

In a period of eight years, the Com- 
pany’s Presidency of Bengal became a 
legal power in India. The Company’s 
Court of Directors in London were and 
remained at a loss as to just how to react 
to the new acquisitions. As Philip 
Woodruff states, “they had been presented 
with an empire at which they looked with 
the incredulous elation, shot with sharp 
twinges of doubt, of a village grocer who 
has inherited a chain of department stores 
and is not quite sure whether they will 
pay him a profit beyond his dreams or 
drag him down to ruin.”10 

The evolution of the Company’s position 
from trading post to a political power 
responsible for governing and rent collect- 
ing in Bengal, was accompanied by many 
problems, the central of which was the 
control of Company civil and military 
servants. The control of Company servants 
had been a problem since the seventeenth 
century"! and had never been resolved 
successfully. The growth in both the 
Company’s power and revenues from 1757 
onward, only made control of the servants 
even more improbable. This paper will 
focus on the attempts by three Governors 
of the 1760s—Henry Vansittart, Robert 
Clive and Harry Verelst, to control the 
Company’s servants, 

Most of the Company’s_ civil servants 
were young when they arrived in India. 
Ordinarily, each civil servant started as a 
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writer at sixteen. Each writer was sent 
out on an indenture or covenant for an 
initial period of five years. If the climate 
or disease did not kill the writer within 
the first five years,4* he could then rise to 
the positions of factor, junior merchant, 
senior merchant, Councillor and if he 
knew the right people and had demons- 
trated a reasonable amount of competence, 
Governor of the Presidency. With every 
promotion. the servant’s covenant had to 
be renewed and a larger bond had to be 
posted.14 

The salaries were fixed and low. A 
writer starting service earned £5 a year.1® 
The Company expected that its servants 
would supplement their wages by becom- 
ing involved in private trade, which was 
legally permitted until 1762. What the 
Company was not pleased about by the 
1760s was that the private trade of its 
servants too often interfered with their 
service to the Company and that in reve- 
nues, the servants’ gain increasingly be- 
came the Company’s loss. 

The two main abuses perpetrated 
throughout the 1760s by Company ser- 
vants, were the participation in inland 
trade for private gain and the receipt of 
presents from Indian rulers. The ser- 
vants believed their rights to engage in 
inland trade were based on the Phirmaund 
privilege, or the grant qbtained by the 
Company from the Moghul Emperor, 
Farrukhsiyar, in 1716, whereby the Com- 
pany’s import and export trade 
exempted from any and all duties.6 The 
Company’s servants assumed this privilege ` 
extended to the inland trade, so that after 
1757, servants traded not only in goods 
designated for export, but in articles 
such as salt, betel-nut and tobacco.!? 

The terms of the original grant were 
sufficiently vague that the Court of Direc- 


was , 
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tors were forced for a time to permit 
private trade. The main problems in 
private trade centred around the abuses 
of the dusticks. These dusticks were like 
passports which exempted the goods of 
the Company, or its servants, from the 
payment of all duties and customs. Dur- 
ing the 1760’s, not only were the Direc- 
tors’ orders regarding the dusticks conti- 
nually ignored, but these dusticks were 
often forged and/or openly sold to the 
highest bidder. Free merchants, natives 
and all ranks of Company servants used 
the Company’s patronage, in the form of 
a dustick, to secure a practical monopoly 
on products such as tobacco, salt and 
betel-nut. Since the dustick enabled its 
holder to obtain supplies at half the cost 
of his Indian counterpart, few could com- 
pete and those who tried usually went 
broke.18 The abuses of the dusticks con- 
tributed to accentuating the natives’ 
poverty, drying up the sources of public 
revenue and depleting the Company’s 
funds.19 

The other major abuse of the 1760's 
was the receipt of presents from the 
Indian rulers. Everytime a Nawab came 
to power, he was obliged to give gifts. 
This was not a concept the Company in- 
vented, as Lord Clive states: “From time 
immemorial it has been the custom of 
that country, for an inferior never to 
come into the presence of a superior with- 
out, a present. It begins at the nabob, 
and ends at the lowest man that has an 
inferior...The Company’s servants have 
ever been accustomed to receive pre- 
sents.”20 Nevertheless, the enthroning and 
dethroning of Nawabs became a lucrative 
occupation for many Company servants.?? 

Henry Vansitart succeeded John Hol- 
well?2 as Governor of Bengal on 27 July 
1760. He remained Governor until 2 
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December 1764, Vansittart was twenty- 
eight when he became Governor. He 
was a Madras civilian who, on Clive’s 
recommendation, was brought to Bengal 
to become Governor.24 The implication 
cf Clive’s action was that there were no 
honest senior officials on the Bengal 
Council. By the end of 1763 this was 
evidently true, but in 1760 the Council 
did not like the inference that it was dis- 
honest, whether this was a fact or not. 
In addition to being on unfriendly terms 
with the Council from the start, Vansit- 
tart’s first few months were plagued by 
the problems of an empty treasury, a 
weak Nawab and unpaid troops.*® 

Since 1758, Mir Jafar’s position as 
Nawab had continued to weaken. Be- 
cause of his financial commitments to the 
Company, he had to turn over his reve- 
nues almost as soon as they were collected. 
Nor was Mir Jafar a particularly thrifty 
individual. As a result, he continued to 
fall futher and further into debt.2° Mir 
Jafar was also held responsible for secretly 
encouraging the arrival of the Dutch fleet 
in the Hooghly in 1759.27 Vansittart 
therefore realized, as Holwell had before 
him, that if the Company was to conti- 
nue to make its required profit and to 
remain secure in Bengal, Mir Jafar had 
to be replaced. In a letter to London dated 
10 November 1760,28 Vansittart announced 
that Mir Jafar had been replaced by 
Mir Qasim. In his 15 January 1761 
letter, Vansittart justified his actions.” 
The ‘revolution’ had been accomplished 
with no loss of life and no. disturbances. 
Mir Jafar was provided for in Calcutta 
and the Company had gained the three 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore and 
Chittagong. Although the Directors 
would have preferred Vansittart to leave 
things as they were, they understood his 
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motives and supported his actions.8° How- 
ever, the replacement of Mir Jafar did 
not meet with the full support of the 
Fort William Council and this resulted in 
further alienation between Vansittart and 
his Council. 

London’s orders, that frequent largesses 
from the Nawab to individuals be dis- 
couraged, fell on deaf ears.831 The new 
treaty with Mir Qasim resulted in more 
presents and gifts to Company servants.8? 

The Directors had about the same 
degree of success when they tried to regu- 
late private trade. They pointed out 
some of the abuses related to the use of 
the dusticks, particularly the goods of native 
merchants being covered by the names of 


Company servants. Such actions did 
not improve the Company’s relations 
with the locals, native merchants not 


having dusticks were afraid to complain 
because of the Company’s influence and 
the Indian Government was being 
defrauded of its customs revenues. The 
Direstors were unclear on a solution to 
the problem, but they did make it clear 
what the results of any solution should 
be—respectability for the Company, a pre- 
servation of certain benefits to the fair 
trader and a cessation in defrauding the 
Government of its revesues.%3 

But the Council stressed that without 
the many privileges favouring the Com- 
pany, it would be impossible to meet 
London’s demands for investment. ‘The 
Council acknowledged that there had 
been abuses of the privilege, but after a 
careful investigation and tighter controls, 
these abuses had lessened.?5 If the Direc- 
tors still wanted the dusticks abolished. 
this order would be carried out, but “we 
cannot help giving it as our Opinion that 
the Company’s Servant has a very reason- 
able Pretension to some indulgence in 
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matters of Trade over the Free merchant 
considering that the Latter has his whole 
time to apply to Management of his pri- 
vate .Concerns while the Former is em- 
ployed for the most part in attending his 
Duty to the Company.’'’8¢ 

In February 1762, all Company servants 
were forbidden to engage in the sale of 
salt or betel-nut.87 On 17 December 1762, 
the Directors ordered that no writer was 
to have the benefit of the dusticks until 
he reached the age of twenty-one. This 
regulation applied to writers already in 
Bengal, as well as those who would be 
sent out. 

But, the servants continued their pri- 
vate trade in salt, betel-nut and tobacco. 
As the extent of the private trade increas- 
ed, Qdasim’s complaints to Vansittart 
became more frequent. Qasim argued that 
if an ever increasing number of goods 
was being exempted from duties and cus- 
toms,, how could he be expected to run 
his government satisfactorily and to make 
the necesary payments to the English? 
In an effort to placate both sides, Vansit- 
tart proposed to Qasim that a uniform 
customs duty of 9% be collected from all 


taders, including the Company’s ser- 
vants.38 Qasim favoured this plan. 
When Vansittart returned to Fort 


William and put this scheme before the 
Council, not only was it rejected outright, 
but Vansittart was accused of collusion 
with the Nawab to divide the 9% duty.3? 
The opinion of the majority of the Council 
was: “We had an absolute Right to 
carry on our Trade, as well Foreign as 
Inland in the Provinces of Bengall, Bahar 
and Orixa by means of a Dustick free of 
all Duties and Customs to the Country 
Government :’’40 

Salt would be the only article which 
would not be duty-free and the Nawab 
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Neue receive 24% of the salt duties.4t 
The Council also let it be known that if 
the Nawab “opposed our People in the 
execution of Orders which We had 
Authorized, and with which he had been 
acquainted, We should look upon such 
Conduct as an open Declaration of 
War.’742 

In spite of the rantings from the Coun- 
cil, Qasim took certain actions he believed 
could be avoided no longer. Seeing that 
bis complaints to Vansittart had not been 
successful, Qasim abolished for a two year 
period all the duties on all goods. 
Although Qasim would not receive customs 
revenues, the privileged position of the 
Company ended. After taking this action, 
Qasim refused to discuss the matter 
further. 

Now, it was only a matter of time be- 
fore an armed conflict developed. In 
June of 1763, Qasim called out his own 
troops in the hopes of encouraging the 
Company’s sepoys to mutiny.#8 He was 
not successful, and for more than two 
years the Company’s and Qasim’s forces 
clashed in a series of battles. When 
Qasim’s stronghold at Monghyr was cap- 
turned, Qasim fled first to Patna, where he 
was responsible for the deaths of many 
Company servants,## then to Oudh. 
After the destruction of the Nawab of 
Oudh’s fortress at Allahabad, a treaty 
was concluded by Clive in August 1765.45 

With Qasim’s declaration of war, Mir 
Jafar was taken out of retirement and 
again became Nawab of Bengal. Vansittart 
was disappointed and discouraged. 
In a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated 8 October 1763, he outlined some of 
the problems he had experienced since 
1760 and some of his suggestions and 
views on inland trade. Vansittart blamed 
William Ellis for creating problems 


at Patna between the natives and the 
Company.** Vansittart had done every- 
thing possible to prevent a rupture in 
the relations between Qasim and the 
Company.47 He questioned whether Mir 
Jafar, because of his, “...age, infirmities 
and habits of indolence. ..”48 was capable 
of regulating all the branches of the 
Government. To solve the problems of 
private trade, Vansittart suggested that it 
“shall not be carried on with the Com- 
pany’s Dustuck, but that of the Country 
Government paying a duty as nearly as 
possible equivalent to what the Country 
Merchants pay.”49 This was a restate- 
ment of his proposed 9% universal duty. 
He believed that there must be more 
impartiality and severer punishments in 
any dispute arising from trading privi- 
leges. The gomasiahs or agents of the 
servants should be subject to the particu- 
lar authority of the country where they 
resided.5 Company servants should be 
prohibited from employing foreign agents 
in any part of India, for these foreign 
agents were likely to pay less attention to 
local restrictions than the gomastahs.™ 
If these suggestions were implemented and 
the problems persisted, private trade should 
be limited to the factories and all inland 
trade should be prohibited.53 His most 
important point was in paragraph thir- 
teen: “The powers of the President, the 
Select Committee and the Council require 
to be settled and better distinguished. I 
think they might be so regulated as to 
Check and ballance each other, ...I found 
myself without the least authority beyond 
any other Member of the Council, nor 
could I prevent or put a negative upon 
the most unjust and jimproper Resolu- 
tion of the Majority.’ 

In his final letter of 1763, Vansittart 
returned to the theme of private trade. 
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To him, a clash was inevitable— “...the 
present System is such that it is with 
great difficulty a friendship can be main- 
tained with any Nabob.”* The authority 
and power of the Company agents were 
too great, Already, Vansittart was receiv- 
ing complaints from Mir Jafar. Vansittart 
did not think it feasible to give the power 
to the Nawab’s officers, as they would only 
take advantage of the authority. But 
“our connections in this Country are at 
present on a point where they cannot 
stand..we fatally experienced that you 
cannot always depend upon having a 
Succession of moderate men in your 
Council."57 The only solution was to 
restrain all private trade, “...unless it 
shall be resolved to extend the Company’s 
authority further and render the Nabob 
entirely dependent and incapable of as- 
serting any rights of his own Government 
but through yours.’’58 

An issue which would trouble Vansittart. 
as well as the other two Governors was 
the question of private correspondence. 
The Directors were very clear on their 
regulations, All correspondence with the 
Nawab or with his subordinates was to 
pass through the Governor of Fort Wil- 
liam. This would allow the Governor 
to oversee policics.5° The Court of Direc- 
tors was to be the only channel of corres- 
pondence to England. Any violaters of 
these directions would be dismissed, 
regardless of rank or station.®° In reply to 
the regulations, the Council stated: “We 
can assure you, We have never offended 
in this way and We have made known 
your Directions to the rest of your Ser- 
vants.” Over the next eight years, the 
frequent references to the question of 
private correspondence proved that the 
issue was not settled. 
During Vansittart’s term as Governor, 
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the construction continued on the n€w 
tort down river from Fort William. 
Construction had begun under Clive’s 
direction in 1758 and the fort was not 
completed until 1773, at a cost of £2 
million“? Like so many Government pro- 
jects, past as well as present, the construc- 
tion provided ‘easy pickings’ for shrewd 
individuals, 

Captain John Brohier had been in 
charge of the Fort William fortifications 
until he resigned in 1760. On 16 January 
1761, the Council informed the Direc- 
tors that a large sum of money had been 
embezzled from the fortifications account. 
Beside Brohier, the other key perpetrators 
were John Lewis, an Assistant Engineer 
and Louis da Costa, a Portuguese writer 
employed on the fortifications. Brohier 
was arrested, but when released on bail, 
he fled the area. Lewis and da Costa dis- 
appeared immediately. 

When news reached London, the Direc- 
tors accused the Council of conducting a 
very superficial investigation. Some of the 
funds had been recovered, but the Direc- 
tors believed that. it was extraordinary 
that neither Brohier, Lewis nor da Costa 
could be located. The Directors also leason. 
ed that where there were three dishonest . 
people, there could easily be thirty. The 
Court ordered that the Council resume 
the investigation.®& ' 

The Council continued to search for the 
missing men and money. In the end, 
Rs. 119, 178-16-20% of the original 
Rs. 344, 565-4 was recovered. Da Costa 
was seized in Madras and returned to Fort 
William.8? Brohier was last reported seen 
in Columbo and Lewis was reported to 
have died in Batavia.68 

London was not oblivious to Vansittart’s 
problems of control. On occasion, London 
could rise to meet the situation. On 13 
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May 1763, an apology was offered to Van. 
sittart for the conduct of the servants. In 
the future, the servants were ordered to 
give Vansittart every measure of support. 
In February of 1764, Vansittart was given 
extraordinary powers by the Court to deal 
with the now critical situation in Bengal. 
He was to be the sole administrator of 
Company affairs and his orders and direc- 
trons were binding on all Council mem- 
bers and Company servants in Bengal.7° 
On 8 February 1764, the Directors an- 
nounced: “...it is high time therefore 
to remedy these evils by exerting our 
authority in removing such persons, who 
if continued would (from what we already 
observed of their behaviour) throw our 
affairs into the utmost confusion, and by 
appointing such others in their room, from 
whose good management we shall expect 
such care and attention to the true inte- 
rest of the Company that we may not 
again be under the necessity of recurring 
to such a disagreeable measure.” 
William Ellis, Peter Amyatt, William 
Hay,7? John Johnstone," Major John 
Carnac, Stanlake Batson’ and Hugh 
Watts® were dismissed. They were to be 
sent home with the 1765 ships. William 
Billers™? and William Bolts’® were repri- 
manded, The Council was to investigate 
the actions of a writer named Cole. If 
the free merchants continued to carry on 
their trade, “...in the most uncontrol- 
able manner and thereby exposing -the 
greatest detriment and _ hazard,”? the 
Council was to withdraw its protection 
and ask these merchants to leave Bengal. 
All private trade in salt, betel-nut, toba- 
cco and other articles produced and con- 
sumed in the country was to cease. All 
Europeans and other agents involved in 
private trade were to be sent to Calcutta 
and were neither to return to the country 
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nor to be replaced. All licensed private 
trade was to be carried out through the 
Company’s Residents at the subordinate 
factories.8° Until he reached the age of 
twenjty-one, no writer was to have the 
benefit of a dustick. Free merchants and 
others were not entitled to have the Com- 
pany dusticks.8! 

With the exception of the dismissal of 
many senior Company servants, this type 
of letter had been coming from London 
since 1760. The reaction to this restate- 
raent of regulation was no different. Had 
it been otherwise, Lord Clive would not 
have been sent by London to correct the 
situation in Bengal. 

Because of health reasons, Clive had 
returned to England in 1760.82 In 
England, Clive hoped to use the revenues 
he received from his jaghir, to build up 
a powerful Parliamentary group and in 
turn to use this group’s voting power to 
bargain for concessions from either the 
English Government or the Company.% 
In return for an Irish peerage, Clive sup- 
ported the Duke of Newcastle. By 
February 1762, Clive had become critical 
of Laurence Sulivan’s policies as President 
of the Court of Directors. But Clive had 
not yet joined the ‘Bengal squad’ or the 
formal opposition to: Sulivan when he 
wrote, “My future power, my future 
grandeur, all depend upon the receipt of 
the jaghire money. I should be a mad- 
man to set at defiance those who at pre- 
sent show no inclination to hurt me.’8 

The reason for Clive’s siding with the 
formal opposition was a change in the 
balance of political forces. The acces- 
sion of George III meant the replacement 
of Newcastle with Bute. Clive found 
himself without ministerial allies. In 
February 1763,’ Clive joined the ‘Bengal 
squad.” In an attempt to defeat Suli- 
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van in Court elections. Clive lost and 
Sulivan took his revenge by sending a 
letter to Bengal, dated 27 April 1764, 
ordering the cessation of all payments to 
Clive’s jaghir.®t Clive attempted despe- 
rately to come to some sort of compro- 
mise agreement, but to little avail. 

By the early part of 1764, the situation 
in Bengal had worsened. Clive proposed 
that he would agree to go to Bengal and 
quell the disturbances, providing that he 
cbtained a favourable settlement of the 
claims to his jaghir. It was a popular 
proposal] for those concerned about their 
stock. They believed that only a military 
man like Clive could correct the situation 
in Bengal.88 Sulivan was forced to back 
down and approve Clive’s proposal. Clive 
sailed from England on 4 June 1764, 
landed in Madras 2 April 1765 and finally 
arrived in Calcutta 8 May 1765.%° 

The two basic objects of his journey 
were to re-establish order in Bengal and 
to safeguard his jaghir from any future 
attacks.°° While Clive was en route to 
Bengal, the Directors outlined what they 
expected Clive to accomplish. He was 
to secure a firm and lasting peace with 
the Nawab, to regulate the trade in salt, 
betelnut, tobacco and other articles on a 
plan satisfactory to both the Nawab and 
the Company,to reduce military expenses 
and enforce army discipline and finally, to 
establish order among the Company's 
civil servants.’ 

In his first personal letter as Governor 
of Bengal,® Clive described the situation 
to the Directors: “At the time of my 
arrival, I saw nothing that bore the form 
or appearance of Government?! The evil 
was contagious, and spread among the 
civil and military, down to the writer, the 
ensign, and the free merchant.”** Every 
servant thought he had a right to enrich 
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himself at the Company’s expense. There 
was a total contempt and disregard for 
the Directors’ orders. Every servant and 
free merchant corresponded with whom 
they pleased.? Corruption had spread to 
the military. As a result, troops were ao 
longer disciplined strictly. 
Three paths were before me. One was 
strewed with abundance of fair advan- 
tages. I might have put myself at the 
head of the government as I found it. 
I might have encouraged the resolu- 
tion which the gentlemen had taken, 
not to execute the new covenants, which 
prohibited the receipt of presents: and 
although I had executed the covenants 
myself, I might have contrived to re- 
turn to England with an immense for- 
tune, infamously added to the one be- 
fore honourably obtained. Such an 
increase of wealth might have added 
to my weight in this country [England], 
but it would not have added to my 
peace of mind; because all men of 
honour and sentiment would have 
justly condemned me. 
Finding my powers thus disputed, I 
might in despair have given up the 
common-wealth, and have left Bengal, 
without making an effort to save it. 
Such a conduct would have been deemed 
the effect of folly and cowardice, 
The third path was intricate. Dan- 
gers and difficulties were on every side. 
But I resolved to pursue it. In short, 
I was determined to do my duty to 
the public, although I should incur the 
odium of the whole settlement. The 
welfare of the Company required a vigo- 
` rous exertion and I took the resolution 
of cleansing the Augean stable.%7 
To correct the abuses, Clive outlined a 
series of measures that would be imple- 
mented. The full powers of the Select 
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Committee®® were enforced: “From a 
short survey of the late transactions, I was 
convinced, that no other remedy was left, 
than an immediate and vigorous exertion 
of the powers with which the Committee 
were invested.” Under the existing con- 
ditions, Clive doubted seriously whether 
the settlement could have survived another 
year. Clive stated that the Company’s 
sphere of influence would be confined to 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. To expand fur. 

_ ther, under the present admin,istrative 
system would be pointless./p° 

Clive proposed changes in the Execu- 
tive. The Governor or President would 
have extensive powers. A Select Commit- 
tee would be ‘watching and repairing the 
main springs of government.’: The Coun- 
cil would carry out the day to day busi- 
ness. The Select Committee would submit 
their proceedings annually for review by 
the Council. The Council would in turn 
forward these proceedings, with com- 
ments, to the Court of Directors.1°t 

Because he believed the future succes- 
sors of the Bengal Council either were 
too young or had been too corrupted by 
the actions of their superiors. Clive 
suggested the appointment of the four 
‘Madras  Gentlemen’—Russell, Floyer, 
Aldersey and Kelsall? Clive reasoned 
that the ‘Madras gentlemen’ must fll 
Council vacancies or “...we must submit 
to the anarchy and confusion consequent 
on subjecting the decrees of your Select 
Committee to the revisal and repeal 
of young gentlemen just broke loose from 
the hands of their schoolmasters.’’1% 

One of the most important measures 
taken by Clive was his acceptance of the 
diwani. Vansittart had declined the 
offer of the diwani in 1761 because he 
believed it would result in ill will and 
jealousy between Qasim and the Com- 
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pany. At the time. the Directors fully 
agreed with Vansittart’s decision. By 
1765, the situation had changed, In 
accepting the diwani, Clive maintained 
that the Nawabs would no longer be 
forced or cajoled into giving restitution 
or donation money to certain Company 
servants.°? This would mean the end 
of one abuse whereby servants acquired 
‘quick’ fortunes. In addition to curbing 
a main abuse, the revenues from the three 
provinces would give the Company a 
clear annual profit of £1,650,900. This 
sum would defray all the expenses of the 
Company’s investment in Bengal, furnish 
all the necessary bullion for the China 
trade, answer all the demands of other 
Company settlements in India and leave 
a balance in the treasury.1°8 Clive stated : 
“What I have given you is a real, not 
imaginary state of your revenues, and 
you may be assured they will not fall 
short of my computation.’’109 

To curb the abuses in private trade, 
Clive based his measures on the Direc- 
tors’ general letters of 8 February and 1 


June 1764. The former letter outlined 
the restrictions on private trade. The 
latter ‘reminded’ the Council of these 


restrictions and also stressed that they 
were to remain in effect until a more 
equitable plan could be formulated. 
Clive was to consult the Nawab and deter- 
mine what methods of carrying on trade 
would meet with his approval.10 And, 
the Directors emphasized: “..this plan 
must be settled with his {the Nawab’s] 
free will and consent, and in such a man- 
ner as not to afford any just grounds for 
complaint.” u1 As well, the system had 
to be agreeable to the Company’s ser- 
vants.42 Final approval would come 
from the Court of Directors, after the 
proposed system was forwarded to London 
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for their consideration, 

Clive realized that unless the majority 
of the Company’s servants received some 
sort of reimbursement in lieu of money 
made from private trade, problems would 
only increase.8 If private trade in salt, 
betel-nut and tobacco could be regulated, 
the Company and its servants would 
benefit and the natives would not be 
oppressed.14 Not waiting for London’s 
approval. Clive initiated his system of 
regulated private trade.1!6 

The Society of Trade was established 
10 August 1765 and was to operate on an 
experimental basis for one year only. The 
Society was given a virtual monopoly of 
the inland trade, in salt, betel-nut and 
tobacco, A 35% duty was established on 
salt, which brought in £120,000 a year. 
Except for the writers, this sum was par- 
celled out to all Company civil and mili- 
tary servants. The number of shares in 
the Society was determined by the indi- 
vidual’s rank.1f 

By 1766, Clive noted the weaknesses in 
the original plan. “It was really a mono- 
poly. The trade was taken out of the 
hands of some of the merchants. The pro- 
portion of ‘the Company's servants was 
too large; the duty to the Company was 
too small: the agents appointed to sell 
the salt had made an improper use of 
their power ;...”417 To remedy the situa- 
tion. Clive proposed that the duty be 
raised to 50%, that the salt be sold in 
Calcutta, that merchants be limited in 
the quantity they could purchase and that 
selling prices be fixedt® “The Indul- 
gence, however, in the Trade of Salt upon 
the Footing I hope it will now be estab- 
lished. should, in my Opinion. obviate 
all Complaints; since it seems to be the 
most equitable Modus between the Com- 
pany and their Servants, and, at the same 
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Time, a Distribution of natural Right 
te the People of the Country.” +9 
In addition to establishing the Society 
of Trade, Clive initiated tighter controls 
on dusticks. The Directors’ orders of 8 
February 17641 were enforced, and those 
servants having the privilege of dusticks 
were obligated to take an oath and sign 
a bond the first of January and the first 
of June of each year.1?1_ There was to be 
no trade among the aurungs (places where 
goods were manufactured). All goods 
were to be forwarded directly either to 
Fort William or to its subordinate facto- 
ries. The goods would then be distributed 
under the auspices of senior Company 
servants. The gomastahs or Indian agents 
and stewards had to register their trading 
licenses at the head court of the district 
where they were residing. The gomastahs 
were also to forward a monthly return of 
all their trade to the Resident at the 
Durbar.122 The Resident would then 
compare the licenses and trade returns 
with the lists he received from the Cus- 
toms Master. All Company servants were 
recalled from the cloth aurungs. ‘These 
servants were redundant personnel and 
because many of the aurungs were in re- 
mote areas. several servants had assumed 
a degree of independence that was detri- 
mental to the Company’s position in! 
Bengal.128 
Clive also proposed changes in the 
method of paying the Governor.1#4 Clive 
suggested that the Governor be forbidden 
to engage in any type of private trade, on 
penalty of forfeiting a £150,000 bond.125 
The extensive commercial affairs, the 
study of the finances, the politics of 
the country, the epistolary correspon- 
dence, the proceedings of the council 
and committee; these are sufficient to 
employ every moment of his time, and 
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am confidant they cannot be conduct- 
ed with the requisite attention to the 

Company’s interest, if the mind of the 

governor be diverted by complicated 

merchantile affairs of his own...The 
welfare of this great Company should 

be the sole study of a governor.. .120 
In lieu of revenues from private trade, 
Clive proposed that the Company pay the 
Governor a salary of 14% of all the 
revenues, exclusive of the revenues of 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Midnapore and Chit- 
tagong. “Although by these means a 
governor will not be able to amass a for- 
tune of a million, or half a million, in 
the space of two or three years, yet he 
will acquire a very handsome indepen- 
dency, and be in that very situation which 
a man of nice honour and true zeal for 
the service would wish to possess.”1#7 

As a means of correcting the entire 
civil administrative system in Bengal, 
Clive established a Committee of Inspec- 
tion.#28 The Committee was to examine 
the state of every civil and military depart- 
ment and either to clarify or redefine 
each department's function, The Commit- 
tee of Inspection reflected Clive’s basic 
attitude towards reform in Bengal. He 
was there not to punish pervious offen- 
ders because this would be too time con- 
suming ; rather, he was in Bengal to pre- 
vent future corruption./#® During the course 
of 1766, the Committee issued regulations 
for the reform of the Presidency’s police 
force, recommended that junior servants 
receive a higher salary,18 attempted to 
regulate the offices of the various depart- 
ments!81 and adjusted the book-keeping 
system to meet London’s demands.18? 

For receiving sums of money from the 
Nawab Shuja ud-Daulah, Charles Stafford 
Playdell, Samuel Middleton, Ralph Ley- 
cester, George Gray (Councillors) and 
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Gideon Johnstone (a writer) were dis- 
missed. John Johnstone, who was already 
in England and John Burdett, who had 
already resigned, were never again to be 
employed by the Company.4%8 The for- 
mer Governor, John Spencer, was also 
dismissed for receiving gifts from the 
Nawab. 

In addition to the dismissals, the Direc- 
tors issued the following regulations, No 
servant was to loan money over a 12% 
a year rate. Any servant caught doing 
this would be dismissed.4%* No writer 
was permitted to reside outside Fort Wil- 
liam, without the express permission of 
the Governor and Council 185 No ser. 
vant was permitted to hold two’ gratuity 
offices'86 at one time.18? No servant or 
Englishman residing under Company pro 
tection was to hold any office, post or 
employ under any country power.188 

Problems within the Fort William mili- 
tary establishment were not serious enough 
to occupy a great deal of Vansittart’s 
time, The one subject which was broached 
occasionally was that of double batta. 
Double batta referred to the normal field 
allowance or batta, plus an additional 
sum, equal to the sum granted to the 
Bengal army officers whenever their ser- 
vices were requistioned by Mir Jafar or 
Mir Qasim. The Council’s reason for 
continuing double batta was that no part 
of it could be reduced, they argued, with- 
out the field officers suffering severely.?4° 
But, Directors viewed double batta as an 
indulgence which might encourage other 
Company forces to demand the same pay- 
ment. There was no reason or precedent 
for double batta. By its elimination, the 
Company’s military and field allowance 
expenses would be reduced.‘44 For the 
Directors, this last reason for the elimi- 
nation of double batta was the most ím- 
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portant. a 

Clive halved double batta.42 He made 
changes in the Company’s military orga- 
nizationj“® To improve  disdipline, 
Clive introduced into each brigade more 
field officers than there had been in the 
entire force prior to his takeover in 
1765.44 To correct other abuses, separate 
paymasters with deputies and a commis- 
sary with each brigade were established.14° 
Clive also stated that the-military must 
always remain subordinate to the civil 
government.14 

The problems with private correspon- 
dence persisted. The Directors again com- 
plained that many servants were taking 
the liberty of forwarding to relatives and 
friends, copies of consultations, letters 
and other papers. This was a breach of 
Company duty and the Directors forbade 
such practices in the future “...under 
the penalty of our highest displeasure.”147 
The Council was ‘reminded’ two years 
later that the practices were still conti- 
nuing.448 The Council acknowledged the 
receipt of the orders and stated that they 
had been put into effect. 

Another abuse Clive found equally di- 
ficult to contain was the trade carried on 
by the commanders and officers of out- 
bound Company ships. This was a mat- 
ter of great concern to the Directors and 
rightly so, for by this illegal trade, vari- 
ous country powers were being furnished 
with arms and ammunition.1*#° Suggestions 
were dispatched periodically from Lon- 
don. Commanders of all homeward bound 
ships were to land only at instructed 
ports.150 Manifests were to be checked 
more carefully against cargoes.15t Those 
ships that London suspected of engaging 
in private trade were searched thoroughly 
and all passengers were questioned.15? 
The guilty were either to be dismissed 
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and sent to England, have their protec 
withdrawn and be sent to England or 
banished from the Company’s settle- 
ments.88 Despite all these precautions, 
the Directors continued to receive reports 
of ships carrying on illicit trade. 

In one of his last letters to the Court 
of Directors, Clive summarized what he 
had accomplished since his appointment. 
The Committee of Inspection had defined 
the duties of the various civil and mili- 
tary departments.15 As far as Clive was 
concerned. the licentious spirit of the 
Company servants had been entirely sub- 
dued : “The gentlemen are reduced to act, 


-and likewise to think reasonably, Perfect 


harmony now reigns throughout the settle- 
ment, and all childish resentments are at 
an end.” The mutiny?®* had been put 
down successfully.187 Finally, Clive had 
every confidence in his successor—Harry 
Verelst.158 

In his finai farewell letter to the Select 
Committee, Clive advanced the following 
suggestion to his successors: “No regula- 
tion can be carried into execution, no 
order obeyed. if you do not make rigorous 
examples of the disobedient. ..Disobe- 
dience to legal power is the first step of 
sedition ; and pallative remedies effect no 
cure. Every tender compliance, every 
condescension on your part will only 
encourage more flagrant attacks, which 
will daily encrease in strength, and be at 
last in vain resisted.”’159 

Clive sailed from Bengal for the last 
time in January 1767, leaving Harry 
Verelst Governor of the Presidency.6 On 
17 March 1767, Verelst wrote to the 
Directors. reviewing the situation and 
outlining his plans for Bengal. He in- 
tended to continue Clive’s policies. Ser- 
vants would be expected to abide by the 
Directors’ orders.18t The Company’s in- 
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vestment would be increased and a great 
deal of attention and care would be paid 
to the collection of the Company's reve- 
nues.1@2 Jt seemed as if the peace and 
harmony which had been often talked 
about would be finally a long term rea- 
lity. Yet by 1769, the Court of Directors 
were forced to appoint three Commis- 
sioners to return to Bengal and once 
again undertake sweeping reforms. 
During his two years as Governor, Verelst 
found himself at odds with avaricious 
Company servants and a Court of Direc- 
tors which at times could not grasp the 
reality of the situation in Bengal. 

The unresolved question of private cor- 
respondence again surfaced. The Direc- 
tors restated the rules, Civil and military 
servants were not to make the Company’s 
affairs the subject of their private letters.1% 
Any letters to the country powers had to 
be sent under the President’s name, not 
in the name of the entire Select Commit- 
tee.165 

Even though many steps had been 
taken to correct the abuses related to the 
uses of the dusticks, the problems persist- 
ed. According to letters from London, 
dusticks were still in the possession of 
individuals who were not Company ser- 
vants.166. Again the orders went out 
that the President was not to grant any 
further dusticks to anyone but covenant 
servants above the rank of writer.167 

Private trade by Company servants con- 
tinued. In direct contradiction to Lon- 
don’s orders, bamboo and tobacco were 
exported. The private trade in small 
arms was again prohibited. The same 
penalties were to be applied to the guilty 
parties. Again the Directors stated that 
both the Company’s servants and Euro- 
peans living under the Company’s protec- 
tion were to engage only in import and 


export trade17 

Believing the abuses in private trade 
centred around their junior servants, the 
Directors sought to curb this licentious 
spirit by a number of rules and regula- 
tions. Without the Governor’s permission, 
writers were not to live outside the settle- 
ment,17, Writers were allowed only a 
cook and one servant.172 No writer was 
allowed to own a horse unless it was for 
health ‘reasons and was sanctioned by the 
Governor. Writers were not allowed 
to own country houses, dress extravagently 
or drink itmmoderately.i™ Clive’s Society 
of Trade was abolished, as was his system 
of payment from the salt revenues,.1% 
Fven though the Council stated that these 
rules had been put into effect,17° there is 
good reason to believe that most of the 
rules were not obeyed. 

The rules and regulations, whether con- 
ceived by London or the Council sought 
enly to cure the effects of the problem 
and not the problem itself. One impor- 
tant way of curtailing the greed of many 
servants was for the Company to pay 
decent salaries. Vansittart and Clive had 
made references to the inadequacies of 
servants’ salaries. Verelst pleaded conti- 
nually with the Directors either to raise 
salaries or to allow the servants to parti- 
cipate in some type of regulated private 


trade. By 1767, servants could no longer 
participate in private trade or hold 
double offices and as a result: “...their 


allowance is no way proportioned to the 
unavoidable expences of the most rigid 
economist.”177 The Select Committee 
appealed to the Directors: “...that amidst 
the present opulence of the Company, 
their servants may not be suffered to live 
some years at least in penury and want.”!78 
Verelst maintained that if some conside- 
ration was not forthcoming, in lieu of 
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the salt trade, the temptations for ‘robb- 
ing the till’ would be too great.17 “This 
I am sensible is not the state to which 
you would wish to see your service reduced 
but it really is the state at present. . „130 
The central problem in prohibiting pri- 
vate trade by Company servants was: 
“...your OWN Servants will now see the 
Toil of Years Rewarded with little more 
than a Subsistance whilst the Servants of 
other Nations are reaping the Harvest of 
those Restrictions you have imposed upon 
yours & acquiring Affluent Fortunes And 
this difficulty that your Servants now 
Labour under must encrease in propor- 
tion to their Zeal & endeavours in carry- 
ing into Execution your Orders & increas- 
ing your Investment.”!81 ‘To resolve this 
prablem, Verelst recommended that the 
Directors re-establish Clive’s system: 
“...from a thorough, well grounded con- 
viction of its propriety and utility.”18 

The Directors’ alternative to Clive’s 
system was a one hundred part division 
of 24% of the diwani revenues.18% Al- 
though the military section of the Pre- 
sidency was reimbursed, no shares were 
allocated to any Company civil servant 
below the rank of Councillor. This was 
a poor alternative, because the Directors 
had ignored those very individuals who 
were, from their point of view, respon- 
sible for the corruption—the junior ser- 
vants. ; 

Verelst also had to contend with the 
ever increasing financial demands of the 
Directors. The enquiry by Lord Chatham’s 
administration, into the affairs of the 
East India Company was over and now 
the recommendations would be enforced. 
Under the terms of an agreement made 
Letween the Government and the Com- 
pany, the Company was to pay a yearly 
sum of £400,000 into the British Trea- 
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sury, as a form of tax on the Company’s 
territorial acquistions and revenues in 
India.# The Directors now emphasized 
more than ever that “it will require your 
utmost care and attention to enable us by 
the Encrease of your Remittances through 
every possible Channel to Discharge these 
great annual Sums in Addition to all the 
other our various and heavy outgoings, 
end we expect you will exert yourselves 
-accordingly.’"185 The payment was to be 
for at least two years. In 1769, the pay- 
ment was extended another five years.18¢ 
From the British point of view, this 
annual £400,000 payment seemed but a 
small sum for the Company to pay. Clive 
bad written in his letters that the diwani 
revenues would give the Company a yearly 
£1,650,900 profit. The majority of the 
servants who returned to England in the 
early 1760s were very wealthy indivi- 
duals. The Directors also had good 
reason for viewing India’s revenues as 
limitless, for investment profits had in- 
creased steadily.187 

Verelst attempted many times® to con- 
vince the Directors that there was no pos- 
sible way such a large annual sum could 
be sent for two years, let alone an addi- 
tional five. In a letter to the Directors, 
dated 5 April 1769, Verelst explained why 
this was so. The sources of the ‘ancient 
riches of Bengal’ were not the natives, 
but European traders and the Company 
itself, When Europeans first came to 
India, there had been very little demand 
for European goods, so most of the trade 
with the natives had involved specie, not 
barter. This was a clear gain. for the 
natives, as they exchanged their produce 
for European bullion. Until the revolu. 
tion in favour of Mir Jafar (1757), it 
was not evident that these revenues had 
begun to decline. After 1757, the Com. 
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pany had a large sum of bullion in its 
hands and therefore believed the impor- 
tation of bullion to be unnecesary. The 
sources of revenue began to dry up as 
many individuals’ fortunes left the coun- 
try in Company bills of exchange!® and 
bullion was not imported. With the suc- 


cessive revolutions of the 1760s, the 
specie situation worsened. The restric- 
tion of free trade at the time of the 


granting of the diwani made the specie 
supply critical.1% In 1769, Verelst stated : 
“...we may venture to assure you that the 
day is not very far distant when part of 
the Revenues must of necessity be received 
in the Produce of the lands.”41 Indirectly, 


Verelst criticized Clive for his exaggerated _ 


account!®2 of the diwani revenues. “A 
superficial or weak observer may esti- 
mate a Country like an Estate from its 
Rent Roll but the man of Experience and 
reflection will Easily see that its Annual 
Income must depend on the proportion 
of its produce which can be realized in 
Specie ;...”288 The Directors’ demands 
could be obeyed for 1769, but: “...for 
the future you must Contract your Expec- 
tations on this point and not rely on such 
ample provisions hereafter.”4?4 ‘The only 
solutions Verelst could put forth were to 
re-establish a new gold coinage*?® and to 
re-introduce a free trade policy in 
Bengal.196 

However, the Directors were not totally 
convinced that Verelst was running the 
system properly., As a result. the Directors 
appointed their three Commissioners to 
“have a Superintendmg and controuling 
Power over the whole in a like manner as 
if we the Court of Directors were ourselves 
present upon the Spot; and they are to 
proceed from Presidency to Presidency to 
make the desired Orders & Regula- 
tions.” 197 


‘The once resolved issue of double batta 
resurfaced. When a force was sent into 
the Deccan to quell a disturbance, double 
batta was revived—a move which ‘much 
displeased’ the Directors. The Directors 
again stressed that some other method 
had to be found to supply officers on long 
raarches,198 

Verelst came into a conflict with the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Richard 
Smith,!9 over the respective powers of the 
army.2© The Court was again forced to 
remind the Council “that our Governor 
is to all Intents and Purposes the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Forces & what- 
ever Orders he sends to any Officers, must 
be obeyed. He is answerable to us for 
the use he makes of this Power, ...”201 

Verelst was succeeded by John Cartier 
on 24 December 1769.22 In two years, 
Verelst witnessed the rejection of almost 
all his predecessor’s reforms. but London 
never offered viable alternatives. Like 
Vansittart, Verelst was hardly able to con- 
trol, let alone curtail the servants’ involve- 
ment in private trade. 

* * * * * 

The control of the Company's servants 
in Bengal in the 1760s, remained an on- 
going problem. Vansittart and Clive 
tried to regulate private trade by a series 
of controls. Vansittart’s system was re- 
jected outright by his: Council and later 
by the Directors. Clive’s scheme was im- 
plemented but was also subsequently 
rejected by the Directors. Al three 
Governors were unsuccessful in convinc- 
ing London that the servants required 
higher salaries. Clive was the only one of 
the three who took an active part in the 
military reforms of the Presidency, but 
then it must be stressed that Clive had 
emergency powers and had been appointed 
as both Commander-in-Chief and Gover- 
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nor of Bengal. Each Governor at some 
time during his term of office faced a 
hostile Council and each reacted different- 
ly. Vansittart neither was able to resolve 
his differences with the Council, nor was 
he skilful enough to take positive steps 
in forcing the Council to ‘toe the line.’ 
Clive implemented policies through his 
Select Committee, irrespective of the 
Council’s wishes, Verelst tried to continue 
with Clive’s method, but Verelst did not 
have the same emergency powers given 
to Clive and therefore was not as succes- 
sful. x 

English political connections made no 
difference in Bengal, for if they had, 
Vansittart would not have experienced the 
number of problems he did. With Clive 
and Laurence Sulivan as patrons, Vansit- 
tart had the best of two worlds, but these 
connections were ineffective in Bengal. 
Clive had no solid political connections 
unless one counts the ‘Bengal Brigade’ in 
the Commons, and the ‘Brigade’ was of 
no help to Clive in Bengal. Verelst’s only 
political connection was as a ponfidant 
of Clive and this influence lasted only as 
long as Clive remained in Bengal. Dur- 
ing the 1760s therefore, the Governors 
were on their own. 

If the Governors were left on their own, 
then the Governor’s success was dependent 
largely on his personality. Vansittart, the 
Madras civilian turned Governor, demons- 
trated that by his replacement of Mir Jafar 
with Mir Qasim, he could, be an aggressive 
and strong-willed individual. But this deter. 
mination and strong-mindedness seemed 
mination and strong-mindedness seemed 
to weaken when he faced a hostile Council. 
In the end, Vansittart either seemed to 
be unable or unwilling to take any cor- 
rective measures. Clive was by far the 
most dynamic of the three Governors. In 
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less than two years, he made a Herculean 
attempt to correct all the abuses in Bengal. 
Appointed as both Commander-in-Chief 
of the Bengal Army and Governor of 
Bengal, Clive maintained an aura of 
‘victor of Plassey.’ The Directors believed 
that with Clive all things were possible— 
Clive would resolve the problems related 
to private trade, make a just peace with 
the Nawab, reform the army and ensure 
harmony and tranquillity. Verelst was 
the district officer turned Governor and 
like Vansittart, he seemed unable to deal 
effctively with problems as they arose. 
Clive’s assessment of Verelst was probably 
accurate, ; 
Humanity, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression has been his ruin. If he had 
had less, it would have been better for 
the nation, better for the natives, and 
better for himself. No man came to 
the government with a fairer character, 
and notwithstanding what I have said, 
I am conscjous no man ever left it with 
a fairer. He acted upon principles of 
disinterestedness from beginning to end: 
and let the directors, if they can, tell 
me where I could have laid my finger 
upon a fitter man. But the truth is, 
he governed with too lenient a hand.208 
The Court of Directors were unsuccess- 
ful in creating a spirit of economy, tem- 
perance and application in their service 
At times, the Directors wrote things which 
seemed as close to reality as conferring 
with the ‘Wizard of Oz? Speaking apaul 
private trade, the Directors stated : it 
appears very extraordinary that in such a 
trade so extremely lucrative to individuals, 
the interest of the Company should not 
have been at all attended to or consider- 
ed.” Or, in commenting on the general 
abuses in private trade, the Directors 
stated: “Had this short question been 
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put, which their duty ought first to have 
suggested, is it for the interest of our 
employers ?, they would not have hesitated 
cne moment about it; but this criterion 
seems never once to have occurred,”205 

Yet for as many times as the Directors 
remained in the ‘Emerald City’, they were 
still aware of some of the problems, -In 
a letter dated 17 May 1766, the Direc- 
tors examined the whole question of the 
` Nawab’s gifts to servants. Prior to the 
acquisition of the Calcutta lands, Com- 
pany service was not synonymous with 
sudden affluence or an immense fortune. 
A moderate sum was a reward for many 
years of service. But now, with the sudden 
1iches in the hands of the younger ser- 
vants, these same servants became inde- 
pendent earlier. As a result, the Company 
lost the benefits of their services in later 
years when these services were of the most 
value. The highest offices in Bengal came 
to be filled by young men who had nei- 
ther the judgement nor the experience to 
administer properly the Company’s affairs. 

At a time when Clive requested that 
the Directors initiate some sort of reform 
to correct the abuses, particularly in pri- 
vate trade, the Directors were preparing 
for the Chatham administration’s investi- 
gation into Company affairs. The Direc- 
tors stated simply they were too preoccu- 
pied with the upcoming enquiry and they 
would trust Clive’s judgement in establi- 
shing an alternative to private trade.206 
This was nothing but dereliction of duty 
on the Directors’ part. It becomes an 
even greater example of negligence when 
one realizes that one of the reasons behind 
the enquiry was the questionable actions 
of many Company servants. ~, 

If the Court had meted out  severer 
punishments for disobedience, the abuses 
would have lessened, but as it stood, dis- 
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involved—an average 
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missal meant solely that. Only in a very 
{ew cases was the dismissed servant’s pro- 
perty and monies forfeited. But at the 
same time, it was extremely difficult to 
punish the guilty. Most of the servants 
had connections and friends among the 
Directors, court cases were expensive be- 
cause witnesses were far away and cases 
were difficult to resolve because the point 
of issue was usually complex.7°? Another 
problem related to the whole question of 
punishment was aptly stated by the Coun- 
cil in 1770: “We may issue orders and 
we may repeat these orders; but unless 
we have a power to enforce them they 
will not avail, and in this point our autho- 
rity is deficient. For until it is clearly 
determined whether we have a power of 
sending home persons who pay no regard 
to our orders and regulations, all orders 
and regulations will be in vain.”208 

But to the Directors’ defence, it must 
be remembered that at no time did they 
possess up-to-date records and books. 
This was partly related to the distance 
voyage took nine 
months one way and partly related to the 
Presidency’s tardiness in preparing the 


records—a fact the Directors mentioned 
many ‘times. 
The other basic reason for the Com- 


pany’s failure to control its servants was 
the attitude of the servant himself. His 
avariciousness and greed are mentioned 
throughout the correspondence. But cer- 
tain things must be remembered about 
the average Compasy servant of the 1760s 
in Bengal. With a few exceptions, the 
servants were not trained for administra- 
tive duties, but for commercial functions. 
The whole succession of writer, factor, 
junior merchant and so on was based 
upon commerce and trading. The ser- 
vants in Bengal were there to make 
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money for themselves and for the Com- 
pany and not to play administrators to a 
country whose languages they did not 
know, nor care to learn and to a country 
whose cultures’ were incomprehensible to 
them. ‘It was only when England began 
tc send out” properly trained administra- 
tors inthe latter’ part of the eighteenth 
‘century that some ofthe abuses were 
corrected. 

Many of the incoming sérvants learned 
tbeir greed from the senior servants who 
engaged in trade, from the writers who 
had been in-India for a short time and 
yet were living very well and from what 
Lord Clive called their ‘education.’ 

Let us for a moment consider the nature 
_of the education of a young man who 

goes to India. The advantages arising 

from the Company’s service are very 
generally known; and the great object 
of every man is to get his son appointed 
as a writer to Bengal; which is usually 
at the age of 16. His parents and rela- 
tions represent to him how certain he 
is of making a fortune; that my lord 
such a one, and my lord such a one 
acquired so much money in such a 
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time ; and Mr. such a one, and’ Mr. su 

a one, so much in such a time. Thus 

are their principles corrupted at then 

very setting out, and as they generally 
go a good many together, they inflame 

One another’s expectations to such a 

degree, in the course of the voyage, that 

they fix upon a period for their return 
before their arrival.2? 

It is not suprising therefore that there 
was so much corruption, given the situa- 
tion in Bengal and the limitations of the 
Court of Directors. What is surprising 
is that Vansittart, Clive and Verelst did 
not become part of the corruption. 


If control of the Company’s servants 
was highly improbable in Bengal in the 
1760s, what was the best the Court of 
Directors in London and the President 
and Council at Fort William could ex- 
pect? Clive’s scheme with a political 
strong-man like Clive to run it was the 
best the Court and Council could hope 
for. The scheme did not solve all the 
problems, but it went a long way in les- 
sening many of the abuses committed by 
the civil and military servants of the East 
India Company. f 


Siraj-ud-daula, made no attempt to disguise his 
unfriendliness towards the Company. He main- 
tained the English had fortified Calcutta ile- 
gally, had’ abused trading privileges and had re- 
fused to send to him, for punishment, natives 
guilty of misconduct. Siraj therefore concluded 
that the English must leave Bengal. In 1756, 
Fort William was attagked and overrun with 
the Nawab’s forces The Company elected Robert 
Clive to lead a foyce to Fort William and 
avenge the ‘Black Hole of Calcutta.’ Clive 
attempted to come to an agreement with Siraj, 
without resorting to force. This was not pos- 
sible and Clive, with the assistance of one of the 
Nawab’s former lieutenants, Mir Jafar, defeated 
the Nawab at Plassey and proclaimtd Mir Jafar 
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14 Rank Security Posted 
Governor £10,000 
Councillor 4,000 
Senior Merchant 3,000 
Junior Merchant 2,000 
Factor `- 1,000 
Writer 500 
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cis Forde were appointed in 1769, with a super- 
intending and controlling power over all the Com- 
pany’s Indian settlements, They sailed for India 
on the Aurora, but were never heard of again. 
(Correspondence, Vol. VI, p. 467.) 
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p. 180, para. 50. 

185 Ibid., 11 May 1769, p. 206, para, 15. 
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all teas consumed in Britain, a closer regulation | 


of joint stock companies and a regulation of cer- 
tain proceedings of the Company’s General Courts. 

(Ibid. 20 Nov. 1767, p. 45, para. 45) 

185 Ibid, p. 46, para. 46. 

186 Ibid., 30 June 1769, pp. 220-221, para. 58. 

187 Mazharul Huq, The East India Company’s 
Land Policy and Commerce in Bengal 1698-1724, 
(Dacca, 1964), p. 203. 

188 The Council reminded the Directors in a 
letter dated 25 September 1769 that for three 
years the Directors had been informed of the 
danger of exporting large sums of specie, but, 
“...we observe you deem these our apprehen- 
sions to proceed more from speculation than 
reality.” (Ibsd., 25 Sept. 1769, p. 566, para. 81.) 


189 The whole idea of issuing bills of exchange 
on London as a way of remitting private for- 
tunes to England began immediately after Plas- 
sey. But the Company's facilities soon became irt- 
adequate to meet the demand for remittances, 
Thus, a large number of private English fortunes 
went into the hands of other European traders, 
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such as the French and Dutch, who in turn 
iscued bills on London. Huq believes that this 
piocedure of using foreign companies to remit 
private fortunes was not as detrimental to the 
Company’s fortunes as Verelst stated, since the 
buying of bills from the foreign companies was 
not declared illegal until an Act of Parliament 
in 1781. The amount of bullion sent to Bom- 
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decline in the prices of goods, However, the 
East India Company believed that the remitting 
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out importing bullion, (Huq. op. cit., pp. 196 203.) 
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A SECOND LOOK AT THE NOTES OF 


JUSTICE JOHN HYDE 


S. C. NANDY 


Rev. W. K. Firminger reported about 
the notes of Justice John Hyde in the 
Bengal Pasi and Present of 1909 (January- 
March, Vol. HI, No. 1 Serial No. 7) un- 
der the heading “The Note Books of 
Justice John Hyde” (pp. 27-64). He saw 
at the time 73 volumes of which he clas- 
sified, ‘fourteen of rough notes dating from 
1780 to 1794 and fiftynine in fair copy 
dating from 1775 to 1796? He commented 
about the decaying condition of the 
volumes which in spite of the diligent care 
taken by the Bar Library of the Calcutta 
High Court, were slowly deteriorating. 
Firminger writes, ‘To open them beneath 
an electric fan would be to court their 
ruin, a paper-weight placed on a page 
would force its way through the sheets.* 
I had, therefore, to make nearly all my 
transcriptions on painfully hot days, away 
fiom fans, and standing up at a window 
sill” He expressed his disappointment 
when he found that Hyde’s notes on the 
forgery case of Maharaja Nandakumar and 
the Kasijora case had been ruined by 
rather unprofessional and. indiscreet at- 
tempts to preserve them. In fact the con- 
sideration abcut their importance led to 
an attempt at maintaining these papers 
by persons whose notions abuot preserv- 
ing records were utterly foolish to say the 
least. One has a lurking suspicion that 
this may have been done during Hyde’s 
time, otherwise, there could be no reason 
for him to write a note dated 21 Decem- 
ber 1780 in a volume which contained 
notes of 1775 cnly. At least this has not 


* Indeed several pages of a volume have been 
damaged by paper-weights of a very heavy sort. 


been done in other volumes. Hyde writes 
that from pages 258 to 282 are the notes 
concerning the foregoing sessions trial of 
Joseph Fowke, Maharaja Nandakumar 
and Roy Radhacharan for a conspiracy 
against Richard Barwell, Esq, thereby in- 
forming that his notes have nothing to 
do with \the famous tial of Maharaja 
Nandakumar. Indeed that is so. Having 
examined the notes, greatly damaged 
though they are, under somewhat better 
circumstances than Reverend Firminger, 
they are found to concern only the 
conspiracy case against Barwell. This 
brings out the fact that Justice Hyde did 
not keep notes on all the trials but those 
which were somewhat of more interest 
to him. Whenever he wanted to secret 
h's thoughts he resorted to coded langu- 
age, which Firminger calls ‘an antiquated 
system of short hand.’ Sir J. F. Stephen, 
who wrote the most learned book about 
the trial of Nandakumar, deciphered 
Hyde’s comments on the very lenient 
punishment pronounced, after Fowke was 
found guilty in the conspiracy case against 
Barwell, which Firminger quoted in his 
article. There are many of these coded 
comments which, when read and deci- 
phered, will most certainly extend the 
dimensions of these notes. 


Firminger may be quoted for the his- 
tory of these note books, ‘It was the in- 
tention of Mr. Justice Hyde to have print- 
ed his notes, had he survived to reach 
England, but on his death in India they 
were taken charge of by Sir Robert Cham- 
bers (Puisne Judge from 1774-1791 and 
Chief Justice from September, 1791 to 
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8th “August 1798 when he resigned) who, 
had his health permitted, would have 
arranged and published the whole. When 
Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, the ne- 


phew of Sir Robert, was appointed a 


Puisne Judge at Bombay, these books were 
given to him by Lady Chambers, and on 
his death they again came into her hands, 
and she delivered them to the late Sir 
William Russell (Chief Justice, Calcutta 
Supreme Court, July 1832 to January 
1833). She presented these notes to the 
Supreme Court and after the death of 
Sir William Russell they came into the 
custody of Sir Edward Ryan, the then 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta.’ 

In a note entered on 12 December 
1777 Hyde gave expression to his wishes 
in respect of the note books. He wished 
them to be ‘sent to England and hand- 
somely printed.’ But as time went by he 
became more and more dissatisfied about 
the notes, the long gaps in them which he 
left deliberately to fill up later, but could 
never complete. He was, one can sec, 
not in the mood of considering the notes 
even as complete records of his time, 
which they were indeed not, so the im- 
portance laid on them at the end of 1777 
was much faded twenty years later in the 
winter of 1796. 

Firminger in this important article 
quoted excerpts from the notes :— 

l. Odaràm Mullick vs. Joseph Hickey 

Friday 22 1776. 

. 2. Monar. Sanson’s writ of Habeas 

Corpus; 15 April 1776. 

3. Commaul-ul-Din Allikhan vs, Charles 

Goring, John Shore & Pete Moore; 

April 3 1776. 

4. Kissen Chunder Gosul & Gocul 

Chander Gosaul vs. Henry Watson $ 

February 6 1778. 
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\ 
5. Warren Hastings’ esq. vs. 
Augustus Hicky; 7 March, 1782. 
6. John Doe on the Demise of Ram 


James 


Tatton Tagore vs. Robert Holme; 
20 March, 1783 etc. 
He concluded rightly that the note 


books of Justice Hyde ‘are therefore, a 
mine of historicai and legal information.’ 
The article was enriched by the repro- 
duction of the portrait of Sir Elijah 
Impey by Kettle.. : 
Sixtyfive years after Firminger looked 
into these volumes, the Victoria Memorial 
Hall acquired the entire lot. Taking an 
unhurried laok into the volumes in the 
comfortable atmosphere of an air-condi- 
tioned room, by the kind pemission of 
Prof. N. R. Ray, Curatory and Secretary, 
it was not difficult to examine the volumes 
in detail and to correct the few inaccu- 
racies made by Rev. Firminger, who had 
to work in an uncongenial atmosphere. 
There are in all seventyfour volumes 
(not seventy three as stated by Firmin- 
ger). What goes by the name of ‘rough 
notes’ are fifteen in number (not four- 
teen). The period covered is {rom 1780 
to 1796 (not 1794). It seems that the 
fifteenth volume containing 2nd, 8rd and 
dth terms as well as the notes on the ses- 
sions of both 1794 and 1795, and also 
Hyde’s concluding remarks in the Supreme 
Court where he attended full time on 
‘Tuesday, 15 March, 1796 for the last 
time, was somehow missed by Firminger. 
A similar mistake crops up when he dates 
the period of the 59 volumes which he 
calls ‘fair copy’ to be from 1775 to 1796, 
keeping in view the fact that Justice John 
Hyde died in 1796. These 59 volumes 
however, cover a period from 1775 to 
1798. In fact the last nine volumes have 
nothing to do with Hyde at all. The 
only mention of Justice Hyde in the 5ist 
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Volume is that he was not well enough 
to attend the Court on 17 March, 1796. 
Volume 52 contains the following note 
of 15 June 1796. ‘Mr. Justice Hyde came 
upon the bench but being much indis- 
posed soon went away again.’ He how- 
ever expired on 8 July 1796. 


It is also quite clear that it was Sir 
Robert Chambers, the Chief Justice, who 
continued to maintain the notes. Volumes 
51 to 59 can therefore be considered as 
post-Hyde-notes, kept mainly by Cham- 
bers and possibly by the other Judges of 
the Supreme Court, as there is quite a 
variety of writing. The keeping of the 
notes was discontinued with the resigna- 
tion of Chambers on 8 August 1798, 
bearing fittingly the last date in the notes 
as 25 July 1798. 


The notes belonging to Justice Hyde 
can therefore by limited to 15+50 or 65 
volumes, It is possible to divide these 
sixtyfive volumes into difterent periods. 
The volumes written between 1775 and 
1783, (8+11) about fourteen in number, 
are generally in the hand of Justice Hyde. 
It may be noted here that Justice Cham- 
bers had his own notes till about 1780, 
but ill health and frequent absence from 
the Court made him discontinue his notes. 
It is possible that between 1780 and 1783 
Chambers used the note books of Justice 
Hyde, whenever the latter was absent 
from Court. This was done more fre- 
quently from 1783 to 1794, which period 
contains (10+31) about 41 volumes. 
Between 1794 and 1796 the notes are again 
generally by Hyde (2+8) containing ten 
volumes, with the help of somebody who 
covered the cross examinations. 

The notes of Justice John Hyde are 
undoubtedly a gold mine of not only his- 
torical and legal information but also pro- 
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vide source material lor economic®and 
social knowledge about the period. The 
reading of these notes also carries with 
them a feeling of frustration, as many ol 
the legal suits are incomplete and unre- 
corded. If the first day’s proceedings found 
place in the notes, there may be nothing 
further about them in any other volume 
as Hyde was either absent or did not 
feel interested to record them. Some- 
times Hyde leaves the pages blank with 
the intention to write them during his 
leisure, which unfortunately never came. 
The pages thus left blank will easily 
constitute one-sixth of the pages written. 
Hyde himself was quite conscious about 
this failing and promised in writing to 
keep his notes more diligently, which of 
course he could not do. He left six pages 
blank for Bolt’s case of 17 November 1779, 
which he never did complete. Similarly 
ke did not feel interested to take notes of 
the case between Rajah Davy Singh vs. 
Banarassy Ghosh of 19 November 1779 or 
the fourth term of 1795 starting on 22 
October, These are only examples to show 
that incomplete informations are ingrain- 
ed in these notes. His admission of failure 
when ill health continuously pursued 
him in 1796 is very pathetic indeed. 
Hyde however took pleasure in attend- 
ing and reporting the sessions cases which 
form the bulk of these volumes. OJ the 
15 volumes of what is-called ‘rough notes’ 
more than one-third have ‘been devoted 
1G sessions cases. Of the 50 volumes called 
‘lair copy’ the sessions cases take up two- 
thirds of the pages covered. The satisfac- 
tory element about these cases is that even 
when they do not fully cover the proce- 
edings they sometimes give the summary 
of the judgements given. Whereas in a 
suit on Equity or Plea side the judgements 
are almost always absent, leaving the 
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reader to wonder about the ultimate out- 
come of the suits. 

It is now time to discuss the ‘rough 
notes’ and the ‘fair copies? How this 
division came into being is not known. 
They were there in 1909 when Firminger 
looked into chem. Both the sets are hard 
bound with the volume numbers given. 
The origin of this division is therefore 
quite old. TFirminger accepted this divi- 
sion probably feeling that they have been 
made by some competant authority. He 
did not question the division and prob- 
ably did not realise that the ‘rough notes’ 
and the ‘fair copies’ were one and the 
same thing. Indeed after examining the 
74 volumes in detail it transpired that 
they constitute a single continuous series 
and not two, as has been suggested by 
dividing the volumes into ‘rough notes’ 
and ‘fair copies’. For example one will 
find that in the ‘fair copies’ series there 
is a gap after volume 11 which ends on 
18 June 1781. Volume 12 of the series 
starts on 22 October 1785. This gap can 
be easily filled up by volumes 2-7 of the 
‘ough notes’ which cover the period be- 
tween 15 June 1781 and 9 January 1786 
(the last being the sessions). Therefore 
it will be evident that these two series 
are not separate but complementary. It 
both the series are taken together and’ 
new volume numbers given it will be found 
that they fit each other as snugly as two 
parts of an inanimate object. Some ex- 
planation is however needed for the sepa- 
ration of the volumes into two sets. The 
only plausible reason would be that the 
set entitled ‘rough notes’ were not found 
when the other set came to light and 
bound into volumes. This is also evident 
from the condition of the ‘rough notes’ 
which are generally in a far better state 
of preservation than the ‘fair copies,’ which 
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were evidently much handled and also 
mis-handled. As the 15 volumes were dis- 
cavered later, they were given the name 
of ‘rough notes.’ Possibly these volumes 
had always been at the Bar Liberary of 
the Calcutta High Court and were spared 
the pains of travel throughout the breadth 
of the country which the other 59 volumes 
had to bear. The paper, ink and hand- 
writing of both the sets are such as to 
support the contention that they are in 
reality one continuous set of notes, the 
first 35 belonging to Justice John Hyde 
and the later 9 belonging to Chief Jus- 
tice Robert Chambers, 

There can however be no doubt about 
the fact that in spite of the several fail- 
ings pointed out earlier, Mr. Justice Hyde 
was a most prolific note-taker. His 65 
volumes cover the years between 1775 and 
1796. What is most interesting is that his 
dislike of Chief Justice Impey comes out 
clearly from the notes as his friendship 
with Robert Chambers, who succeeded 
Sir Elijah Impey as the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court on 8 September, 1791. 
One can almost feel the satisfaction of 
Justice John Hyde who administered the 
oath to the new Chief Justice. Many of 
the short ‘chit? which passed between 
Chambers and Hyde are also bound in the 
Volumes; one which is rather interesting 
is bound with volume 15 of the ‘rough 
notes’ dated 12 March 1796. Justice Cham- 
bers remarks about a certain Englishman 
appearing in a suit, ‘He may possibly be 
her son. And Joseph Price may possibly 
be his Papa.’ To which Hyde remarks, 
‘I am unacquainted with that secret his- 
tory.’ Apart from these, one of the volumes 
has the sketch of a Judge, which can well 
be the caricature of Impey himself. There 
are also two scenes and the sketch of a 
tree in pencil, By any chance if they can 
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be traced to Hyde then the obvious con- 
clusion would be that he had a fine hand 
at drawing also. It Hyde was critical of 
Impey, the Chief Justice was no friend 
of Hyde either. Impey is reported by Bus- 
teed to have written that Hyde was, ‘in 
direct opposition to me in everything’. 
Impey had difficulty in pulling along with 
Hyde. ‘He is even absusive on the bench, 
which I have never been provoked to 
reply to,’ writes Impey to Dunning. To 
Thurlow he writes. ‘As for Hyde, I much 
fear the return of the old disorder, but is 
too delicate a matter to touch upon. He 
is absolutely under. the management of 
Lemaistre. What you said to me about 
Hyde frequently occurs to me. He is an 
honest man, but is a great coxcomb. His 
tongue cannot be kept still, and he has 
more parade and pomp than I have yet 
seen in the East? (Busteed, p. 92). 
There can be little doubt that in spite of 
the uncharitable language, Impey made a 
fair judgement of the man. The most 
popular story of Hyde pestering Impey 
still circulates freely in Calcutta. When- 
ever Impey would read out a judgement 
which will levy a fine on the accused, 
Hyde would cry out ‘Sicca, Brother, 
Sicca,’ thereby asking the Chief Justice 
to increase the proportion of the fine. 
The friendship of Hyde with Mr. Jus- 
tice Stephen Caeser Lemaistre was very 
genuine indeed. He wrote in his notes 
oi 27 October 1777, ‘Mr. Justice Lemaistre 
was absent this day and every day this 
term (except the first day), he being now 
very ill, and having been ill here and at 
Garretty above a month past’ On 6 
November of the same year he wrote, ‘At 
half an hour after five in the afternoon 
he died, at his own house called the Wil- 
derness, otherwise May’s Gardens, within 
the limits of Calcutta, which is the Mar- 
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ratha Ditch. He was buried the Mme 
day at midnight. By order of the Honor- 
able Warren Hastings, Governor General, 
minute guns were fired the time of the 
funeral; thirtynine guns, as 1 told Cap- 
tain Palmer, who was sent to me by 
Hastings to say that he would show all 
possible respect, that thirtynine was my 
brother Lemaistre’s age.’ 

Mrs, Fay writing from Calcutta in 1780 
says that, ‘on the first day of every term 
the professional gentlemen all met at a 
a public breaklast at Mr. Justice Hyde’s 
House, and went thence in procession to 
the Court House. Fortunately, the pro 
cession had not far to go, as Hyde lived 
next to the Supreme Court, in a house on 
the site of the present ‘Town Hall,’ fo 
which he is said to have paid twelve hun 
dred rupees a month. Hyde was a mar- 
ried man and a great favourite in social 
life, where his hospitality was genuine’ 
(Busteed, p. 93). Living so close to the 
Supreme Court, he was genuinely surprised 
at the activity of Sir William Jones, whe 
stayed 5/6 miles away, but would come 
to the Court early in the morning and 
retire in the evining regularly and yet 
was capable of pursuing his studies about 
oriental language and culture. Money 
was however no problem to Hyde as he 
noted on the back side of volume 6 of 
Lis ‘fair copies’ written between August 
and December 1778 that 

My salary at £ 6000 ster- 
ling amounts 


Yearly to 67,980 Current Rupees 

Quarterly to 16,995 » ” ecg 

Monthly to 5,665 si, » 

Daily to Cr. 186: 3: 11: 58/0 
cowries 

Hourly to » 23.4: 5: I5T/ cowries 


day of 8 hours. 
The notes are full of many personal in- 
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formations. . In volume 28 he noted that 
on 14 January, 1790 which was his birth- 
day he was 52 years old. ‘Thus putting 
the year of his birth in 1738. He died 
on 8 July, 1796 when he was‘in his 59th 
year. having served the Supreme Court 
for 21 years continuously. In volume 9 
of the ‘fair copies’ he noted on 25 Octo- 
ber 1779. ‘I came to the. Court in my 
Scarlet Robe today, because it is the day 
of the King’s accession, and is therefore 
treated by the Courts of Law in England 
as a Gala day, to appear in their finest 
clothes and I think. it proper, most par- 
ticularly in this place, that all manner 
of tokens.of respect to His Majesty should 
be shown, and especially, by those who 
have the honour of holding offices under 
His Majesty’s authority on his appoint- 
ment’... ‘They did not even fire a salute 
at the fort, which is a most shameful 
neglect.’ 

Hyde’s notes undoubtedly prove the 
higest principles on which the Supreme 
Court was founded. The judges declared 
from time to time ‘that justice should never 
suffer because of the difference in colour, 
country and religion.’ Punishment was 
severe, Whipping from north to the south 
end of Burrabazar of the person -found 
guilty in petty larceny was extremely com- 
mon. If the amount stolen was higher, 
the right hand was burnt. With the 
amount of guilt punishment increased, Con- 
finement in Harrin Bari, hard labour and 
whipping were often the lot of the guilty. 
Hyde writes, ‘An action for assault and 
imprisonment, As assault was proved, but 
not very great injury; therefore the Court 
thought three hundred rupees sufficient 
damages.’ When the plea for getting the 
goods of Maharajah Nandakumar was put 
‘forth on 15 November 1781, Chief Justice 
Sir Robert Chambers immediately reject- 


ed it with the following comment, ‘I think 
we must take notice of a fact so notorious 
as that Nundocomar was executed for 
Felony and the Ecclesiastical Court can- 
not grant admission of the goods of a 
man executed for felony.’ 

James Augustus Hicky, not to be confused 
with William Hickey who was an attorney 
and is the writer of his now famous 
Memoirs, is considered by many as ‘the 
father of English newspapers in India.’ 
His Bengal Gazette was published between 
1780 and 1782. Hicky however did not 
like the authorities and in his paper made 
fun of all of them. The judges of the 
Supreme Court were not spared either. 
Hastings he called ‘the Grand Turk’ or 
Sir F. Wronghead etc., Impey was justice 
Poolbundy and Hyde was referred to as 
Justice Balance. Hicky sometimes lam- 
pooned without even bothering to cam- 
ouflage his victims. He made Impey say 
in his paper, 

When Į talk to Sir R—t or dear brother 

H—e, 

And bid them to throw qualms and 

scruples aside, 

They preach up old conscience till I 

lose all patience, 

And leave the poor d—ls to their medi- 

tations.’ 
Soon Hicky was in Court. In the note 
books of Justice Hyde four criminal pro- 
secutions and one civil suit for damages 
have been mentioned. Of the four cri- 
minal prosecutions, two were for libel 
against Warren Hastings, one against the 
Rev. J. Z. Kiernander, while the civil suit 
for damages was also by Warren Hastings. 
The other criminal suit was institut- 
ed by John Natley, Executor of Héster 
for money due from Hicky for board and 
lodging. Hicky was brought out from jail 
for this case. The applicant or the plain- 
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tifl received damages of 600 Sicca Rupees. 
Hicky was indicated for a malicious and 
false libel on 26 June 1781. A year later 
he was deported. 

The importance of the notes of Justice 
John Hyde cannot be over-emphasised 
Even to read a simple statement of facts 
ky a witness in 1792 is to conjure the vi 
sion of a different world altogether: ‘I 
came thro’ the paddy fields into the 
Chowringhy road.’ Once the scenery is 
set, the play can start. All the impor- 
tant characters of the period will be 
found in the notebooks of Hyde. To give 
the reader some idea about the contents 
a list of some of the cases may be 
presented. 

J. Barwell vs. Fowke, Nundcomar and 
Roy Radachurn ; 1775. 

2. Buckter Sing Baboo vs. Colly Per- 
suad Bose (late Banian of Charles Ste- 
wart); 12 March, 1776. 

3. Comauludeen Alli Khan vs. Charles 
Goring, John Shore-& Peter Moore—The 
Calcutta Com of Rev.; 3 April. 1776. 

4. Odaram Mullick vs. Joseph Hic- 
key; 1776. 

5. Legallis vs. 
29 March, 1776. 

6. Joshnanund Goshain vs. 
Churn Cotmah; 19 Nov., 1777. 

7. Rada Cunt Gose vs. Gunga Govind 
Sing; 25 Nov., 1777. 

8. Kisnanund Sircar vs. Nursing Nandy 
& Others; 1 Dec., 1777. 

9. William Bailey vs. Ram Ram Bose 
(Dewan of Bailey); 24 Dec. 1777. 

10. Ramnaut Mutilck vs. Runny Parbati 
and Neelcunt Roy; 10 April, 1778. 
11. Regarding Guardianship of Praun 
Kissen Sing son of Santeram Sing. 
deceased ; 16 July, 1778. 

12. John Natley vs. James Augustus 
Hicky ; 29 July, 1778, 


Mohun Persaud 


Oude 
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13. Goculchund Cotmah vs. Banarassy 
Ghose; 18 Nov., 1778. 

14. Cantoo Baboo vs. Ghurboo Gold 
Smith; 5 Feb., 1779. 

15. Kissen Chunder Gosaul & Gocul 
Chunder Gosaul vs. Lt. Col. Henry 
Watson; 25 Jan., 1779. 

16. Aga Tucki vs. Ranny Bowanny ; 
18 June, 1779. 

17. Nauderah Begum vs. Law, Young 
and Bird; 13 July, 1779. 

18. Ahgar Hadjee Mahommed vs. 
Jugget Seth Cossaul Chund ; 

19 July, 1779, A 

19. Grand vs. Francis; 22 Oct.. 1779. 
20. Benjamin Lacam vs. Warren Mas- 
tings, Richard Barwell, Franis, Marriot, 
Shore Peter Moore and John Perring; 
8 Nov., 1779. 

21. Rajah Davy Sing vs. Banarassy 
Gose & Others; 19 Nov., 1779. 

22. Peter Reed vs. Joynarain Ghoshal ; 
19 June, 1780. 

23. Hyder Ram Bandopuddia vs. Ram- 
sook Roy; 28 June, 1780. 

24. Sobharam Ghose vs. Ram Narain 
Misser; 16 Dec., 1780. 

25. Maharajah Nobkissen Bahadur vs. 
Gunga Govind Sing; 3 Feb., 1781. 

26. Kisnanund Sircar vs. Kisnacaunt 
Baboo and others; 24 March, 1781. 
27. Rex vs. Hicky ; 19 June, 1781. 

28. Warren Hasting Esq. vs. James 
Augustus Hicky; 2 Nov., 1781. 

29. Warren Hastings, Governor Gene- 
ral vs. J. A, Hicky ; 12 Jan., 1782. 

30. Rev. Kiernander vs. J. A. Hicky; 
1782. 


31. Banarassy Ghose vs. Ramtanoo 
Dutt; 9 March, 1782. 
32. Kisnocaunto Baboo vs. Herbert 


Harris; 15 March, 1783. 
33. The United East India Company 
vs, Henry Halsey; 21 July, 1783, 
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* 34, Major Arthur Belfour vs. The 
United East India Company ; 

22 Nov., 1783. © 

35. Rada Gose vs. William Tolley 

5 Feb., 1784. 

36. Gopeenaut Gose vs. Henry Pase ; 
9 Feb.. 1784. 

37. Durpnarain Surmah ws. 
Burgess; 10 Feb.. 1784. 

38. Sukhomoy Ray vs. Ramnarain Mis- 
ser; 10 July, 1784. 

39. Praun Kissen Sing vs. Ramchunder 
Sein & Others; 20 Dec., 1785. 

40. Raja Ramlochan Roy vs. Balaram 
Ghose; 24 Jan., 1785. 

41. Sir Thomas Rumboldt vs. Joyna- 
tain Ghosal; 3 Feb., 1785. 

42. Banarassy Ghose vs. George Wil- 
liamson ; 4 Feb., 1785. 

43. John Doe & Munnoolal Baboo vs. 
Gopi Dutt. Bhobany Thakur & Others ; 
21 June, 1786. 

44. Sookamay Roy vs. Kebalram Day 
and others; 24 June, 1786. 

45. Modun Mohun Dutt vs. Balaram 
Gose; 19 june 1786. 

46. Prawn Kibsen Sing vs. Banarassy 
Ghose ; 27 June 1786. 

47. Bridjoo Roy vs. Ramcunt Munshy ; ; 
3 July, 1786. 

48. Rex vs. Jaggernaut Sircar ; 

13 Dec., 1786. 

49. Rex & John Hugh vs. Dubois and 
David Lyons; 16 Dec., 1786. . 

50. Govinde Metre vs. William John- 
son & others; 13 July 1787. 

51. Nemaichurn Muckerjee vs. Rada- 
kissen Paulet; 26 Oct.. 1787. 

52. Tulsaram Ghose vs. Kissnomohun 
Mullick; 7 Nov., 1787. : 

53. F. B. Thomas vs. John Bristow ; 
13 Nov., 1787. 

54. The United East India Company 


Thomas 


_ vs. William Barton and Thomas Hench- 


man; 27 Nov., 1787. 

55. The King vs. Joas Baptista ; 

6 Dec., 1787. 

56. The King vs. Francis Xavien ; 

6 Dec., 1787. 

57. Samuel Cole vs. Franceso Coppi; 
22 Jan.. 1788. 

58. United East India Company vs. W. 
Barton, Jacob Rider & .J. I. Keighly; 
4 Feb., 1788. 

59. Kissnocaunt Baboo vs. Banarassy 
Gose; 11 Feb., 1788. 

60. Banarassy Ghose vs. Praun Kissen 
Singh ; 11 Feb., 1788. 

61. Henry Tolfrey vs. Maharaja Rada- 
nath Bahadur & others; 16 June 1788. 
62. Obhoj Churn Metre vs. Ross Jen- 
nings; 19 Nov., 1788. 

63. Rajah Nobkissen vs. Kisnoperssaud 
Seal; 19 Nov.. 1788. 

64. Ramdulall Dey vs. Ramtanoo Dutt 
and others; 26 Nov., 1788. 

65. George Cheap vs. Nursing Nundy ; 
12 June, 1788. 

66. Joseph Sherburne vs. 
Ghoshaul ; 15 June, 1789. 
67. Bullabhycant Mozemdar vs. Sufi- 
ram Condoo; 24 March, 1790. 

68. Onup Narain Sarcar and Narain 
Chund vs. Kisnocant Nundee ; 

25 March, 1790. 

69. Purraun Kissen Banderjee vs. Wil- 
liam Wroughton ; 26 July. 1790. 

70. Anna Maria Tolley vs. Benjamin 
Mee, Francis Mare & others ; 

15 Nov., 1790. 

71. Rex vs. Brindaban Bysack ; 

15 Dec., 1790. 

72. Richard Beecher vs. James Inglish 
Keighly ; 9 Feb., 1791. 

73. Kishnocanto Nandi vs. Modun Go- 
pal Basu; 12 April, 1791. 


Joynarain 
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74. Kisnocaunt Baboo vs. Banarassy 
Ghose; 3 May, 1791. 
75. Mathew Ceates Horsley vs. Robert 
Samuel Perreau and John Palling; 
12 July, 1791. 
76. Baranassy Ghose vs. 
Thornhill ; 26 July 1792. 
77. Besjamin Turner vs. Jacob Rider 
and Benjamin Mee; 27 July, 1792. 
78. R. C. Birch and others vs. Jacob 
Rider and others of Bengal Bank ; 
7 Jan., 1793. 
79. Sreemutty Bauzurry Bibee vs. Sree 
Saudoolah and Assory; 3 May, 1793. 
80. Thomas Henchman vs. Richard 
Brittridge ; 4 April, 1794. 
81. Andrew Moffat vs. Edw. Candler, 
Joseph Battle, Robert Mann, Richard 
Howat and Thomas Hull ; 30 June 1794. 
82. Edward Morris, John Bebb & J 
H. Harrington, Executors of Prager vs. 
Edward Coles and W. Counsel ; 
3 July, 1794. 
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Group A ‘Fair Copies’ 

Volume 1 Session J, Tem 
» 2 Session 2, 1775 and Terms 
» 3 Session 2 
» 4 Sessions 1777, Terms 
” 5 2 Terms 
» © Session and Term 
» 7 Sessions 2 
» 8 Sessions 1778, ` Terms 
» 9 Sessions I & 2, ‘Terms 
» 10 Terms 
» 11 Sessions and - Terms 
» 12 Sessions and Term 
» 13 Session 1 
sa TA Terms 
» 15 Session | Term 
» 16 Session 2 Term 
» I7 Session 1 Terms 
» I8 Session 2 
» 19 Terms 
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83. Kissory Dassi vs. Dialchunder 
Addie; 11 July, 1794. 
84. Ramser Remnarain vs. 
Cachik Arakiel ; 28 Feb., 1795. 


85. William Smoulet and Colin Shakes- 

pear vs. Juggobundo Chatterjee ; 

15 March, 1796. 
Even a casual look into the  eightyfive 
cases will clearly establish how quickly 
the Indians were adopting the British 
legal system and were being enmeshed by 
it. 


Moses 


In conclusion a summary of the volumes 
will be presented. It will be found that 
no detail could be produced of the vo- 
lumes which are “desperately damaged. 
What is known as the ‘Fair Copies’ will 
he listed first and will be followed by the 
‘Rough Notes.’ Once again it may be 
noted that this division is arbitrary and 
wrong as both parts of notes constitute 
one continuous whole. 


4 1775 Extremely damaged 
2, 3 & 4 and Session 1, 1776 -Do- 
1776-1777 -Do- 
1778 -Do- 
1778 -Do- 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1785 
1785 
1786 
1786 
1786 
1787 
1787 
1788 


1&2 


A 


kei 


> 


damaged 
Extremely damaged 


O 


=œ u &e r 
PPO of 


damaged 


ro oo bo 


= 
© 
xo) 
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Grup A ‘Fair Copies’ 


Volume 34 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


35 


48 
49 
50 


Group C. 
Volume 51 


52 


Session 1 
Session 2 


Session 1 
Session 2 


Session 1 


Session 2 


fod 


Session 
Session 


N 


Session 2 


pn 


Session 


Session 2 


Session 1 
Session 2 


_ 


Session 
Session 2 


Post-Hyde ‘Fair Copies’ 


Session 2 


Term 
Term 


Terms 


Terms 
‘Term 


Term 
Term 


‘Terms 
Terms 


‘Terms 
‘Terms 


Terms 
Terms 


1, 2, 


1788. 

1788 . | 

1788 

1789 | l 

1789 (with Index) 
' damaged 

1789 (with Index 

1789 

1789 

1790 

1790 


-33 


1790 Hyde was ill from 17 
June to 22 October, 


1790 


1791 
1791 


1791 
1791 
1791 
1792 
1792 
1793 
1793 
1793 
1793 
1794 
1794 
1794 
1794 
1795 
1795 
1795 
1795 


1796 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1797 


34 


Group C Post-Hyde ‘Fair Copies’ 
» 56 Session 1 
» 57 Session 2 
» 58 
» 59 


Terms 
Session 1` 
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: d 
1797 
1797 
1798 
1798 


1,2 & 3 


Notes on this 59th Volume end on 2 July1798 but in the 58th Volume they conti- 
nue up to 25 July 1798. Sir Robert Chambers, the Chiel Justice, who continued the 
notes, resigned his office on 8 August 1798. 


Group B ‘Rough Notes’ 

Volume 1 Sessions 1 & 2 
» 2 Sessions 1 & 2 Terms 
» 3 Sessions Terms 
» 4 Sessions Terms 
» 5 Session Terms 
» 6 Session 2 
» 7 Session 1 Terms 
» 8 Session 1 
» 9 Terms 
» 10 Sessions 1788 & 1789 Terms 
» ll Sessions Terms 
» 12 Sessions Terms 
» 13 Sessions 1 Terms 
» 14 Terms 
» 15 Sessions Terms 


It will be evident that the notes were 
split later. There is not a single entry in 
the seventyfour volumes where duplica- 
tion is in existence. The ‘Rough Notes’ 
or Group B seems to have been bound 
later than Gourps A and C, which leads 
to the conjecture of their being discover- 
ed subsequently. Sometimes several vo- 
lumes are bound together. as will be seen 
in volumes three, seven, nine, ten, eleven 
and fifteen; of these again volumes ten 
and fifteen have notes covering three years. 

As many personalities can be found in 
these volumes, similarly many querries 
also rise. ‘Bob Pott,’ made famous by 
William Hickey in his Memoirs, will be 


1780 
3&4 1782 
1,2,3%&4 1782 & 1783 
2,3&4 1783 
123&4 1784 
1785 
1,2&3 1785-1786 
1786 ' 
l, 2&3 1786-1787 
3&4 1787 (1787-1789) 
2,3&4 1790-1791 
1&2 1791 
1234 1792 
2&3 1794 
2,3 %4 1794-1796* 


fcund to have died in Calcutta and his 
widow Sarah trying to take charge of his 
wealth being constantly nagged by his 
creditors. The suit between Edward 
Comerford Mcnamara and his wife Sarah 
will be found most interesting reading. 
Fdward Mcnamara accused his wife of 
adultery with their servant Buddoo Khan- 
samah on the way from Madras to Cal- 
cutta. The wife defended herself by alleg- 
ing that her husband endeavoured to 


* Those who have seen the volumes: H. E. 
Busteed, Sir J F. Stephen, R. C. Ste:ndale (His- 
tory of Calcutta Collectc:ate), Morton (Decinons 
of the Supreme Court), N. K. Sinba, and P. J. 
Marshall. 
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sc@uce her to commit adultery with one 
of his friends, Major John Landeg, which 
she did for five or six years till 1786, he 
making a profit from this connection. She 
also reported to the court that her hus- 
band had cohabited with her after 
their marriage for only one month and 
fifteen days. During the examination of 
the witnesses it was suggested that there 
was another adulterer named Mahinderue ; 
the wife accused the husband of adultery 
with one Catherine and- produced wit- 
nesses to that effect. The Court granting 
them divorce passed a severe judgement. 
Both the man and the wife were preclud-. 
ed from marrying again. The husband was 
made to pay first Rs. 1793 then again 
Rs. 1126 Sonnaut, and also Sonnaut 
Rs, 83-5-4 p every month to the wife as 
long as she lived. Justice John Hyde 
signed the orders on behalf of all the 
judges. 

In the case between Kissory Dassi and 
Dialchund Addie both the laws of Day- 
abhag and Mitakshar have been referr- 
„cd to, raising the question since when the 
Dayabhag laws of inheritance came to 
regulate the Hindus of Bengal while the 
Hindus of the other parts of India were 
regulated by the Mitakshara laws of suc- 
cession. The last suit judged by Hyde 
is the one between Smoulet and Shakes- 
pear versus Juggobundoo Chatterjee. The 
demand for a damage of $* Rs. 80000 was 
ultimately decided for the plaintiffs, who 
were given $° Rs. 9000 as damages and 
costs, Justice William Dunkin not only 
differed about the judgement but felt 
that if Juggobundo Chatterjee, who was a 


servant of the plaintiffs, had to pay the 
costs amounting to $* Rs. 20000 over and 
above the damages which were quite high 
for the poor man, then justice will be 
denied and severe strain put on the ser- 
vant in a case where he should have been 
given the advantage of the benefit of the 
doubt. 


The conclusion of this article may be 
made by a quotation from Justice John 
Hyde himself which may serve as the 
keynote to these volumes. He wrote on 


& March 1796: 

Since the first day of the first Term in 
1796, I have been very seldom in Court. 
and when I did come I rarely staid long, 
or came early, or at the sitting of the 
Court, and I have few cr no Notes dur- 
ing that time. 

My absence was occassioned by illness, 
which was a disorder in the Bowels 
which I had neglected too long, before 
I consulted Mr. Hare by whose advice, 
I have taken Medicines for several 
months, not only all this year, but some 
months last year, soon after I got well 
of boils which I had about May, 1795 
although those boils were not so bad 
as those I had in 1794. 


My Note Books for several years have 
been more irregular and imperfect than 
they formerly were, and they never 
- were very good, nor nigh so good as I 
would have made them, if I had time, 
regularly and constantly to read them 
over, out of Court, and to, compleat 
them by writing from the Records and 
authentick papers in Court, 


THE ORIGIN OF SUBDIVISIONS IN BENGAL* 


Animesh Chakrabarti 
T.D.B. College, Raniganj, West Bengal 


Throughout their rule in India the 
British made various territorial readjust- 
ments and administrative rearrangements. 
They were lucky that they did not have 
to erect a new structure on a fallow land. 
They had inherited a model, although that 
was not a perfect one. They preserved 
the model but gradually they regularised, 
systemized and modernised it by infus- 
ing in it new concepts of state and 
statecraft. 

The Mughal Empire was primarily di- 
vided into Subahs and those Subahs were 
again partitioned into Sarkars, Sarkars into 
Chowkies. In‘ these territorial units the 
Mughals tried to compartmentalize the 
revenue and police into separate branches ; 
still there were functional Overlappings. 
Thus the police administration seems to 
us sometimes indistinct from military 
administration. Generally it was the Fauj- 
dar who was the head of the police admi- 
nistration of a Sarkar, but, as his, designa- 
tion indicates, he was also the military 
chief of an army stationed in a Sarkar, 
He also used to receive rent from the 
zamindars within his -jurisdiction (the 
functions performed by the Collector- 
Magistrates in the British administration 
and in present India) and ‘secured their 
appointments by speculative offers of 
lump sums of revenue which they pledged 
themselves to collect.’ But, in addition 
to Faujdars, there were Amalguzars whose 
sole duty was the collection of revenue. 
At the Pargana level the Shigdar was the 


chief of police. In this way, Thannah- 
dars who used to head a Thannah or 
Police Station, the extent of which 
‘ranged between 2 and 5 os’, were ‘under 
the control of a Shigdar.” 

This was the Mughal model. But as a 
matter of fact, this ideal chain of admi- 
nistrative organisation from Subahdar to 
Thannahdar and then to Barkandaz did 
not exist everywhere. Moreover, ‘justice 
and police were two weak points in the 
Mughal] system.’ ‘These became weaker 
with Mughal decline. From the avail- 
able contemporary accounts it is appa- 
rent that the police administration of the 
Mughals was virtually nonexistent when 
Hastings ‘began to. encroach upon the 
Nizamat from the year 1773. 

By maintaining the broad outline of the 
Mughal administrative structure, Hastings 
wanted to regularise it to a certain ex- 
tent and to inject vitality in it. That 
was why he made some experiments with 
the Faujdars. However, after these ex- 
periments, the District or Zilla as a terri. 
torial unit for revenue, judicial and police 
administration under a collector and 
judge-magistrate took more or less dis- 
tinct shape during the Governor-General- 
ship of Cornawallis on the Mughal model 
of Sarkar.” In some cases, the old juris. 
diction of a Sarkar was preserved, but in 


— —4 
*The research for this paper has been done 
under the supervision of Professor Hiren 
Chakrabarti, M.A. (Cal), D. Phil. (Oxon). 
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soMie other cases, old Sarkars were done 
-~ away with and amalgamated to make one 
Zilla. Therefore, the idea of the forma- 
tion of district was neither a new one, nor 
was the creation of Thannah under a 
regularly paid Daroga. Prior to the in- 
troduction of the Thannah system under 
Darogas, there were Thannahs under 
Thannahdars subject to the immediate 
authority of the Zamindars. They were 
‘allowed a portion of Chakran’ lands for 
their maintenance and did not receive any 
"salary. .We are told that in 1782 the Bur- 
dwan Zamindari had a police establish- 
ment ‘of 100 Thannahs and 422 subordi- 
nate Chowkies.© The credit of Cornwallis 
was that he converted the Thannahdars 
‘or Darogas into public servants with a 
regular salary (Rs, 25/-per month) and 
in place of a haphazard distribution of 
Thannahs in different zamindary areas, he 
introduced a uniform jurisdiction for the 
Thannahs with areas of 400 square miles 
each,” although this principle was nevér 


. followed strictly. But during the years. 
of administrative experiments, from 1773 — 


to 1792, though the Faujdars were with- 
drawn and reintroduced, the Pargana ad- 
. ministration under the Shigdar does not 
seem to have been restored. 

The Pargana :administration under a 
Shigdar or an intermediate authority in 
between the Faujdar and the Thannahdars 


might have gone out of use in Bengal in ` 
, the latter balf of the eighteenth century, , 


~ if not earlier. So, the territorial admi- 
nistrative structure that 
being since the days of Cornwallis was the 
two-tier system of thanna and, over it, 
the district. Some sort of an interme- 
diate agency in between the Judge-Magis- 
trate and’ the Daroga with the title of 
Police Amin was created in 1807, but it 
failed to serve the pupose for which it had 


had come into , 
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" been created, The post was abolished in 
1810.9 In the same year, the office of the 
Joint Magistrate was created, but this new 
functionary was given concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the Magistrate for suppression of 
crime in some particular part of a dis- 
trict. He was not given any separate ju- 
risdiction.1 

Thus, since the creation of Thannahs 
under paid Darogas in 1782, no other 
territorial administrative change was made 
till 1829. Regulation I of that year 
grouped seventy districts of the then Ben- 
gal Presidency (plus Delhi territory) into 
twenty divisions (plus Delhi) and creat- 
ed the situation of the Divisional Com- 
missioner of Revenue and Circuit. 

. Another administrative unit was created 
‘if&1845 in between the District and the 
Thannah. It gradually came to be known 
as ‘the Subdivision. The scope of my 
present essay is to trace the origin of the 
_subdivisional system and to narrate the 
‘histcry of its first formation. 


ts I 


In 1831 the offices of the Collector and 
the Magistrate were amalgamated. Prior to 
this, the Magistrate was overburdened .with 
diverse business. He was the head of the 
police as well as the dispenser of primary 
criminal justice. Besides these, he had 
to look after public works and public 
health. Naturally the union of these two 
offices increased his duties more than usual. 
“At the same time, different types of crimes 
were either on the increase or more crimes 
were being brought to books? This uni- 
on- of the two offices was done on the suc- 
cess of a similar scheme in the Madras 
Presidency.4% But the advocates of this 
scheme, like Holt Mackenzie™ ete., did not 
take into consideration the too wide areas 
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of Bengal districts, peculiar geographical 
features of this part of India, difficulty of 
maintaining proper communication with 
different parts of a district during six 
months of a year and the complicated re- 
venue system of Bengal. That was the 
time of extensive settlement operation. 
There was the shortage of qualified man- 
power to run the administrative machi- 
nery. Though uncovenanted Deputy Col- 
lectors began to be appointed since 1833 
to assist the district offiaers (Cqllectors 
Magistrate) in settlement operations, but 
as all the appointments were not given 
at once, many districts remained without 
their aid. The District Collectors were 
so overburdened that one of them des- 
cribed his condition pathetically. He 
_wrote, ‘...the duties I have to perform 
are so numerous that from seven in the 
morning till six in the evening I am cons- 
tantly employed. I have a strong cons- 
titution, but how long with such incessant 
labour, in a hot season, surrounded by 
the Natives, it can last’ ?16 

With double responsibility, the Collec- 
tors could devote very little time and 
attention to the police duties. Even the 
Thannahs of Cornwallis were not cons- 
tituted in accordance with the letter of the 
law. Section 4 of Regulation XXII of 
1793 specified that ‘no police jurisdiction 
or Thannah should exceed an area of 400 
square miles, but this had been follow- 
ed more in breach than in practice. J. 
H. Young, Magistrate of Bhagalpur wrote 
to the Government of Bengal on 1] June, 
1845 ‘...were this rule kept in view with. 
in this Zilla, the District should have at 
least 830 Thannahs, it has but 18, and the 
northern portion containing 3120 square 
miles should be allowed 8 thannahs, but 
there are only 2 in it.7 A man had to 
walk 400 miles and lose two months to 
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report a case to the Magistrate, statiofied 
at the Sudder town of the district.18 

Some new problems appeared in the - 
30s of the last century. With the intro: 
duction of indigo plantation the re- 
lation between the zamindars and the 
planters and that between the planters 
and the ryots began to deteriorate gradu. 
ally.19 Most of the districts, in- particu- 
lar the riverine districts of East Bengal, 
were infested with dacoits and highway 
robbers. There was a good number of 
zamindars who were virtual tyrants. Both 
the Darogas and. Barkandazes were oppres- 
sive and corrupt due to their meagre pay.?° 
Like many high-ups in the governmental 
circle, W. Dampier, the then Superinten- 
dent of Police in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal and former Commissioner of Chit- 
tagong Division, realised the actual defect 
of the system. In course of his deposition 
to the Police Committee for the reorgani- 
sation of police in Behar in 1839 he told. 
‘No Police will or can be efficient while 
the control of it is under the Magistrate 
already overworked and harassed by his 
judicia] duties..... none will be preven- 
tive or detective until we adopt steps to 
bring us more into contact with the people, 
afford to them greater facilities of procur- 
ing redress in the Criminal Courts.’ His 
opinion was that if a reform was to be 
carried out, that reform should begin at 
a lower level and ‘executive should be 
separated from the judicial functions.’ 
This opinion was equally applicable in the 
case of Bengal too. 

The talk of the day was the mounting 
up of the criminal cases and the utter 
inefficiency of the whole Police Adminis- 
tration. Therefore, to find out ‘the best 
means of improving the Mufussil Police 
and to draw up a plan for the more efh- 
cient organisation of that body’ a Police 
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Cofnmittee under the Chairmanship of W. 
W. Bird was appointed in August 183722 
Though the Committee was given lengthy 
terms of reference, it was advised, at the 
same time, not to prepare any plan which 
would involve any great increase of expen- 
diture. This Committee was also asked 
to confine its jurisdiction over only Ben- 
gal proper, i.e. not over Behar, Assam, 
Orissa, Arracan and Tenasserin.2% 

While the deliberations of this Commit- 
tee wére going on, W. Dent, Sessions 
Judge of Shahabad, made a novel sugges- 
tion to the Sudder Nizamat Adalat in his 
-Report on the Administration of the Cri- 
minal Justice of his district for the first 
half of 1837. He suggested that to relieve 
the Magistrate of various duties ‘of per- 
plexing nature’ and ‘of details of office’ 
‘an Uncovenanted Assistant should be ap- 
pointed to each Magistrate on a salary 
of Rs, 300/- per mensem with the powers 
of an Assistant to a Magistrate.’ The Ma- 
gistrate would be able to transfer his 
manifold duties to that functionary. “This 
office should also have the command. ..of 
the whole of the Barkundazes in the dis- 
trict, including the present Thannah 
Barkundazes and. Barkundaz guards; in 
this capacity he might be made an Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Police.’ Dent 
justified his suggestion on the ground that 
“t would not in reality be attended with 
any increase of expense.’*+ 

Any scheme for administration reform 
that would not entail any increase in the 
expenditure used to be very favourable 
to the East India Company’s Government 
in India. Prior to this, at the time of 
the appointment of the Uncovenanted 
Deputy Collector; economy in the adminis- 
trative expenditure was the main argu- 
ment. At that time its main advocatey 
was this W. W. Bird, who was then a 
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member of the Sudder Board of Reve- 
nue.25 In fact, one of the main factors 
for the inclusion of Indians in the mid- 
dle strata of the administrative hierarchy 
was economy. 


However, the Sadar Nizamat Adalat, 
though it concurred with Dent in prin- 
ciple that ‘some further aid’ was ‘indis- 
pensably necessary,’ did not agree to the 
appointment of Uncovenanted Assistants. 
According to the views of the Court, the 
duties which would be entrusted to these 
officers were very important and required 
‘persons of higher qualifications than the 
proposed salary would procure.” But 
the Government of Bengal ignored this 
objection raised by the Sadar Court and 
sent the suggestion of Dent to the Police 
Committee for their consideration.?7 

There it found a ready acceptance. The 
experiments ‘with Uncovenanted agency, 
chiefly the natives of India, were very 
successful both in the Revenue and the 
Civil Judicial administrations of the 
Country.28 The members of this Police 
Committee were all experienced Govern- 
ment servants. They must have been in 
the know of all the facts about the suc- 
cess of the Uncovenanted agency. 


The Committee submitted its report to 
the .Government jin August 18387 Iņ 
this they suggested four means for the 
improvement of the Police administration 
of Bengal. These were (i) an investiga- 
tion into the condition of the village 
Chowhkidarj and reorganisation of that body, 
(ii) raising the salaries of the Darogas, 
(iti) simple method of the proceedings of 
the Magistrates, and (iv) placing of 
Uncovenanted Deputy Magistrates and 
junior Covenanted Civil servants (Assis- 
tants) ‘in charge of convenient circles of 
Police and located...in the Mufussil in 
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the centre of 
tion,’3° 

A considerable portion of this report 
dealt with the evils resulting from the 
great load of business and extent of Magis- 
trate’s jurisdiction. In most cases, the 
common people could not express their 
grievances to the Magistrates. Their 
nearest resorts were Thannahs, but the 
Darogas of the Thannahs were ‘in the 
habit of threatening them with being sent 
before Magistrate in order to obtain a 
bribe. The mass of petty cases coming 
before the Magistrate and his Assistant 
was so great that it could seldom be dis- 
posed of, and the Magistrates could not 
superintend and control ‘the Darogas.®1 
To put a stop ‘to the progress of extortion 
and misrule’ and: ‘to relieve the Magistrate 
at Sadar Stations of much of the duty 
which now oppress him,’ ‘to place Magis- 
trate’s court within the reach of every 
inhabitant of the District? and ‘to bring 
his [Magistrate’s}] protective authority into 
the immediate contact with the people,’ 
the Committee proposed the appointment 
and posting of Uncovenanted Deputy 
Magistrates and junior covenanted officers 
over a group of thannahs in every 
district.32 For this purpose the Commit- 
tee recommended the appointment of 79 
Deputy Magistrates.3s 

A suggestion of appointment of subor- 
dinate Magistrate under the District 
Magistrate was first advanced by A. Seton, 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur in 1790. The 
main points of his suggestion were the 
continuation of the Zamindary Police sys- 
tem and the appointment of Pargana Ma- 
gistrates to contro] and superintend the 
work of the Zamindars®4 Had this sug- 
gestion been put into action, it would 
have been the revival of the office of the 
Mughal Shigdar. Almost a similar pat- 


their respective jurisdic- 
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tern, that is, a three-tier system of disfrict 
administration was in vogue in Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies for a long time.%5 
Holt Mackenzie also favoured the adop- 
tion of this system in 1830.836 

In the meantime, by a Resolution of 
16 August 1836 the grade of Head Assis- 
tant (Magistrate) was abolished and in 
its stead was created the office of Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector of the 
second grade’? In 1837, after an expe- 
riment vf six years, the offices of the Ma- 
gistrate and the Collector were separated 
again. Yet, the pressure of business did 
not diminish as much as it was expected. 
In some districts Assistant Magistrates 
with limited powers used to be posted at 
the Sadar Stations. But their appoint- 
ments were of little help to the Magis- 
trates. Firstly, they were probationers who 
had had very little administrative expe- 
rience. Secondly, since their powers were 
very limited most of the cases were beyond 
their jurisdictions. The separation of the 
two offices gave rise to new problems, The 
general practice was that the Magistrates 
used to be junior to the Collectors in 
service. But their functions were more 
complicated and more serious than those 
of their seniors in the Revenue depart- 
ment of the same district. Moreover, 
since 1833 many uncovenanted Deputy 
Collectors had been appointed in Bengal. 
As a result, in every district there hap- 
pened to be more than one such Deputy 
Collector to assist the Collector in Reve- 
nue administration, but for the Magis- 
trate there was none but the Assistant and 
he too was not assigned to every district. 
Therefore, it was quite natural for the 
Magistrates to be jealous of the Collec- 
tors.38 They too were in need of the aid 
of some sort of Uncovenanted agency. 
Above all, the policy of the separation of 
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the two offices was not implemented “in 
all the districts at a time, ‘Till 4: Febru- 
ary 1841 this separation was affected in 
thirteen districts only#® The worst-hit 
officers were those who were Joint Magis- 
trates and Deputy Collectors with inde- 
pendent charges in some districts. E. 
Woodcock, Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector of Chumparan (where the sepa- 
ration did-not take place) in seeking an 
Assistant from the Government, described 
his agony on 8 July, 1843,: ‘the Ma- 
gistrate {must dispose single. handed of 
the business of the Deputy Collector’s 
office and its multifarious details with same 
diligence and dispatch...I have no means 
of being very accurate.’ The Sadar Sta- 
tion- of his district, Mateehari, was ‘so. 
situated that its eastern and western ex- 
tremities’ were ‘distinct 120 miles from 
each other’ and it had a boundary of one 
hundred twenty miles with Nepal. In one 
season only about one lakh people from 
Nepal passed through his district. More- 
over ‘the European British subjects of Indi- 
go factories’ had caused him ‘the deepest 
and most painful anxiety.’4° Almost iden- 
tical was the plight of the officers of the 
same category of the other districts. 

- Although ‘the Police Committee was 
asked not to make any plan that would 
require much expense, the plan they sub- 
mitted was an expensive one. The salary 
of the Daroga was Rs. 25/~ per month. 
The Committee proposed the creation of 
three grades of Darogas with salaries of 
Rs. 50/-, 75/-- and 100/- per month. If 
it was to be put into--effect the annual 
increase on this account only would be 
more than two lakhs of rupees#! In the 
Regulation districts of Bengal Presidency’ 
there were four hundred and fortyfour 
thannahs.2 If Assistants and Uncove- 
nanted Deputy Magistrates were to be 
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posted over: a circle of four or five than- 
nahs, allowing the same number for other 
thannahs under the direct supervision of 
the. Magistrate, then according to the cal- 
culation of the Government ‘full fifty 
Deputy Magistrates’ would be required ‘to 
complete the plan, ‘taking the number of 
Covenanted Assistants who could be em- 
ployed in this manner at ten. (This 
calculation seems to be defective. Accord- 
ing ‘to our calculation eighty to one hun- 
dred officers of either category were neces- 
sary). . r 3 

The Bengal Government did not have 
any independent financial power. Even 
for the appointment of a Chaprassee or 
Mohurir they had to seek the sanction of 
the Supreme Government. As the im- 
plementation of the plan required heavy 
expenditure, it was beyond their capacity . 
to.put it into operation. Therefore, the 
whole report of the Police Committee was 
forwarded to the Government of India. 

By that time the zeal for reform was 
over, Unlike Bentinck, Lord Auckland 
had ‘disinclination...for radical reform.’ 
Added to this, some extraneous factors, 
notably the impending First Anglo-Afghan 
War, stood in its way. The Government 
of India found out a solution in despatch- 
ing the report to the Court of Directors 
in September 1839.45 Thus suddenly all 
clamour for Police reform was hushed up. 
Later on, in 1845 the Government of 
India admitted that ‘the actual adoption 
of any measures of reform had been de- 
layed partly by diversity of opinion.... 
and partly on account of heavy additional 
expense with which they would be 
attended.’ 

But the shelving of a report does not 
solve the problem for which the report 
is meant. There was no indication of the 
improvement of police administration ; on 
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the contrary, it was going from bad to 
worse. In the first six months of 1837, 
17603 offences were registered. In the 
same period of 1838 registered offences 
numbered 18061 and the figure was 18519 
in 1839.47 How crimes continued to in- 
crease will be clear from the following 
table.48 G 
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main problem. In order to resolve the 
dilemma—urgent need of some measures to 
relieve the Magistrates and shortage of 
money—the Government of India tried to 
bring back Metcalf’s proposal of investing 
the Indian judges with criminal powers 
as a short-term measure. As a long-term 
measure; the sanction of the Court of 








First six months of 1840 


Number of cases 21377 
Persons concerned 46483 
a arrested 25108 
F acquitted 7222 
J punished 15018 
Gases pending 2652 


Corresponsing period of 1841 
24252 
50197 
26927 
7355 
16266 
2844 





Though the Superintendent of Police, 
Lower Provinces, boasted that this conti- 
nuous increase of crime was due to ‘some 
slightly greater degree of vigilance,’ there 
was no denying the fact that the rate was 
on the increase. In his report on the first 
half of 1841 the Superintendent of Police 


admitted that ‘river dacoittee has consi-’ 


derably encreased.’*® The Magistrates were 
more than ever occupied with criminal 
judicial business and had very little time 
for policing their districts. To make the 
Magistrate free from criminal judicial 
business, or to lessen his burden, Metcalf 
proposed to invest the native judges 
(Principal Sadar Ameens, Sadar Ameens 
and Munsiffs) with powers of criminal 
jurisdiction in 1836.5 But this proposal 
did not enthuse the other members of the 
Governor General’s Council, in particular, 
H. Shakespear.’ In a word, nothing con- 
crete was done from 1837 to 1843. 
After the lapse of almost six years and 
owing to Lord Ellenborough’s initiative 
the Government of India revived the dis- 
cussion on the Police Committee’s report 
of 1838. But paucity of finance was the 


Directors would be sought for implement- 
ing of the Police Committee’s recommen- 
dations. Another measure they liked to 
adopt was giving military character to the 
police which would not incur heavy ex- 
penditure. They though it would make 
the police more efficient.5? 

In order to ascertain how far the mea- 
sure of giving more powers of criminal 
jurisdiction to Uncovenanted Judges 
would be advisable, the Government of 
Bengal sent a questionnaire to the Sadar 
Nizamat Adalat in September 1842. The 
questions, in short, were whether the 
Magistrates were overburdened or not, 
whether the powers of the Principal Sadar 


-Ameens and Sadar Ameens should be in- 


creased up to the extent excercised by the 
Magistrates or not, whether in like man- 
ner the powers of the Sadar Ameens and 
Munsiffs should be increased up to the 
extent of an Assistant Magistrates’s power 
or not, and whether the Munsiffs should 
be allowed to try petty criminal cases.58 
The Sadar Nizamat Adalat, before giv- 
ing their own opinion on these question, 
sought the views of all the Magistrates 
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antl Judges of the districts of Bengal 
Presidency by sending the questionnaire to 
them. A great majority of the officers 
were of opinion that the Magistrates had 
more to do than they could satisfactorily 
perform. Most of them, including the 
Judges of the Sadar Court or Nisamat 
Adalat advised the Government that some 
measures were immediately necessary to 
relieve the Magistrates and to enable them 
to devote more attention to the state of 
police and to the general improvement 
of their district. To the other questions 
the general consensus was that the Un- 
cavenanted Civil Judges were normally 
‘busy with their civil judicial duties and 
it would not be wise to put the extra load 
ot the criminal judicial business on them ; 
although almost all the Magistrates and 
Judges praised the performances and eff- 
cient discharge of duties of the Uncove- 
uanted Judges, particularly the native 
Judges.’ 

Three officers, namely Garrett, Sessions 
Judge of West Burdwan (Bankura) , 
Malet, Officiating Magistrate of Pooree, 
and Lee Warner, a Judge of the Sadar 
Court, expressed views almost identical 
with that of the Police Committee of 1837. 
They too advised the Government to 
divide a district into ‘subdivisions’ or 
‘circles’ and to post separate officers over 
these units. But they were aware of the 
fact that there was ‘not sufficient number 
of European Covenanted officers to per- 
form the business...recourse must be had 
to Native Agency,’ i.e, in the language 
of Garret, ‘respectable Native Assistants,’ 
or, according to Malet, ‘educated Natives 
who received English education.’ Lee 
Warner submitted a separate minute.5> 
In it the outline plan for district adminis- 
tration which was given by him was al- 
most identical with that given by the 
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Police Committee of 1837. Though it is 
not acknowledged anywhere, it cannot be 
denied that the future subdivisions grew 
up following the lines chalked: out by 
these three officers. 

However, it became apparent to the 
Government that the consensus of opinion 
of the officers in the practical field was 
against using the same overkorked Unco- 
venanted Civil Judicial machinery. To 
relieve the Magistrates they advised the 
Government to appoint separate officers. 

For the appointment of a new grade of 
Uncovenanted officers a new legislation was 
required. Since the passing of the Char- 
ter Act of 1833 the Bengal Government 
had neither financial nor legislative power. 
Therefore, for the consideration of the 
Legislative Council the Government of 
Bengal sent all the papers to the Supreme 
Government jn December 1842 with a 
request for ‘passing an Act to enable the 
local Government to make at discretion 
a more extensive use of Uncovenanted and 
particularly of Native Agency.’ It was 
stated that ‘there is abundant evidence 
in these papers of the necessity of such a 
measure.’8 Jn reply the Indian Govern- 
ment sent a draft of an Act in April the 
following year and sought opinions from 
different responsible quarters on that 
draft. 

The Superintendent of Police, Lower 
Province, proposed to add in the draft act 
that the Deputy Magistrates should be 
placed under him and should be employ- 
ed in particular parts of districts.°7 W. 
Dampier, the Superintendent of Police, 
advanced a similar plea a few months 
earlier while he was reporting from Khulna 
following the disturbances there between 
the British.indigo planter and the local 
zamindars. His main contention was that 
the people were making greater number 
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of complaints to the Magistrates since the 
separation of the office from that of the 
Collector. But this duty was pressing 
wery hard on the Magistrates and they 
could not dispose of these cases during 
their visits to the thannahs of the dis- 
tricts. He argued, ‘if real justice was done 
to this (Jessore) and other Indigo districts 
(Hooghly, Nadia, Pubna, Faridpur, Mur- 
shidabad and Rajshahi) the Magisterial 
jurisdiction should jbe dividedi. . .fhere 
should be two Magistrates in each district 
with separate jurisdiction....’° The 
Sudar Nizamat Adalat wanted to include 
all natural born subjects of Her Majes- 
ty, which meant not only the natives of 
this country, but the British European 
subjects too, for appointment to the pro- 
posed situation.®® 

Surprisingly enough, no provision was 
made in the final act to place the Deputy 
Magistrates under the Superintendent of 
Police, although after the act came into 
force every case of promotion, posting, 
suspension and dismissal needed his con- 
currence. Nor was accepted his sugges- 
tion of posting them in different parts 
of districts. The suggestion of the Sadar 
Nizamat Adalat had to be accepted lest 
it would go against the spirit and letter 
of the Charter Act of 1833. The Act was 
passed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil on 5 August 1843 and came to be 
known as Act XV of 1843. 

It transpires from the correspon- 
dence between the Superintendent of 
Police and the Government of Bengal, 
and between the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal and from 
the wordings of Act XV of 1843, that the 
Government of India was not at all eager 
to accept either the suggestions of the 
Police Committee of 1837 or. the sugges- 
tions put forward by the three officers, viz., 
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Lee Warner, Garett and Malet. Other- 
wise a provision would have been made 


Jin the act which would mean deputa- 


tion of Deputy Magistrates in the interior 
parts of the districts. The Superinten- 
dent of Police was very hopeful that his 
suggestion to this effect would be accept- 
ed. His abortive plan was to locate two 
Deputy Magistrates, one at Soopool and 
the other at Furruckabad jin Bhagalpur 
District. A few days after the passing of 
the act he lamented, ‘...although under 
the present act it would not be advisable 
to create separate jurisdictions in those 
places, yet the location of a Deputy Ma- 
gistrate at them would be a great con- 
venience to the people and enable the 
Magistrates (of Bhagalpur and Murshida- 
bad) to hold some control over their Police 
in those quarters, which at present is al- 
most impracticable.’6t 

Whatever that may be, the Government 
of Bengal sought the permission of the 
Supreme Government by the end of 
August 1843 to create two grades of De- 
puty Magistrates with salaries of Rs. 300/- 
and 400/- per month exclusive of estab- 
lishment charges. The intention was to 
appoint 12 such officers at the first ins- 
tance and to post them at the Sadar Sta- 
tions of Nadia, Jessore, Midnapur, Burd- 
wan, Faridpur, Murshidabad, Pubna, Tir- 
hoot, Mymensing, Chittagong, Behar and 
Chumparan.® 

In the next month the Bengal Govern- 
ment received the approval of the Supreme 
Government. But instead of two grades 
the Indian Government asked! the local 
Government to create three grades with 
salaries Rs. 300/-, 400/- and 500/-. They 
wanted all officers in the first instance to 
be placed in the lower grade of pay and 
to be raised to the higher grade accord- 
ing to merjt. The significance of the crea- 
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tioħ of the third higher grade was ‘to in- 
duce officers of good character and respect- 
able attainments to enter the service.’ 
The Superintendent of Police was asked 
to give an estimate of the establishment 
charge necessary for this category of off- 
cers keeping in mind ‘the necessity of 
framing the scale with the strictest regard 
to economy." The Superintendent of 
Police recommended Rs, 72/- per month 
for cach Deputy Magistrate.% 

Having secured the sanction for appoitn- 
ing twelve Deputy Magistrates the Go- 
vernment of Bengal decided not to ap- 
point all at once.66 Their second policy 
was to fill in the vacancies by promoting 
the Uncovenanted Judicial officers like 
Principal Sadar Ameens, Sadar Ameens 
and Munsiffs. Accordingly the Sadar 
Nazamat Adalat was asked to submit a 
list of eligible Uncovenanted judicial offi- 
cers who could be promoted to this rank. 
The Sadar Court submitted the list in 
October 1843. This list contained 17 
Principal Sadar Ameens (3 Hindus, 12 
Muhammedans and 2 Europeans), 7 
Sadar Ameens (1 Hindu and 6 Muham- 
medans) and one Munsiff (European) .°7 
But stangely, none was taken from this 
list when the first and subsequent early 
appointments were made. There is no 
evidence of a change of policy in the 
available records. But a change of policy 
was definitely taking place, because with- 
in a few years the Government revived the 
Metcalf theory and criminal judicial 
powers began to be given to the Un- 
covenanted fudges.°® Perhaps it was ow- 
ing to this change of policy that the 
Government thougnt it better to appoint 
Deputy Magistrates. from freshers. 

However, the first 
were made in November 1843% and in 
the next month two others were appoint- 
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ed.7° Within September of the following 
year all the twelve sanctioned vacancies 
were filled in." Among the first six who 
received their appointments in 1843 only 
one was an Indian (Chandra Mohon 
Chatterjee) 7? and in the next batch of 
six who were appointed’ in 1844 (actually 
seven, one officer in the meantime was dis- 
missed and his vacancy was also filled in) 
only two were Indians (Narendra Krishna 
and Zainoodeen Hossain) .7% One Deputy 
Collector under Regulation IX of 1833 
was. also given charge of this newly creat- 
ed Deputy Magistracy in Orissa 74 

In October 1844, ie., almost a year 
since the first appointment was made, the 
Superintendent of Police of ‘the Lower 
Province submitted his first report about 
the operation of Act XV of 1848. Till 
then nothing was heard from London 
about the fate of the Police Committee’s 
recommendations. However, the Superin- 
tendent of Police urged the Government 
to enforce that portion of the recommen- 
dations which laid down the principle of 
deputing Deputy Magistrates in the in- 
terior of the districts. He requested the 
Government to post three officers (Chan- 
dra Mohon Chatterjee of Murshidabad, 
Law of Nadia and Hewett of Burdwan) 
in the interior of their respective districts 
with separate jurisdictions. This time too 
the Government did not pay any heed 
to his request.”® All the Deputies were kept 
at the Sadar Stations and they were help- 
ing their Magistrates by disposing petty 
criminal cases, 

Perhaps owing to Lord Ellenborough’s 
repeated reminders, the Court of Direc- 
tors all on a sudden, after a gap of five 
years, sent their consent in August 1844, 
but this despatch of the Court seem to 
have arrived in India in January 1845.76 
In the meantime Lord Ellenborough had 
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left India. It is not known whether this 
delay in giving the consent to the recom- 
mendations of the Police Committee of 
1838 had anything to do with Ellenbo- 
rough’s strained relation with the Court. 

On 18 January 1845 the Supreme Go- 
vernment sent the entire despatch of the 
Court of Directors to the Bengal Govern- 
ment. On receiving it F. J. Halliday, 
Secretary of Bengal Government prepared 
a note in which he submitted a plan re- 
garding the best means to be adopted 
in implementing the Police Committee’s 
recommendations. To quote him, ‘twelve 
Deputy Magistrates have now been ap- 
pointed and have been for about a year 
acquiring knowledge of their duties. . .six 
at least of the twelve are well, some of 
them highly spoken of by their superiors 
and will...be ready to take charges ‘of 
separate stations, But it is absolutely 
necessary that more Deputies should be 
appointed. ..unless a fresh supply is given 
there will be lack of functionaries through 
whose means the Court’s (Court of Direc- 
tors) suggestions are to be effectuated.’ 
Therefore he sought the sanction of the 
Supreme Government for twelve more De- 
puty Magistrates. In the same note he fur- 
ther added that when the new ones would 
be appointed the older ones ‘or such of 
them as may be found to have fitted them- 
selves for such trust may then be station. 
ed each in some fit part of his district 
and placed in charge of three or four Police 
thannahs” In like manner when the 
second batch of the Deputies would be 
fit they would also be deputed in the in- 
terior. ‘Each district will, in this way, 
find work for two or three Deputies each 
in charge of his own circle and. the mea- 
sure will be gradual as successive sets of 
candidates become qualified to undertake 
separate responsibility.’ ‘It will be neces- 
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sary to build proper houses fo: 
cers at the locations fixed upo1 
pense of these buildings will 1 
than 2000 each. But this ap} 
pensable with reference to t 
and to the salaries now given 
of this class." j 

Accordingly, the Bengal Gover 
mitted an elaborate plan regi 
issue which does not differ v 
from the note of Halliday. TI 
ditional points were the dema 
tion for 50 more Deputy I! 
permission to build 16 bungal 
tablishment charge of Rs. 90, 
Deputy and the creation of a l 
of Deputy Magistrate on a 
Rs. 200/sper month, and { 
Rs. 400/- when deputed to t 
of a district with separate ju: 

The Government of Indi: 
dittoed all the proposals of tl 
ment of Bengal, but for the 
sanctioned only twelve posts.” 
of Directors were also accordin, 
ed. It took only two months to c 
these official formalities, wl 
whole report of the Police 
had been gathering dust in 
House tor six years. 

The Court of Directors als 
all the proposed schemes, but r 
salary of the Deputy Magistrati 
sent into the interior from R 
Rs. 350/- ‘considering the ma 
the establishment.’ 

Without wasting any time tl 
ment of Bengal sent a circu 
Magistrates and Joint Magistr 
independent charges) of Benga 
1845 to report within ten day 
localities they thought for the 
Deputy Magistrates and Assis 
would be ‘hereafter appointed 
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ing® each of these officers to have the 
charge of four thannahs.’ In selecting 
these places, they were asked to take into 
consideration ‘healthiness of situation, ex- 
tent and character of the population, faci- 
lity of communication with the surround- 
ing country and Sudder Station and to 
the position of the neighbouring districts,’ 
because it was then thought that an ofi- 
cer thus stationed ‘should have jurisdic- 
tion over thannahs in different zillas, where 
circumstances may render this desirable.’ 
They were also asked to mention which 


one of the two or three localities thus - 


recommended should be first selected or 
urgently required the posting of these 
types of officers; lastly, along with their 
reports they would submit a rough plan 
and an estimate of bungalows, meant for 
the accommodation of these officers, with- 
in two thousand rupees,§! 


In conformity with the direction of the 
Government, most of the Magistrates sent 
their reports within 10 days and all re- 
ports were in by the end of 1845. The 
reports were as elaborate as possible with 
maps of districts showing the distribution 
of thannahs, rough estimate. of the po- 
pulation of each thannah, sometimes 
detailing the names of the villages under 
each thannah, character of the people in 
different parts of the districts, means of 
communication in dry and wet season, and 
some other relevant information. Along 
with these reports they also sent plans of 
beautiful bungalows with imaginary pic- 
tures, although some of them expressed 
grave doubts about the possibility of 
building such bungalows within the stipu- 
lated amount of two thousand rupees. 
Though these reports were meant for the 
consumption of the Government, in one 
way these can be termed short district 
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gazetteers in mid-nineteenth century 


` Bengal. 


‘Let us now see how the District Ma- 
gistrates selected the places for the head- 
quarters of the Deputy Magistrates or 
Assistants, which ultimately became the 
headquarters of subdivisions, and in what 
way the formation of early subdivisions 
was recommended, In doing so, only the 
summaries of those reports are given, not 
in their alphabetical order, but in ac- 
cordance with the order in which these 
reports have been preserved in the archives. 
' 1. Rajshahye: The Rajashahi district 
had nine thannahs and three independent 
ghattis ‘which are much the same as 
thannahs. Out of these twelve thannahs 
four were in the immediate vicinity of 
the Sadar Station. Magistrate W. M. Diron 
proposed to place these four thannahs un- 
der himself and to distribute the remain- 
ing eight. under two ‘subordinate officers,’ 
one at Nattore with the thannahs of 
Nattore, Chowgunge, Bimariah and Puteah, 
and the other at Tamore having jurisdic- 
tron dver Tamore, Mandah, Bubalhatte 
and Bhawanigaunge thannahs. Accord- 
ing to him, Nattore should be selected first 
and he himself proposed to place his 
Assistant, Jackson, there which was duly 
approved by the Government. 

2. Behar: In Magistrate T. C. Trot- 
ter’s selection the two best localities were 
Nowada and Aurangabad. ‘Nowada,’ to 
quote him, ‘though it is in itself a small 
place, it is surrounded by numerous vil- 
lages fill with thieves.’ The people of 
this area were mostly Rajwars who were 
‘little better than slaves of the zamin- 
dars and due to lack of cultivation they 
used to subsist on robbery and thieving. 
On the other hand, the people of Auran- 
gabad were ‘very litigious.’ 


‘Under Nowada, which the Magistrate 
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Liked to be selected first, he proposed to 
allot the thannahs of Nowada and Behar, 
and the Chowkies of Hoolasgunge, Kenar 
and Huswa, The thannahs of Auranga- 
bad, Daudnagar, Nubeenagar and the 
chowkies of Majjiannah, Duhura and 
Baroon would be placed under the ofb- 
cer of Aurangabad. The Government 
chose Nowada as the headquarters of the 
Deputy Magistrate Wilson, who had been 
appointed to the Behar district more than 
a year earlier.88 

. 8. Shahabad: E. Radcliff, Magistrate 
pf this district, proposed two ‘Deputy 
Magistracies,’ one at Sassaram on the Grand 
Trunk Road comprising the thannahs, 
Sassaram, Barroan, Bhabua and Sawat 
and the Chowkies, Tiluthu, Nasreegunge 
Dehree, Jehanabad, Halta and Mohemea ; 
and the other one at Domereon consist- 
ing of the thannahs, Chowsa, Ramgarh, 
Dhungin, Domereon and chowkies, Buxar, 
Suringe and Kuringe. The thannahs of 
Arrah, Ekuaree and Beluntee and chowki 
of Peeroo would be left in charge of the 
District Magistrate. About the people of 
Sasssaram he reported. that they were ‘low 
dissipated dissolute Mohemmedans who 
live by fraud and theft, travellers 
property could not be considered safe for 
the pilfering habits jof its inhabitants? 
The stretch of the Grand Trunk Road 
within this area was ‘fertile in highway 
robberies.’ Domereon was one of the 
largest villages of the district ‘especially 
suitable for the residence of a Deputy Ma- 
gistrate, both from its proximity to Buxar, 
the second town in importance in Shaha- 
bad, as well as its being the family seat 
ofthe Rajah of Domereon.’ His first pre- 
ference was Sassaram. But the Govern- 
ment turned down both Sassaram and Do- 
mereon and selected Buxar in their stead 
because of the fact that ‘it is on the river’ 
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Ganges. However, no Deputy Magisttate 
por any Assistant was posted there just at 
the moment. 

4, Dacca: Magistrate R. E. Cuncliff 
proposed ‘three divisions.’ The three 
‘divisions’ would be formed in the follow- 
ing manner :— (i under the Magistrate’s 
personal charge—the thannahs of the city 
itself, Pascheemdee (4mmediately oppo- 
site the city) and Dhomryee, (i) under 
one Deputy Magistrate—the thannahs of 
Tezgaon, Rupgunge, Roypur and Capas. 
seah, and (tii) under another Deputy 
Magistrate—the thannahs of Srinagar, Mul- 
futgunge, Rajbari and Narayangunge, He 
selected Jamalpur and Firingeebazar as 
head quarters of the second and third 
‘divisions’ apart from Dacca city for him- 
self. But within a few days he expressed 
his preference of Rajbari to Firingeeba- 
zar. The Government ultimately ap- 
proved Rajbari, though no Deputy Ma- 
gistrate was sent there immediately.8é 

5. Jessore: In this district for some- 
times past an Assistant Magistrate with 
powers of Joint Magistrate and. Deputy 
Collector had been stationed at Khulna 
for some special reasons that will be ex- 
plained later. In his report R. Hampton, 
the Magistrate, chose Tootparah and Ma- 
goorah as sites for Deputy Magistrates’ 
head quarters. Tootparah was close to 
Khulna under which the  thannah 
of Noabad, Tulla and Lohargurrah would 
be placed. He did not like to add a fourth 
thananh to it ‘without rendering the ju- 
risdiction too extensive and too scatter- 
ed.’ Under Magoorah he desired to place 
Mahmedpur, Jhenaidah, Sulkea and Kalo- 
opole. For this part he requested to nomi- 
nate an experienced officer because the 
people were ‘troublesome.’ The two 
villages, Jhenaidah and Mahmedpur were 
notorious. The former was ‘infested with 
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Chemars...who are said to commit Da- 
cotties which constantly take place in that 
quarter’ and the latter was the ‘nest of 
Latheals or hired fightingmen employed 
by planters and zamindars in settling 
their disputes; they are men capable of 
any atrocity? There were frequent dis- 
putes in this thannah among the planters 
and between the planters and’ the local 
zamindars. If an officer could be posted 
at Tootparah the traders would be most 
benefited. This area comprised the Sun- 
darbans ; those trading with Calcutta had 
to pass through this area and were ‘sub- 
ject to a series of oppression by the zamin- 
cars and others.’ ‘As subordinate Divi- 
sions’ the Government approved Toot- 
parah, but in the northern part of the 
district, instead of selecting Magoorah 
then and there, the Magistrate was ad- 
vised to make a comparative study regard- 
ing the best locality among Magoorah, 
Hazrapur, Jhenaidah -‘or some eligible 
place in. that vicinity’ before making any 
final selection.87 : 

6. Shylhet: The Magistrate of this 
district, E. F. Lautour, was candid enough 
to admit that he knew very little of his 
district owing to his recent posting there. 
Still he selected two places, Nubeegunge 
and Latoo.88 The Government, on the 
other hand, advised him to select Turuf 
in thannah Lushkerpur which possessed 
‘many advantages for the centre of a sub- 
division.” The Magistrate grudgingly 
agreed with the Government's choice.®9 

7. Furridpore: F. A.  Lushington, 
Joint Magistrate, was of opinion that the 
_ best localities for the purpose would be 
Manickgunge and Bhanga in Muxoodpur 
thannah, ‘The formation of this district 
at that time was very peculiar. The Pad- 
ma bifurcated the district into two halves. 
‘Four thannahs, Manickgunge, Jafargunge, 
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‘Harirampur and Nawabgunge fell in the 


north-eastern part which remained sepa- 
rate from the rest of the district in the 
tainy season, ‘Manickgunge is situated 
on the west bank of the Dullesurree 
(Dhaleswari), a large river... it is the 
most central position...it pOssesses a large 
bazar infinitely superior to that of Furre- 
edpur, and the quality and nature of its 
articles of traffic and the climate and water 
is (sic.) reckoned very good.’ There were 
many sugar and indigo factories and da- 
coities occurred very often. Bhanga had 
a large mart and the place was considered 
‘one of the healthiest and most desirable 
in the district.’ The Government approv- 
ed of Manickgunge and Syed Zynooddeen 
Hossain was deputed there as Deputy 
Magistrate.% 

- 8. Central Division of Cuttack: The 
Magistrate, M. S. Gilmore, proposed to 
distribute the nine thannahs of the dis- 
trict in the following way. Cuttack and 


Puhrajpur would remain under the direct 


supervision of the Magistrate;  Arruck- 
pore, Mutto and Jhajpur (with Bhadrak 
thannah of Balasore district) under a 
Covenanted Assistant with headquarters at 
Jhajpur; and under an Uncovenanted 
Deputy Magistrate Assrispur, Patamundy, 
Teerun and Hariharpur with headquarters 
at Hajeepur. Jhajpur received its ap- 
proval from the Government, though no 
officer was posted just at that time.®? 

' 9. Pubna: From th’s district the Joint 
Magistrate, Henry Arther‘on, wrote that 
he had ‘selected Shahzadpur and Pangsa 
as best localities for stationing subordi- 
nate ' officers. The officer at Shahzadpur 
would take charge of the thannah of 


‘Shahzadpur, that portion of Hariyal than- 


nah which formed the ‘northern and eas- 
tern part of the ‘great Chullun Beel; 
Roygunge thannah of Bogra district and 
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those villages of the Seerajgaunge thannah 
of Mymensing district which were on the 
western side of ‘the Jummai river (the 
‘Jamuna river of East Bengal, originally 
the Bramhaputra) adjoining Shahzadpur 
thannah.’ The people of ‘this tract of 
country...are of such a character as to 
require most urgently the presence of a 
magistrate among them. The country 
is infested with dacoits and some of the 
chief zamindars are known to have acquir- 
ed the best part of their property by fraud 
and violence, ... heaviest crimes are com- 
mitted by them.’ This part belonged to 
Mymensing district, but remained ‘cut off 
from that district during the rains when 
the Jamuna used to become ‘about nine 
miles wide.’ In view of this he recommend- 
ed its inclusion to his district. 

The Joint Magistrate’s second: prefe- 
rence was Pangsa. It would include the 
thannahs of Pangsa, Koksa, parts of 
Kustea and Kumarkhali thannahs. He 
also liked to include Belgatchee thannah 
of Faridpur within this jurisdiction. 
‘Pangsa alone contains about 70 Indigo 
factories...disputes between them, the 
zamindars and different parties connected 
with the Indigo plantation are of constant 
occurence...the zamindars have great 
powers’ and ‘living at a distance from 
the Magistrate they collect little from 
their ryots and they make up for such loss 
by all sorts of illegal exactions, 
from the Indigo planters,” But the 
Government neither accepted Shahzad- 
pur nor Pangsa. It made Seerajgunge of 
Mymensing district the headquarters of 
Deputy Magistrate Barry under whose 
responsibility Roygunge of Bogra and 
Shahzadpur of Pubna and Seerajgunge of 
Mymensing would be given. The inclu- 
sion of Hariyal thannah was kept pend- 
ing. It would be decided after examin- 
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ing the locality ‘whether such an arrafige- 
ment would be more convenient to the 
bulk of the inhabitants...than that now 
in force.’ Barry would have to work un- 
der three Magistrates since ‘the thannahs 
Roygunge and Seerajgunge will still re. 
main respectively under the general con- 
trol of the Joint Magistrate of Bogra and 
the Magistrate of Mymensing,’* 

10. Mymensing: In the preceding 
paragraph we have seen how the Govern- 
ment rejected the proposal about Shahzad- 
pur and Pungsa and selected Seerajgunge 
of Mymensing. A. Littledale, Magistrate 
of Mymensing, did not mention Seera}- 
gunge as headquarters of any subdivision ; 
on the contrary he named Jamalpur. 
This place was an abandoned cantonment 
where ‘vacant bungalows will be avail- 
able.” He urged the inclusion of Seeraj- 
gunge, Sharepur, Hazeepur and Pingna 
thannahs with Jamalpur subdivision. 
But his description of Seerajgunge in 
eulogistic language might have influenced 
the Government to select that place. 
Seerajgunge was the largest town of the 
district and ‘about the most important 
mart in that quarter of Bengal.’ It was 
the centre of the trade that was being 
carried along the Jamuna river or the 
‘Burrampootoor’ between Assam, Tipperah, 
Dacca and Calcutta. ‘Numerous boats with 
valuable cargoes’ passed by Jamalpur and 
dacoities used to take ‘place very often. 
Moreover, there were constant disputes 
and quarrels between the rival zamindars 
of Sherpur which was the next largest place 
to Seerajgunge. ‘In that quarter on ac- 
count of lands breaking away and newly 
formed Churs, disputes between rival 
claimants to the lands are frequent occu- 
rence. Without local investigation by 
trustworthy officer no satisfactory deci- 
sion can be passed? Some years ago this 
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sor® of dispute became so acute that a 
Joint Magistrate had to be stationed there 
ior a considerable time. Added to these, 
‘the districts of Pubna, Bogra, Rungpur 
and Goalparah (of Assam), bordering on 
Seerajgunge, Hajipur and Sherpur thannahs 
are constantly frequented by gangs of 
docoites.” Therefore, for the security of 
the traders and to suppress the quarrel- 
some zamindars and the dacoits, a Deputy 
Magistrate at Jamalpur was very neces- 
sary. 

Next to Jamalpur, he selected Hosein- 
pur or Nicklee, but that would be ‘in the 
event of a qualified Assistant [obviously 
a European] being appointed to the dis- 
trict? This officer would superintend the 
thannahs of Nicklee, Bazetpur, Futtehpur 
and Madargunge. The Magistrate also 
sought an additional officer ‘preferably a 
Bengallee’ for two thannahs of Bazetpur 
and Futtehpur, if possible. As noted ear- 
ler, Seerajgunge was selected by the 
Government,” although in September of 
that year the proposal in favour of Jamal- 
pur also got its approval and Narendra 
Krishna was posted there.% , 

ll. Bogra: This district, according to 
G. U. Yule, the Officiating Joint Magis- 
trate, had a very peculiar feature. The 
district was formed by taking thannahs 
from four other districts—Dinajpur, Rung- 
pur, Pubna and Rajshahi. As a result, 
the Sadar Station was centrally situated 
encircled by nine thannahs. Therefore, 
no four thannahs could be included in 
‘one division.’ Despite this handicap, 
if a choice was to be made, he 
would choose Jamalgunge first of all and 
then two other sites, viz, Govindgunge 
and Buddlegachee, but ‘in either case the 
same officer should have jurisdictions in 
different zillahs? Whether the Govern- 
ment appreciated his difficulty or not, only 
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one thanna of this district, i.e., Roygunge, 
was included in Seerajgunge subdivision, 
as stated earlier.® 

12. Nadia: W. Taylor was the Magis- 
trate of Nadia at that time. In his report 
of 11 March, 1845 he expressed his liking 
for three places, viz, Santipur, Bongaon 
and Meherpur, placed in order of pre- 
ference. 

Santipur was connected with the Sadar 
Station, Krishnagar by a high road ‘which 
is now being metalled.” The Magistrate 
had a very low estimation of Santipur. 
In his words, ‘Shantipore is notorious 
throughout India as a perfect officiana of 
inequity; it is very populous and healthy 
.. [but] special resort of receiver and the 
principal outlet of stolen property.’ He 
proposed to include all the thannahs 
along the Bhagirathi—Suksagar, Santipur, 
Nuddea (Nabadwip) and Agradwip. As 
river dacoities very frequently occurred he 
wanted to employ guardboats under the 
immediate control of the officer of 
Santipur. 

The jurisdiction of the officer posted at 
Bongaon would comprise the thannahs of 
Gobardanga, Kagazpukuriah, Bagdah and 
Ranaghat, The subdivision of Meherpur 
would be formed with Dewangunge, Har- 
dee, Balee and Meherpur thannahs. 
Taylor wrote, ‘there is direct and easy in- 
tercommunication between all the locali- 
ties proposed and the Sudder Station, and 
all the surrounding districts? Although 
the Government approved Santipur as the 
headquarters of the first-born subdivi- 
sion of Nadia, the original proposal of 
the Magistrate was modified. The thannah 
of Agradwip was left out, and in its place 
Ranaghat was included leaving the other 


three thannahs undisturbed.* 


18. Noakhali: J. Wheeler, Joint Ma- 
gistrate, wrote in his report, ‘One of the 
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best localities for the residence of Depu- 
ty Magistrate in the district is the Island 
of Dakhin Shahabazpur which includes 
the thannah Dooneeamooneah.’ Besides 
these two thannahs he did not like to in- 
clude any other thannahs of this district in 
this proposed subdivision. Firstly, the 
areas of these two thannahs were too ex- 
tensive and secondly, they remained sepa- 
rated from the mainland ‘at all seasons 
of the years’ on account of a branch of 
the Meghana whose ‘force and rapidity of 
tides it is dangerous to cross.’ Thirdly, 
new Churs were being formed there which 
used to attract ‘settlers from all parts of 
the country.’ ‘Chiefly to the obnoxious 
character of the zamindars who are cons- 
tantly quarrelling amongst themselves... 
a greater proportion of cases both of a 
trivial as well as of a heinous character’ 
originated in those thannahs than elsewhere 
in the district. If another thannah was to be 
added to this subdivision to make it more 
‘conducive to the interest of the Govern- 
ment’ and the people, he suggested the in- 
clusion of ‘one of the Barrisaul thannahs 
nearest io Dakhin Shahbazpur’ within the 
jurisdiction of the officer going to be 
stationed at that place.*? But the Magis- 
trate of Barisal raised a strong objection 
to this suggestion when the Government 
sought his opinion.®§ However, the ori- 
ginal proposal was accepted by the Go. 


vernment and T. Twidie, Junior, was sta- 


tioned there. The Magistrate did not 
name any second place,% 

14. Midnapore: In his long report 
H. V. Bayley, the Magistrate, at first pro- 
posed Umersee and Nuguwan due to their 
cen‘ral positions. But both were un- 
healthy ‘in the rains and two months im- 
mediately succeeding that period.’ Conse- 
quently, he named three places in order 
of preference. Danton, Panchcoorah and 
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Gurbetah. At the same time he poi#fted 
out that ‘the difficulty of obtaining healthy 
situation where wanted, almost precludes 
the possibility of adhering closely to four 
thannah system.’ However, the groupings 
of the thannahs he recommended were as 
follows :— 

(i) under Danton—the thannahs 
of Chhatrapal, Nugwan, Jellesore, Newal, 
Kidgeree (he recommended its abolition 
on account of its small area), Kanchan- 
nagar and Sugreessur ; ' 

(ii) under Panchoorah—Pratapur, 


Tumluk, Musundpur, Bassulya, and 
Bannmarah ; ` 
(iii) about Gurbetah he wrote, 


‘This thannah, the largest in extent in the 
district, comprises the entire Pergunnah 
of Buggree, was formally divided into 
three thannahs? The rate of crime was 
very low there ‘but a failure in the crops 
or any temporary excitement amongst the 
people...frequently renders the presence 
of an officer on the spot necessary.’ In his 
opinion, if the principle of allowing one 
officer to have jurisdiction over thannahs 
of other districts was adhered to, the 
thannahs of Bishnupur and Katulpur of 
West Burdwan (Bankura) could be 
included. 

He proposed to keep under his direct 
supervision Midnapur proper, Subang, 
Kasigunge, Kulmejole, Dinmaree, Sirsa, 
Solpatty, Sildah, Jhargram and Rimu- 
chandra. But the Government altered his 
list of preference. Danton and Panchco- 
orah were kept aside and the third one, 
Gurbetah was approved and according to 
his suggestion two thannahs of Bankura 
district were included in it. Buckle, a 
Covenanted Assistant was given the charge 
of this subdivision.1°1 

15. West Burdwan: The Joint Magis- 
trate of this district, G. Loch, informed 
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th Government that there were two loca- 
lities, Ausgram and Patenah, ‘where seve- 
ral dacoities occur annually’ For this 
reason, he thought, ‘the presence of an 
officer of this kind’ was ‘urgently required’ 
at Mankar, the centre of these two than- 
nahs? ‘This officer, would also look after 
Sonamukhy -thannah of Bankura district 
and ‘one of the thannahs of West Burdwan 
district’ and two thannahs of Beerbhoom— 
Balkishen and Sainpahari. Next to Man- 
kar his second preference was Kotulpur 
‘on the old Calcutta Road.’ The officer 
stationed here would be able to take 
charge of Kotulpur thanneh, southern 
part of Bishnupur thannah, half of Indus 
thannahs (all in Bankura district), Jeha- 
nabad in Hooghly district and a part .of 
Gurbetah thannah of Midnapur district. 

In reply the Government approved ‘the 
proposed selection of Mancore or what 
would be preferable to some place near 
it on the Grand Trunk Road, such as 
Kanksa,™8 but subsequently ‘after care- 
ful enquiry’ Bud-Bud was finally select- 
ed, perhaps because of its situation on 
the Grand Trunk Road. 

16. Mursheedabad: H. M. Reid, the 
Officiating Magistrate, ~ pointed out the 
need of four officers in the four corners of 
his district : at Sooty in the north, at old 
Bhagawangola in the north-east, at Hari- 
pura in the south-east and at Govindapur 
or Gokuram in the west. ‘Sooty or the 
first named circle is the one which.... 
should be first established.’ 

Government at first approved Sooty and 
Chandra Mohon Chatterjee was put in 
charge of ‘this circle’ comprising thannahs 
Sooty, Shumshergunge, Pulsa, Mirzapur 
and Khamra.t¢5 But after a few months 
a change of place was ‘thought advisable.’ 
Accordingly order was issued ‘for putt- 
ing a stop to the building of a bunglow 


‘three thannahs of Murshidabad, 
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and cutchery’ at that place.108 Furracka- 


‘bad in the Bhagalpur district was preferr- 


ed to Sooty; this ‘circle’ would include 
viz., 
Shumshergunge, Sooty and Pulsa and four 
thannahs of Bhagalpur distrct, viz., Fur- 
rackabad, Kalkapur, Futkeepur and Raj- 


- mahal.1°7 But this change proved to be 
‘a great blunder. 
17. Tirhoot: From this district the 


Magistrate, E. A. Samuells wrote that he 
had in his district one covenanted Assis- 
tant and an Uncovenanted Deputy Magis- 
trate. He desired to locate one of them 
at Coillee (‘a large village in the Jalla 
thannah about 55 miles from Muzzef- 
fcrpore containing a Munsiff’s Cutchery 
and an opium godwan on the road con- 
necting Nepaul frontier’) and the other 
‘at Buhera, He urged two more officers 
to be posted at Jejarpore and Tajpore. 
The Government advised him to keep his 
Assistant at his Sadar Station and to de- 
pute the Deputy to Buhera.18 

= 18, East Burdwan: In this district as 


a special case, the Deputy Magistrate ap- 


pointed in the first batch in November 
1843 had been already posted at ‘Poob- 
thool”’ (Purbasthali) to look after the 
thannahs of Katwa, Purbasthali, Manteswar 
and Kalna. In his report of March 1845 
A. Grote, the Magistrate, observed that 
these thannahs and those on the borders 
of Hooghly—Gangaguriah, Salimabad and 
Raina—were the ‘worst parts of this dis- 
trict’ and ‘nearly all the dacoities occur 
in these parts.’ ‘For subordinate juris- 
dictions’ his first selection was Purbasthali 
and the second one ‘a subordinate station 


at any place between Burdwan and 
Hooghly.’ In the former he wanted to 
include the Panduah thannah_ of 


Hooghly district, But in reply the 
Gdvernment informed him that his De- 
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puty, who had been at Purbasthali 
would move to Katwa and his jurisdic- 
tion would cover two thannahs of Burd- 
wan, viz, Katwa and Mangolkote, one 
thannah of Nadia, viz., Agradwip and one 
thannah of Birbhum, viz., Keongunge.1 

19. Birbhoom: T. C. Loch, the Ma- 
gistrate, reported that he needed four 
subdivisions in his district: (i) Bharat- 
pur or Jumakandy, (ii) Deoghur, (iti) Af- 
zalpur and. (iv) Khurbana. The ‘divi- 
sion of Bharatpur most urgently’ required 
‘the residence of an Assistant or Deputy 
Magistrate...there is more dacoitee in this 
thannah than any other owing to its pro- 
ximity to Moorsheedabad where every 
facility is afforded for making away with 
plundered property.’ Deoghur was a large 
and populous place and people used to 
come from all parts to visit a famous 
‘Math.’ But the Magistrate’s recommen- 
dations remained unheeded. Only one 
thannah of this district, Keogunge was 
taken away and put under the Deputy 
Magistrate stationed at Katwa.110 

20. Chumparan: F. H. Alexander, 
the Magistrate of this district, selected 
only one place, Bettiah. In his words, 
‘it is the largest town in this Zillah, con- 
taining a population of upwards 6,000 
souls...being the immediate residence of 
the Rajah, much crime and many acts 
of oppression are committed and conceal- 
ed.’ Therefore the presence of a Deputy 
Magistrate would _serve two purposes. 
First, as ‘a check on the Police’ and second. 
ly, ‘as a means of deterring the Rajah or 
his dependents from perpetrating acts of 
oppression and cruelty? The Govern- 
ment approved it in April 1845 and 
Deputy Magistrate F. Hogg was deputed 
there. 14 

For the time being the Government 
considered the reports from these twenty 
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districts only. Accordingly, as seen earl fer, 
seventeen subdivisions were established. 
Those were Nattore, Nowadah, Buxar, 
Rajbari, Tootparah, Turuf, Manickgunge, 
Jajpur, Seerajgunge, Santipur, Daskh.n 
Shahabazpur, Gurbetah, Bud-Bud, Sooty, 
Buhera, Katwa, and Bettiah. But with- 
in a few days Furrackabad replaced 
Sooty and the order of posting an Assistant 
at Turuf was kept pending as the Magis- 
trate of Shylhet was hesitating on a final 
choice between Turuf and Bhanga!? In 
addition to these, five more subdivisions 
were created by the end of 1845. They 
were Durhatta and Khirpoy (later on 
shifted to Jehanabad) in Hooghly dis- 
trict, "3 Jamalpur in Mymensing district,™ 
Magoorah in Jessore district, "8 and 
Singhissur in Bhagalpur district.™!8 In the 
next year a second subdivision was formed 
at Nurunga in Behar district!" ; Baker- 
gunge was favoured with a subdivision at 
Edilpur in the same year.t'8 ‘Though 
there went on constant transfer of thannahs 
from one subdivision to another, or from 
one district to anothér and the transfer of 
villages in the same way, requests Of post- 
ing Deputy or Assistant Magistrates, which 
virtually meant the approval of subdivi- 
sions, could not be complied with then 
and there owing to several factors, most 


important of them being the dearth of 
} both finance and qualified officers, but the 


! first one weighed more then the other. 

By the end of the nineteenth century 
all the districts of Bengal had had more 
than one subdivision in each district, but 
the space and scope of this essay would 
not permit me to narrate the history of 
their growth. For the present, gists of 
the reports of the Magistrates of other dis- 
tricts are given. These give us an idea of 
what the Magistrates thought of their dis- 
tricts a century ago. 
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For this purpose it is better to discuss 
first the reports of these Magistrates whose 
‘requests for creation of subdivisions were 
fully or partly complied with in the year 
1845 or in 1846. In this respect the case 
_ of Bhagalpur is most noteworthy, because 
it was due to the weight of the Bhagalpur 
Magistrate’s report that Sooty of Murshee- 
dabad was abandoned and Furrackabad 
was selected in lieu of it. 

Bhagalpur: E. Latour, the Magistrate 
of Bhagalpur, wrote that the eastern 
thannahs of his district, viz., Kalkapore, 
Rajmahal, Foodkypoor, and Furrackabad 
and three thrannahs of adjoining Murshi- 
dabad district were notorious for crimi- 
nals, “This area is occupied by a very ex- 
ténsive Dacoit organisation, whose depre- 
dations are ascertained to extend up to 
Rungpore. ...In this area too, is the 
celebrated place called Calapani [Kalapa- 
nË], so fatal to the farming community 
.as to have originated the cant term of 
sending a man to Calapani, meaning to 
kill him...’ This area was also occupi- 
ed by Indigo planters ‘who do not hesi- 
tate to plough up the poor Ryot’s crops.’ 
The ryots were very poor and seeking any 
legal redress was beyond ‘their capacity. 
Latour was getting many complaints every- 
day from the ryots against the planters. 
When he made a tour in that area he found 
in one village that out of 700 houses of 
the ryots 400 were ‘abandoned and desert- 
ed ow'ng to the apprehension of one plan- 
ter alone.’11° 

Hooghly: S. Wanchape, the officiating 
Magistrate, informed the Government 
that the district contained 14 thannahs 
and for subdivisional head quarters he 


recommended Doorhatta in Haripal 
thannah and Sreepur in Jahanabad 
thannah,120 


Purneah: Rev. Geo. Martin, the Ma- 
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gistrate. reported that he had selected 
Kishengunge and Nauthpore as headquar- 
ters of Deputy Magistrates, ‘Kishengunge 
..-is the centre of the most thickly popu- 
lated portion of the district. . formerly 
a military cantonment...the town itself 
is generally considered unhealthy both 
for Europeans and Natives...’ Next to 
Kishengunge was Nauthpore, ‘a large and 
thriving town...on the west bank of the 
Great Kossj and during rains almost out 
of reach of Magistrate’s authority.’!21 
Rungpur: This district contained 20 


.thannahs, and the Magistrate, J. Mac- 


donald, expressed his desire to make five 
groups, putting four thannahs in each 
group. In the first group he placed 
Deemlah, Badah, Sunnassykutha and 


..Fukkergunge and selected Deemlah as the 


headquarters of an Asssistant or Deputy 
Magistrate. These thannahs were adjoin- 
ing to the Bhutan frontier and ‘the pro- 
vince of Kooch Behar...is filled with bad 
characters, who are allowed to dwell there 
with impunity and are constantly com- 


mitting theft in Rungpur district and oc- 


casionally Dacoities; the facility with 
which they escape with their plunder 
over the border rendering detection and 
apprehens‘on nearly impossible.’ He did 


‘not mention the names of any other sta- 


tions, but indicated that officers would be 
placed at thannahs of different groups.12? 

Barasat: It was one of the smallest dis- 
tricts of Bengal. C. Trevor, Joint Magis- 


‘trate, intended to divide his district into 


two halves, putting three thannahs in each. 
For the second half he required a Deputy 


Magistrate to be stationed at Basirhat.123 


Balasore: This district also conta'ned 
six thannahs. F. J. Morris, the Magistrate, 


-selected Bhadrack which was the largest 


of all the thannahs both in area and in 
population. As noted earlier, Bhadrack 
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was included in the Jhajpur subdivision 
of Central Division of Cuttack.!24 

Maldah: This d’strict contained eight 
thannahs. F. B. Kemp, Joint Magistrate, 
wanted to place four thannahs under the 
proposed subdivisional headquarters at 
Shibgunge.125 

Monghyr: A. A. Swinton, Assistant 
Magistrate in charge of the district, select- 
ed Begusari and Duriapur for posting 
Assistant or Deputy Magistrates. Duria- 
pur would cover an extensive area ‘inha- 
bited by a very quarrelsome race of men 
of Bahman caste.’ This district had nine 
thannahs,128 

Chittagang: This district consisted of 
eleven thannahs and 26 Pharees, G. T. 
Sealy, the Magistrate, wanted two circles’ 
besides that of the Magistrate himself. The 
headquarters of the two circles would be 
at Satkunah and Zoraungunge respec- 
tively.127 

Buckergunge: M. Shawe, the Magis- 
trate, selected Bundar Madaripur in the 
thannah Gournadi and Cowcally. At Bun- 
dar Madaripur ‘there is every facility af- 
forded for river piracy, dacoity and the 
like crimes.’ But the Government, as not- 
ed earlier, preferred Edilpur to these two 
places.128 

Patna: I. C. S. Lillie, the Officiating 
Magistrate, reported that ‘the majority of 
the thannahs of this district are within 
the city itself.’ Still, his first selection was 
Barh, ‘a noted place for crimes of all des- 
criptions, particularly the plunder of boats 
passing up and down the river’? Ganges. 
His second selection was Noorsurae.1?° 

Tipperah: Two places, selected by H. 
Ferguson, the Officiating Magistrate, were 
Brahmanbariah, ‘a large and rich Bazar,’ 
and Mohamedallyhat.1# 

South Division of Cuttack or Pooree: 
R. N. Garrett, the Magistrate, selected 
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Neemaparah and Khoordhar.*81 ry 

Denagepore: W. Grey, Officiating Ma- 
gistrate, selected Pooteeram, Raigunge and 
Putnetola as the headquarters of three 
subdivisions, His first preference was 
Pooteeram, ‘a locality very prolific of 
crime.’182 

Sarun: H. P. Russell, the Officiating 
Magistrate, wrote that he had selected 
Meergunge and Pursa. Meergunge requir- 
ed an ‘active and energetic officer? who 
would be ‘invaluable in putting an end 
to the affrays now so common and so often 
attended with fatal consequences, which 
the still unsettled disputes between the 
Rajahs of Betteah and Hutwa regarding 
their respective boundaries, have given 
rise to,’153 

24 Parganas : R, H. Myton, was the only 
District Magistrate who as an exceptional , 
case did not recommend any place for 
establishing headquarters of a Deputy or 
Assistant Magistrate. In his report of 18 
March, 1845 he stated, ‘...the great bulk 
of the criminal business in the district 
arises in the centre thannahs in which the 
Sudder Station {[Alipur] is placed... ,’ 
which could be handled by the Magistrate 
himself. The inhabitants of the southern 
part of the district around Diamond Har- 
bour were very poor and so ‘dacoity is 
of very rare occurance and affray stil] rare.’ 
‘The country to the south is exceedingly 
ubhealthy...an European officer could 
not reside there all the year round.’ He 
also did not think any advantage would 
be gained by placing a Deputy Magistrate 
or an Ass‘stant in the northern part the 
utmost extremity of which ‘hardly exceeds 
30 miles from this station’ (Alipur) .184 


Ii 


Some points emerge from what has been 
said so far. Firstly, neither the Govern- 
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ment of Bengal nor the Government of 
India had had definite intention of creat- 
ing subdivisions, Had there been this 
intention a provision would halve been 
made in Act XV of 1843 to this effect. 
The Superintendent of Police requested 
the Bengal Government to depute the 
Deputy Magistrates of the first batch to the 
interior of their respective districts, but 
that request remained unheeded. It is 
true that the Supreme Government was 
waiting for the approval of the Court of 
Directors for the entire recommendation 
of the Police Committee of 1838, but if 
Deputy Magistrates could be appointed, 
without the Court’s consent, they could 
easily have been sent to different parts of 
the districts. 

Secondly, on previous occasions, for the 
purpose of creating thannahs or Divisions 
necessary legislative process bad to be 
resorted to, But on this occasion no sta- 
tute was enacted. Proposals of different 
Districts Magistrates for establishing sub- 
divisions in their respective districts had 
been approved through simple Govern- 
ment orders, 

Thirdly, subdivisions were formed pure: 
ly for police and’ criminal judicial admi- 
nistration. ‘These newly created adminis- 
tratłve territorial units had no relation 
with revenue administration. 

Fourthly, at the beginning, the imme- 
diate necessity was to relieve the Magis- 
trates of their overload of petty criminal 
business, to curb the anti-social activities 
of the law-breakers, to check the dishones- 
ty of the Darogas and native Police and 
to bring government nearer to the people 
in the interior. Some contiguous thannahs 
were therefore grouped together and an 
officer was placed at an important place 
in that group of thannahs, Even the Ma- 
gistrates and the Government could not 
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find out a suitable term for this territorial 
unit. Various terms, like ‘circle, ‘circle of 
thannahs; ‘location of Deputy Magistrate,’ 
‘division,’ ‘Deputy Magistrate’s jurisdic- 
tion,’ ‘Deputy Magistracy, ‘subordinate 
division’ etc. had been used. The most 
common term ‘Subdivision’ came to be 
used gradually through correspondence. 

` Fifthly, it was not the policy of the 
Government that every district should have 
more than one conveninent subdivision 
on a uniform and regular pattern. That 
was why, in some cases, thannahs of diffe- 
rent districts had been bound together 
and subdivisions were formed. The crite- 
rion was immediate necessity, not the size 
of the district nor the incidence of crimes. 
Many big districts, like Rungpur with 20 
thannahs, Chittagang with 11 thannahs 
and 26 pharees, Purnea, Denagepur etc. 
were left untouched, 

The entire scheme was implemented 
very hastily, perhaps owing to the insis- 
tence of the Court of Directors, It was 
done so hastily that the Government did 
not have any time to prepare a set of rules 
for the guidance of these officers. Each 
Magistrate was asked to prepare a set of 
rule for the guidance of his Deputy or As- 
sistant Magistrate posted in the interior.185 
Consequently, twenty sets of such rules 
were framed by twenty Magistrates for the 
guidance of seventeen officers. The Ma- 
gistrates also did not exactly know what 
portion of their powers they could dele- 
gate to their deputies, and what portion 
they should retain in their own hands. 
The rules prepared by G. U. Yule of Bogra 
contained words like ‘I presume,’ ‘I think,’ 
etc. so that the Deputy was at wide liberty 
in interpreting them.18 Realising this 
difficulty, another Magistrate, Diron of 
Rajshahi confessed: ‘Having had noth- 
ing to guide me in their preparation, I 
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am apprhensive they may be found defec- 
tive.’ ‘It would perhaps be advisable were 
the Government to direct the Superinten- 
dent of Police to prepare one uniform 
set of rules for all the districts.’187 

The inevitable occurred. There were 
discrepencies and contradictions among 
different sets of rules prepared by diffe- 
rent Magistrates. Most anomalous was 
the case of those Deputy Magistrates whose 
jurisdictions covered thannahs of more 
than one district. A case is cited here to 
illustrate the point. As stated earlier, 
G. K. Barry was posted at Seerajgunge .in 
the Mymensing district, but his jurisdic- 
tion covered the Shahbazpur thannah of 
Pubna and Roygunge thannah of Bogra. 
Therefore he had three masters with three 
sets of rules for his guidance. Yule, the 
Magistrate of Bogra, gave him full powers 
of dismissing and appointing police offi- 
cers.488 But Atherton of Pubna was not 
so generous. He prescribed that the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of chowkeedars 
but not of darogas would rest with the 
Deputy Magistrate,8° whereas .Littledale 
of Mymensing retained his power even 
over the Chowkeedars.49 As a result, 
Barry could dismiss the Daroga of Roy- 


gunge, could not do so in Shahbadpur. 


but could dismimss a Chowkeedar there. 
and had no power of doing either in 
Seerajgunge. 

This sort of variance can be noticed in 
cases of other districts also, The Magistrates 
of Nadia!*! and Faridpur? gave no autho- 
rity of dismissal and suspension of Police 
Darogas and Burkandazes to their Depu- 
ties, whereas some other Magistrates al- 
lowed their Deputies to exercise the 
powers of dismissal and suspension over 
Barkandazes only. Apprehending of da- 
coites and investigation of dacoity cases 
were the very common powers that were 
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delegated to the Deputy Magistrates by 
all the Magistrates, But the Magistrate of 
Nadia ‘wanted to retain entire direction 
and management of (dacoity) cases’ in 
his hands.148 While rules prepared by 
Yule of Bogra contained only six clauses, 
those of Reid of Murshidabad had thirty 
three clauses. Atherton of Pubna did not 
like to see his Deputy ‘burdened with pre- 
paration of many forms and periodical 
statements,"4# Lushington of Faridpur- 
asked his Deputy to maintain twelve 
Register books for various purposes.14 
Many more cases of this kind of anomaly 
can be cited. It was not until February 
1846 that the Government came out with 
a comprehensive set of rules.146 
Nevertheless some other problems crop- 
ped up which had not been envisaged by 
the Government. Hewett was stationed at 
Katwa, but his jurisdiction also covered 
one thannah of Nadia and another thannah 
of Beerbhoom apart from two thannahs 
of Burdwan. The Magistrate of Burdwan 
sought clarification from the Government : 
whom should this Deputy Magistrate obey 
if he was ‘ordered to proceed to three dif- 
ferent spots at the same time’ by three 
Magistrates 2447 The problem of Furrac- 
kabad subdivision was of a very peculiar 
nature. This subdivision comprised three 
thannahs of Murshidabad and four of 
Bhagalpur districts. The Court proceed- 
ings of Bhagalpur district were carried 
on in Urdu, while those of Murshidabad 
were. transacted in Bengali, As a result, 
the Deputy Magistrate of this subdivision 
had to be conversant with both the lan- 
guages.148 In this way Barry of Seeraj- 
gunge had to submit three sets of leave 
application for enjoying one leave of 
absence. Question arose as to what was to 
be done if one of the Magistrates refused 
to forward his leave application to the pro- 
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per authorities? Again, if his leave ap- 
plifation was forwarded by his ithree 
masters, would the thannahs of different 
districts go back to their respective Magis- 
trates during Barry’s tenure of leave? 
Even the Government admitted that this 
sort of problem was ‘one of much difficul- 
ty and cannot be effectively solved.’449 

Which was the first subdivision in Ben- 
gal? The answer given by Buckland%5° 
and recently by Dr. N. C. Roy?! is that 
the first subdivision in Bengal was Khulna 
in Jessore district, This is a misrepresen- 
tation of history. It is true that a Joint Ma- 
gistrate was posted at Khulna in the early 
months of 1843 and had been continuing 
to reside there when the circular letter of 
5 March 1845 was sent. The Magistrate 
of Jessore replied to that letter, but it 
did not amount to the creation of a sub- 
division there at that time. It needs a few 
words to explain the circumstances of 
Khulna. 


Regulation XVI of 1810 provided for 
the deputation of a Joint Magistrate to a 
particular part of a district to suppress 
crimes or quell disturbances. In January 
1843 there broke out a serious conflict be- 
tween the indigo planter Rainy and the 
local zamindars or taluqdars, Sitaram 
Ghosh, Chandramoni Ghosh etc. The 
Superintendent of Police had to rush there. 
Under his. advice the Commissioner of 
` Sundarbans, Shaw, was sent there with 
full magisterial powers to keep both 
Rainy and the Ghoshes in check. Both the 
parties had bands of lathials, who could 
be easily provoked by their masters. Shaw 
failed in his mission and was withdrawn. 
But within a few months the situa- 
tion worsened. The Magistrate of Jessore 
informed the Government that it was 
‘absolutely necessary for the due mainte- 
nance of order and tranquillity in the 
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southern portion of this district that there 
should be a Government officer with 
magisterial] authority permanently station- 
ed at or near Coolnah.’ Consequently, 
Lushington was sent there. But it was a 
temporary measure.152 Because in March 
1845 the Magistrate of Jessore recommend- 
éd Tootparah in the vicinity of Khulna as 
the headquarters of a Deputy Magistrate, 
which was approved by the Government. 
It is obvious that the Magistrate had no 
idea then to convert Khulna, the residence 
of a Joint Magistrate, into a subdivision. 
Khulna was converted into a subdivision 
later. l 


~ As a matter of fact, no subdivision can 
be credited to be “first.” It has béen shown 
that the approval for sixteen subdivisions, 
or places for locating either Deputy Ma- 
gistrate or Assistant Magistrate, was given 
at once (2 April 1845). Moreover, the 
deputation of an officer with Magisterial 
powers to a particular part of a district 
under the pressure of special circumstances 
had occurred before. A similar officer was 
sent and kept stationed at Sherpur in 
Mymensing district prior to the creation 
of Seerajgunge or Jamalpur  subdivi- 
sions.6 In his reports for year 
1841 and 1842 the Superintendent of Police 
urged the Government to send a Joint 
Magistrate to Soopool and Furrackabad in 
Bhagalpur district.154 Other instances of 
this type of deputation are not rare be- 
tween 1810 and 1845. 

` The whole process of the creation of 
subdivisions was completed within a brief 
period. The Magistrates ` were asked to 
select the sites and think qver grouping 
of thannahs within just ten days. In spite 
of this very short span of time given to 
them they performed their job quite 
admirably. They took into considera- 
tion various factors, like distance from 
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the Sadar Stations, means of communi- 
cation, character of the people, rate and 
types of crime, healthiness of the places, 
concentration of population, importance 
of the places, trade routes and trade mer- 
chandise, concentration of indigo planters, 
their relation with the zamindars, nature 
of the zamindars and many other rele- 
vant points. In most of the cases the 
Government approved the recommen- 
dations of the Magistrates. But, in the 
few cases where the recommendations 
were ignored the result was not good. 
Deviation from the recommended place 
proved to be fatal in the case of Furracka- 
bad. It has been stated that the Magis- 
trate of Murshidabad had selected Sooty, 
but in order to include some thannahs 
of Bhagalpur district, the Government 


rejected Sooty and choose Furrackabad. 


A very efficienct Deputy Magistrate, 
Chandra Mohon Chatterjee was station- 
ed there. But after serving there for a 
few months he resigned on the ground 
that the place was ‘most unhealthy.’55 T. 
J. Bell, his successor, became so serious- 
ly ill that he had to rush back to Cal- 
cutta without even informing his District 
Magistrate.58 Having reached Calcutta 
within a few days Bell died.15? The Go- 
vernment selected W. C. Watson. But he 
prayed to be relieved from this assignment 
on medical ground so pitifully that the 
Government was ‘not desirous to press that 
officer to join his appointment at Furrac- 
kabad.’ The Government asked the Su- 
perintendent of Police ‘whether it may 
not be desirable to change the station of 
Furrackabad to some other locality.’158 
In reply the Superintendent of Police ex- 
pressed in unequivocal terms that ‘Furrac- 
kabad as regards healthiness was about 
the worst location for the headquarters 
of a subdivision which could have been 
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fixed upon... ... its headquarters [should 
be] established in a more favourablé lo- 
cality.”46® But the change could not be 
made immediately. 


Except for one or two stray instances of 
this nature, the selection of the, stations 
as subdivisional headquarters was well plan- 
ned, The distribution of thannahs in the 
districts was most unscientific. The forma- 
tion of districts was also defective ; most of 
the districts grew up through an evolution- 
ary process; they were not made. And 
whenever they were made by the amalga- 
mation of one or two Sarkars or Sarkar and 
Chaklas no factor other than viability of 
revenue yield was considered. Take for ex- 
ample Manickgunge. It was on the north- 
eastern bank of the Jamuna and Padma, 
whereas the rest of Faridpur district was’ 
on the southern bank of the Padma. 
Naturally it was well-nigh impossible to 
maintain any link with that part of the 
district from the Sadar Station, Faridpur. 
But when the Magistrate of Faridpur re- 
commended the formation of a subdivision 
in Manickgunge he evinced much saga- 
city. Similarly Sherpur and Seerajgunge 
should not have been parts of Mymensing 
district, but the Magistrate of Mymensing 
committed no mistake in recommending 
these places as subdivisional headquarters. 
Contrary to Buckland’s belief, subdi- 
visions were created to suppress the mili- 
tancy of the local men of influence; the 
first subdivisional officers did not allow 
themselves to be ‘misused’ by such unruly 
men. The recommendations of 1845 were 
sound and some of the subdivisions still 
exist. The Magistrates knew it very well 
that the districts were ill-formed and in 
that defective set-up the first sub- 
divisions meant to rectify these defects to 
a certain extent, not to aggravate them, 
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THE GROWTH AND DECAY OF THE COTTON PIECE-GOODS 


INDUSTRY OF BIRBHUM 


RANJAN KUMAR GUPTA 


Vidyasagar College, Suri, West Bengal 


Birbhum, like some other districts of Ben- 
gall during preBritish days, had deve- 
loped certain rural manufactures and in- 
dustries on a wide scale. They grew, in- 
deed, as an adjunct to agriculture. In an 
age of extremely difficult system of Com- 
munication, villages far away from admi- 
nistrative and military centres tended to 
develop a self sufficient economy of their 
own, embracing one or a group of adja- 
cent villages. Convenience and pursuit of 
their hereditary occupations lead to the 
formation of occupational divisions with- 
in the community—tillers tilling lands to 
raise crops, artisans making agricultural 
implements and utensils, weavers and other 
manufacturers producing cloth and vari- 
ous necessaries of life, different profes- 
sional classes discharging their respective 
duties. Barter was the general system 
current within the community. Until the 
money economy had decisively been estab- 
lished in the district, village artisans re- 
ceived their remuneration in kind during 
harvesting season in lieu of services ren- 
dered the peasant community throughout 
the year+ The artisans in many cases, 
however, owned tiny plots of their own. 

Money economy, whose existence pre- 
sumably predated British rule, grew to 
a considerable extent during British ad- 
ministration as a result of the increased 
trade and commerce, the considerable 
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‘rupee expenditure by the European Com- 
panies on the purchase of export commo- 
dities, the reorganization of land revenue 
administration involving a large increase 
in the revenue demand and the adoption 
of rigorous measures towards its collec- 
tions. ‘The rigidity of occupational divi- 
‘sion was breaking down and villages tend- 
‘ed to lose their self-sufficiency and idyllic 
seclusion, An administrative machinery, 
‘the most comprehensive and rigid that the 
district had ever experienced, was coming 
into being, and gradually all sections of 
‘people were caught inextricably in a net- 
work of merchant and industrial Capital. 
Village artisans were easily vulnerable to 
vicissitudes of the new economic order, and 
many of them had to fall back upon land 
as a subsidiary means to keep their body 
and soul together.? 

| Birbhum developed a good number 
of manufactures and industries of which 
‘we select here cotton piece-goods for our 
enquiry, since it occupied the most im- 
portant position among them in the eco- 
nomic life of the district. For conve- 
nience, we shall make our investigation 
broadly under six heads, viz., (i) the mar- 
ket and the merchants (ii) Production 
process and organization, (iii) income of 
the persons associated with production 
and trade (iv) cost of production and 
‘charges merchandise’ (v) some con- 
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straints on the growth of production and 
(vi) the doom. 


l. The Market and the Merchants 


Cotton piece-goods formed by far the 
most widely manufactured article of the 
district. Commonly known as the Bir- 
bhum garha, it met the demand both at 
home and abroad. Dhuti (men’s cloth), 
_ Shari (women’s cloth), Ganji (vest) and 
other coarser varieties were used by the 
people within and' without the district. 
As regards its use and the market demand 
one of its contemporary authorities wrote 
that the Birbhum garha was a kind of 
cloth which “however bad (is) always to 
be disposed of from its constant demand 
either. for the export trade of Calcutta for 
wrappers or for the clothings of the 
natives,’ f 

It had, indeed, a good market in wes- 
tern India and in the Near East, and so 
far as the English and the Continental 
markets were concerned, it had been a 
favourite merchandise there since the early 
eighteenth century, if not still earlier. 

Consequently, the merchants from 
Europe, Western Asia and Western India 
came to Birbhum to have a share in the 


profitable trade in the article. The 
Armenians were probably the earliest 
foreign traders in the district. The 


Gujaratis from western India did not lag 
far behind, The Sannyasi traders follow- 
ed suit. But the Maratha raids in the 
district (1742-45) -put a temporary stop 
to the Commercial intercourse with Guj- 
aratis and the Sannyasis with Birbhum.’ 
As the situation improved, the French, 
the English, the Dutch and the Danish 
merchants came, The market was presum- 
ably a competitive one. In the beginning 
the rivalry between the English Company 


on the-one hand and the French and the 
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Dutch on the other was not so pronounc- 
ed as it could have been due to clandes- 
tine financial support the latter received 
from the English Company servants. Sub- 
sequently, with the changed circumstances, 
the rivalry intensified and evidently aftect- 
ed the Commercial activities in the dis- 
trict for more than a decade. 

The rise and fall of the French mer- 
chants: The Franch, prior to 1768, used 
to make their investment on cotton piece- 
goods in Birbhum through gomastas.6 It 
proved to be a thriving business. The 
situation in Bengal was well-suited for 
the rapid growth ‘of French private trade 
between 1764 and 1778. The French “trad- 
ed on the Capital of the servants of the 
English East India Company who wanted 
to remit their fortunes to English and 
keep their remittance concealed from their 
masters.”’7 

The successful operation of trade in 
Birbhum led Le Seigneur to visit the dis- 
trict in 1788 for a further extension of 
business, He obtained a few bighas of 
land from the celebrated Ananda Chund 
Goswami of Supur and erected a house, 
which he called factory, at a place about 
3 miles north of the river Ajay. Seigneur 
made elaborate arrangements for the pur- 
chases of cotton goods, which is indicated 
by the fact that the advances he distributed 
through dalals amounted annually to 
Rs. 1,25,000. He also entertained gomastas. 
The French resident for all practical pur- 
poses lorded it over the Weavers, collect- 
ing cloths according to contract, and in 
the event of their default posted peons, 
and even punished them.8 He exercised, 
wrote the English Commercial Resident 
in 1784, “an authority equal to that in- 
vested in the Company’s agents, who were 
only superior in having at that time the 
support of the revenue.”® : 
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‘snd then the great famine of 1769-70 
intervened. Many a weavers’ village was 
left desolate. Both quantity and quality 
of manufactures presumbly fell; trade con- 
sequently heavily suffered. About 1774, 
Seigneur left the district for ever. The 
‘Supur factory fell to disuse; for a few 
years the channel of making advances in 
the name of the 
stopped. Soon the American war of In- 
dependence led to Anglo-French wars and 
the Commercial prospects for the French 
became bleak. 
` After the peace of 1783, however, the 
situation for the French changed for bet- 
ter. The French private traders formed 
a new East India Company stronger than 
the earlier one. With greater resources 
and initiative, and no longer dependent 
on the servants of the English East India 
Company for Capital, it reappeared in 
Birbhum for cotton piece-goods and silk. 
By that time the industry, too, appeared 
to have largely recovered from the effects 
of the famine. ; 

The reappearance of the French had a 
considerable impact on the market. The 
prices of manufactures rose; the weavers 
preferred dealings with the French who 
offered better terms than did the English 
Company.’* The appearance of the French 
traders posed a grave menace to the 
English. In 1786, the year the English 
assumed the direct administration of the 
district, G. R. Foley, the collector, inform- 
ed the Board of Revenue that one Cham- 
boon had made a “demand” in the name 
of the French Government on the facto- 
ries of Supur, Alunda, Ilambazar and four 
other places with their dependencies.'% 
He further. informed that the ‘French 
gomastahs” had been conducting those 
factories. But it is difficult to ascertain 
whether they were the “French national 


French having been ' 
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property or 


that of the individuals.” 


Soon developed what was known as the 


“flag question.’ Rumour was afloat in 
Calcutta that the French were about to fly 
“flags wherever they had their agents.15 
‘And the apprehension of the British Re- 
„sident at Malda that a “flag imposes upon 
‘the natives and may convey the idea of 
‘some privilege, authority or respect,’’6 
convinced the Government that some 
effective measures should be taken. The 
‘Board of Revenue authorised Foley to 
deliver the French factories in Birbhum 
ver to Chambon, the French Resident, 
‘subject to approval of the Supreme autho- 
‘ities in England and not being proved 
that the property belonged other than to. 
‘the French national.17 At the same time 
they instructed the Collector not to allow 
the French flag to fly at Supur and other 
„places.!8 Foley acted on the instruction 
and forcibly pulled down the French flag 
from the factory at Supur.1® But no sooner 
had the Collector left the district than the 
French Resident again hoisted the national 
flag over factories under his jurisdiction. 
In 1787 Sherburne, Foley’s successor, 
deputed his Assistant to Supur under his 
instruction to pull the flag down.2? The 
mission brought the Resident to reason. 
‘He was humbled, and in 1790 the English 
Commercial Resident at Sonamukhi found 
‘no concern but his own in the district to 
‘make ‘any engagements or advances for 
‘the cloths.”? In 1793, as the war between 
‘England and France was declared, the 
‘French Resident was forbidden to ‘under- 
‘take any fresh speculation, and one mu- 
tilated house in Supur, which was French 
property’ was taken possession of by the 
‘Magistrate.28 The Supur factory after- 
wards was delivered over to John Cheap, 
the Commercial Resident at Sonamukhi.*# 
‘The English became too formidable a 
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force for any Commercial concern in the 
district, 

Growth of commercial supremacy of the 
English under John Cheap: In establish- 
ing English supremacy in the Commercial 
field John Cheap performed the most im- 
portant role. In 1783 he assumed the 
charge of the Sonamukhi Residency% at 
a time when English Commerce had yet 
only partially recovered from the effects 
of the famine. The direct administration 
of the district by the Company started be- 
fore long. Birbhum garhas had been a 
favourite merchandise in the English and 
the Continental markets. They had a 
very considerable demand in Batavia and 
in the East Coast.26 Manila, too, had an 
alluring prospect.27 The English Com- 
pany with sceptre in hand determined to 
make most of the situation. 

And they did. The restoration and 
maintenance of law and order was the 
responsibility of the Collector and Magis- 
trate, the consolidation and expansion of 
‘investment’ was that of the Commercial 
Resident. Having enormous financial and 
administrative power in the field, the Com- 
mercial Resident John Cheap with the help 
of a large and regular establishment made 
the English unrivalled in the sphere of 
garah production and trade. In giving 
some idea of the volume of production 
and trade in Birbhum garhas, the Danish 
garha production and trade. In giving 
estimated production of 4,00,000 pieces a 
year, exports to European markets were 
about 1,60,000, of which the English share 
was not less than 80,000 pieces.*® ‘There 
is no denying that the volume of English 
investment occupied the largest share in 
the industry. 

Throughout the 1790s the production 
of Birbhum garha, inspite of some un- 
favourable trends in the continental mar- 
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ket due to the revolutionary wars Was 
quite impressive. Is 1792, while 42,300 
pieces had been procured by the Com- 
pany at an outlay of sa Rs. 2,20,2249 in 
1793 the number of pieces was 59,800 
against an outlay of sa Rs. 3,23,454.80 ‘The 
figures for the last two years of the eighte- 
enth century where as follows : 


Years Pieces Amount 
1798 54,480 Sa. Rs. 2,52,653—38! 
1799 54,480 Sa. Rs. 2,46,602—652 


2. Production process and organization 


The thriving industry provided employ- 
ment to a large section of pleople in pro- 
ductive operation. Indeed, the industry 
engaged so great a number of people that 
the Danish Head Factor at Serampore 
described the district to be ‘almost solely 
inhabited by Weavers.” Most of the cot- 
tages possessed charka (spinning wheel) 
to spin cotton into yarn. They were gene- 
rally operated by women folk, ‘mostly 
widows,’ irrespective of caste and creed.* 
But weaving was confined to a particular 
caste (Tanti) of the Hindus and some 
particular sections (Jola and Momin) of 
the Muslims, 

Raw material: Before going into the 
organization of production it is worth- 
while to know some salient facts about 
raw materials, The district which includ- 
ed Bishnupur from 1786 to February 1799, 
was not self-sufficient in the production 
of the required quantity of cotton. In 
1789 the annual production of the Unit- 
ed district was estimated at some 80,000 
maunds of Kapas (uncleaned cotton) of 
inferior quality, 40,000 maunds in Birbhum 
proper and the equal amount in Bishnu- ' 
pur. Allowing for seeds (which made 
up the cost of labour as they were sold 
‘for the next year’s crop, and feeding cat- 
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tle 8° the actual quantity was about one- 
fourth of this, i.e. 20,000 maunds8? The 
aurangs (manufacturing centres) of the 
United district absorbed 97,000 maunds of 
Kapas, or 24,250 maunds of cleaned cot- 
ton.*8 Naturally quite a large quantity 
of cotton had to be imported from out- 
side the district. In 1790 about 17,000 
maunds of ‘Kapas, or 4,250 maunds of 
cleaned cotton were imported by way of 
Murshidabad and Patna.# Some amount 
came also from Mirzapur.*® It may here 
be mentioned that the dearth of raw mate- 
rial that affected so often the investment 
of other merchants did not much trouble 
the English Commercial Resident up to 
the 1790s. Being assured of the full back- 
ing of the district administration, he com- 
pelled the ryots to cultivate cotton and 
other necessary crops.41 He informed the 
Board of Trade in 1800 that his aurang 
was ‘formerly equal tọ its supply of cot- 
ton’*—a fact that gave him a distinct edge 
over his competitors, 

Prices of cotton and yarn: In 1789 
one maund of kapas of 60 sicca weight sold 
in the district at Rs. 4, and cleaned cot- 
“ton at the rate of two and a half seers per 
rupee, or 4 rupees for ten seers which 
usually were the product of one maund of 
kapas. Some sort of middling, rather 
coarse, yarns were spun of the cotton. 
According to fineness of the, yarns they 
were classified under three heads; first, 
second, and third. The market rate of 
each class was as follows: 


first class 1 see 4 chhataks per rupee 
second class 1 ,, 10 
third class 1 ,, 14 


Classifications of Garhas: Three classes 
of yarn produced three assortments of Bir- 
bhum garhas: first class or superfine (also 
called poshaki i.e. fancy by natives, and 


” a 


” a3 


the English Company assortment), second 
class or middling and third class or ordi- 
nary. Each again was divided into three 
categories—A, B and C,—and the diffe- 
rence between them was generally calcu- 
lated at 8 annas per piece.4® One piece of 
garha commonly measured at 362} cu- 
bits4® While the first and the second 
classes of garhas were generally earmarked 
for export, the third class of articles—coar- 
ser varieties were meant for local consump- 
tion. 
_ Dye stuff: An indigenous variety of 
yellow dye used in the district which was 
extracted from fibres of the root of a tree 
called auch.47 Tnoot (mulberry) was also 
used for the purpose ‘generally...by the 
natives in towm:™8 

Organization of Production and export : 
Various groups of- people were engaged 
in different processes of the industry. The 
Kartani (spinner) procured cotton from 
a hat which was spun into yarn. Yarns 
again were brought to hat for sale. The 
weaver worked on his loom at home. In 
spinning thread he could ordinarily ob- 
tain services of the female and minor mem- 
bers of his family and saved thereby a 
part of the cost of production. After the 
cloth was woven it was the dhobi’; (washer- 
man’s) turn to wash and bleach it. 
Bleaching was done under the auspices 
of the export merchants at the aurangs.*® 
Around the aurangs, therefore, dhobr set- 
‘tlements grew up. ‘The weaver brought 
his corah (unbleached) cloth to the hats 
for cash sale if he did not receive dadan 
(advance). But as the weaver was gene- 
rally too poor to purchase cotton or yarn 
at his own he received dadan from the 
cloth merchants, native and European, and 
supplied his produce to the aurang accord- 
ing to the contract. 


System of Dadan: ‘The process of pro- 
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duction and purchases of the piece-goods 
hinged, indeed, on the system of dadan 
or advances. At the early stage of the 
business the English Company procured 
garhas by means of contract with the na- 
tive merchants,5° who made advances to 
the weavers. They were registered weavers 
committed to supply articles at a rate gene- 
rally lower than the fair or market price. 
The registered weavers, also called com- 
pany weavers, were forbidden to work for 
others as long the native contractors would 
employ them. They €éxacted ‘two to 
three rupees and more’ from each weaver 
as selami or respect money.5+ The “Com- 
pany’s protection and its assistance in us- 
ing force” helped them to perpetrate such 
illegalities. Despite all help from the 
Company the contractors often failed to 
fulfil their commitments. In the circums- 
tances the English Company had switch- 
ed over to the system of purchase through 
the Commercial Residest instead of native 
contractors or pykars.°2 But the tradition 
of the latter was followed more vigorously, 
and certainly more efficiently. Advances 
hereafter were supplied by the Commercial 
Resident direct to the weavers. In order 
to ensure a regular supply of goods and 
preclude competition, John Cheap, the 
Commercial Resident, took recourse to 
having a vast body of registered weavers 
in weavers’ hamlets. They were requir- 
ed to attend the aurang (many under 
compulsion) once a year to settle their 
accounts and make new engagements with 
specifications as to rate, weight, size and 
quality of the unbleached garhas. A com- 
pany weaver, as previously under the na- 
tive contractors, was strictly forbidden to 
undertake engagement with any other per- 
son or concern—offering even a higher 
rate or better terms.5 The cloths brought 
to the aurangs would be carefully examin- 
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ed by Company servants, and if found 
below the mark, would be rejected. 

Advances were made for two to four 
pieces at a time," and not exceeding four- 
teen in a year,” “agreeable to the res- 
ponsibility of the weavers or number of 
people in his family.”5* The total amount 
was generally distributed in four instal- 
ments: “One-fourth in February, one- 
fourth in April or May, one-fourth in 
July, and the remainder after the arrival 
of the first consignment, which corresponds 
to half the expected goods.”5? The ad- 
vances were made in instalments and in 
small sums because of “fear that they (the 
weavers) shall spend the money on food 
and delivery no cloths or run away to other 
place,’88 

A tagadeer (peon) was therefore posted 
on the poor creature to keep watch on 
his movement and work. So far as the 
English East India was concerned, the 
tagadeer would accompany the weavers 
to the market “to see that the Company’s 
advances are properly disposed of in a due 
proportion being appropriated to the 
purchase of thread.”®? 

Gomasta and his entourage: In the pro“ 
duction of garhas and the eventual pur- 
chases the gomasta (native agent) of the 
cloth merchants played the key role. He 
was presumably a specialist in the field 
with a thorough knowledge of and a con- 
siderable experience in the trade. He was 
the man “trusted with the capital to 
spend: on the buying of piece-goods.’6° In 
scheduled months he would proceed to the 
weavers’ hamlets with his chest of money 
to distribute advances. He would be ac- 
companied by a group of attendants con- 
sisting of a mohurer (clerk/accountant), 
a cashier, and three to four tagadeers and 
paiks (armed guards) who would enforce 
his order. For the successful operation of 
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the whole system the gomasta might ap- 
point a number of dalals (brokers/sub- 
agents), The latter would keep a vigil 
on the weavers receiving dadan from a close 
proximity so that they might not misuse 
the money nor default. To examine and 
appraise the cloths advanced for and, pur- 
chase pieces from the hat formed other 
functions of the dalal. The great advan- 
tage of a good dalal from the investor’s 
point of view could, hardly be exaggerated. 
“They -(the dalals) have a detailed know- 
ledge of the conditions of the district in 
general, and they know exactly down to 
one anna—how much each weaver might 
demand for his piece of cloth: they are 
thoroughly familiar with the yarn and its 
price according to the cOsts of cotton and 
rice...”6! Sometimes they themselves did 
‘business and issued advances to the 
weavers. 

. As the scheduled months approached, 
the gomasta, with his entourage repaired 
to the weavers’ villages to collect the arti- 
cles advanced for. ‘Transport was quite 
difficult. The Ajay and the Mor (Mayu- 
rakshi) were navigable only. for three 
months, July-September, but many a 
weavers’ village was situated in ‘the inte- 
rior of the district, far away even from 
the temporary water courses. Bullocks 
were the principal means, and coolies and 
bullock-carts the subsidiary ones, to trans- 
port merchandise. The caravan passed on 
more or less throughout the year, but it 
increased in number between October and 
February. Since the foreign-bound vessels 
left the Presidency ports mostly between 
November 10 and March 10,8? the mer- 
chandise had to be dispatched so as to 
reach the port well ahead of the time of 
their departure, Ironically, December to 
February (which coincided with the har- 
vesting . season) was at once the: busiest 
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and the worst season for a weaver. He 
was then to run his loan as fast as he 
could (without impairing of course the . 
quality of his produce) to deliver the sti- 
pulated number of garhas against the 
advances which had already been largely 
spent, with little spare time to weave a 
few pieces for his own to sell at the 
market. 


3. Income of the persons associated with 
production and trade. 


The income of the different classes of 
people engaged in the industry other 
than gomastas and the dalals was quite 
meagre, 

Katani: A Katani, for example, could 
generally spin 7 seers of yarn a month. 
Assumisg that one-rupee procured 24 
seers of cotton, she could earn 1 rupee 10 
annas and | rupee 9 annas 9 gandas per 
month by spinning the second and the 
third sorts respectively. The first sort 
demanded greater skill and time and the 
katani could prepare 44 seers of the first 
class yarn which yielded her 1 rupee 12 
annas a month.% 


' Weaver: Normally a weaver was paid 
10 to 12 annas a piece. It was the fruit 
of his labour for 54 to 6 days, if he was 
a skilled artisan. Deducting the days of 
festivals and ceremonies he could manu- 
facture 44 to 5 pieces per month, yielding 
him 3 sicca rupees “and when times are 
best—three and a half rupees at most.”67 
He might add one-fifth to one-fourth to 
his income by means of part-time labour 
of the minors and the female members 
of his family engaged in cleaning and 
spinning the cotton. Thus, according to 
the computation of the Danish Head Fac- 
tor of Serampore in 1789, the highest 
earning of the best weaver of Birbhum, 
if he was fully employed, was Rs, 3 to 
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Rs 4 per month. From this paltry sum 
a certain percentage was wiped off by pay- 
ment of various exactions and commission 
to the dalal.*® 

Washerman: The usual rate of a 
washerman was l4 annas per piece of 
garha, or 2 rupees a corge (20 pieces), 
that is 10 rupees per hundred. In the 
lean season, however, when there were few 
garhas to wash the rate was lower ; it was 
9 rupees to 8 rupees 12 annas per hun- 
dred.®6? 

Gomasia, dalal and others: A gomasta 
generally served on a monthly salary rang- 
ing from Rs. 15 to 20, supplemented some- 
times by certain amount of commission 
on the total investment. An efficient go- 
masta could make a business of sicca 
Rs. 12,000 to 16,000 in ten months and 
procure 3,000 to 4,000 pieces of garha 
with a company of five to six men (one 
muharer, one cashier, three to four taga- 
deers or paiks). The gomasta earned a 
lot from clandestine business and exactions 
from weavers, The salaries of a muharer, 
a cashier and a peon were Rs. 12, 10 and 3 
respectively, A dalal worked on com- 
mission, the rate being 4 anna on a rupee 
or 34% on purchase. His underhand in- 
come was also quite considerable. 


4, Cost of production and 
merchandise”. 


“charges 


In determining the aurang price of the 
garha—the actual cost of production of the 
articles ready to be dispatched from the 
district to the European settlement out- 
side—the expenses on all items, viz., prices 
of cotton, yarn, weaver’s wage, dalal’s 
commission, washerman’s remuneration, 
employees’ salaries and other incidental 
charges were calculated. Thus the aurang 
price of twenty pieces of garhas was esti- 
mated in an ordinary good season at 
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Rs. 77=as. 11 only. í 

In course of being conveyed to the Pre- 
sidency port the consignment entailed ex- 
penses on other heads, such as, packing, 
road/river transport, 24% sair (customs) 
(till 1788), wages of armed guards and 
other persons necessary to supervise the 
goods, and the sundry costs. Such charges, 
commonly termed “charges merchandise,” 
were calculated at 24% to 5% on the au- 
rang price, depending on the distance from 
the aurang to the ports, Before the European 
merchants established their respective fac- 
tories in Birbhum, they used to purchase 
garhas in their settlements outside the 
district allowing a profit of 20% to 25% 
and 30% on the aurang price according 
to the elasticity of market situation, in 
addition to the “charges merchasdise.” 
Naturally it was 25% in all, 20% profit 
and 5% on “charges merchandise,” and 
the costing stood at 95 rupees per 20 pieces 
before the shipment for foreign markets.” 
Despite freightage they still fetched fat 
profit. In 1793, for example, ‘A’ class 
garha was sold in London at the rate of 
45 S. 6 d. (Rs. 22==as. 12) each,7? that is 
Rs. 455 for twenty pieces. A huge pro- 
fit indeed. 


5. Some constraints on 
Production: 


the growth of 


But the thriving industry soon came 
under serious constraints. The constraints 
originated both from external and inter- 
nal sources, Before the close of the eighte- 
enth century the Bengal piece-goods in- 
dustry had started feeling the pinches of 
the Industria] Revolution in England. As 
early as 1788 the Court of Directors anti- 
cipated a bleak prospect for ordinary and 
middling assortment of Bengal piece goods 
in view of a greater market demand for 
fine as well as cheap-calicoes of Manches- 
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te? But as we already noticed Birbhum 
garhas, inspite of some fluctuations in the 
volume of investment di¢ not face a real 
crisis till the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

At the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, the industry was hard-hit 
by internal developments. Raw cotton 
for the Company aurangs became scarce 
for some years due to either bad seasons 
or ‘lands been worn out.’ An acute 
shortage of raw material forced the spin- 
ners to occasional indleness, which adver- 
sely affected the production of cloth. “To, 
keep the spinners in constant employ 
(wrote Cheap to Board of Trade) there 
must be supply of cotton; for more than 
half their time is lost in going from haut 
to haut, with a few cowries worth of 
thread which when sold enables them to 
buy a small parcel of cotton, merely 
enough to work up for the next haut... 
but if a sale does not offer for their thread, 
they cannot buy cotton and their labour 
is at a stand,’75 

The spinners and weavers were obliged 
to use imported: cotton from Murshidabad 
by way of Katwa to different aurangs. But 
in 1800 in an estimated production of 
2,00,000 pieces “of all sorts, lengths and 
descriptions at 4 seers each” (except, of 
course, the cloth worn by the loca] people) 
requiring 20,000 maunds of cotton, only 
quarter to half the amount was import- 
ed.76 Difficulty in procuring cotton gave 
the weavers a plausible pretext to default. 

The system of furnishing advances to 


the weavers, on which hinged the com- . 
pany investment, came also under a se-- 


vere strain. A variation of “the classical 
form that combined buying with money 
lending,””? the system well-served the pur- 
pose of the Company at the outset. It 
ensured the supply of the articles of the 
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‘the natives. ..’78 
‘quently were 
‘but the 


‘ing community. 


required quantity and standard quality 
without the hazards of ready money pur- 
chases. © The Company could easily im- 


‘pose on its registered weavers a low rate 
‘for long-sized superior assortments. But 


the exploitative system robbed the wea- 
vers of their initiative, and the quality of 
the product deteriorated. This, as the 
Danish Head factor observed, ‘has always 
spoiled the trade of the other nations and 
The products conse- 
“in conspicuous decline,” 
Company was quick to reject 
cloths found even slightly deficient of 
specifications. A coarse garha measuring 
75X24 feet and one of fine assortment 
3 feet shorter were rated at Rs, 7-8 and 
Rs. 9-11 respectively in 1792, and the 
penalty for deficient cloths was Re. 1 
each. The rejected cloth could not al- 
ways have a ready pruchaser at the mar- 
ket and, as a result, the article was a dead 
loss to the weaver. Moreover, the Com- 
pany pressed hard upon the weavers for 
recovery of the arrears and the penalty, 


‘and sometimes “the punishment inflicted” 


was much more than it should have been 
normally,81 as the Commercial Resident 
himself admitted. The contracts with the 
Company became intolerable to the weav- 
Many had given up 
their ancestral profession in disgust, and 
naturally disliked the idea of their family 
members being employed in weaving “pre- 
fering their being employed in the field 


‘to the risks of their suffering what they 


themselves had felt,”83 

In 1795 a wide-spread opposition of the 
weavers flared up against the English. 
They, in a body, flatly refused to weave 
the Company’s garhas. Cheap prosecuted 
a number of recalcitrant weavers to set ex- 


_ample for others, but in vain. Summoned 


to attend at the factory, the general body 
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disobeyed the order, challenging the Com- 
mercial Resident to prosecute them if he 
so liked.8 While asked to state their 
grievances, they unequivocally expressed 
their desire “to be emancipated from the 
factory...” The Commercial Resident 
concluded in despair: “Had the price of 
grain been enhanced most probably few 
or none of these people would have left 
the Company’s employment; but it has 
been so very cheap that the labour on one 
piece of cloth supplied the subsistence of 
a month, and when weavers can be idle 
nothing but compulsion will induce them 
to work.’ - 

Cheap failed to understand the sources 
of their discontent. The genuine ground 
for discontent of the weavers against the 
oppressive treatment of the Company was, 
in fact, fanned by the pykars (itinerant 
trader), the ijaradars (lease holders) and 
the mandals (village headmen) .8 The di- 
rect transaction that the Commercial Resi- 
dent established with the weavers naturally 
impaired power and privilege of the vil- 
lage headmen and the pykars; and from 
a vantage position of “habits of intimacy, 
the same-caste and living in the village’®® 
they now decided to retaliate. It appears 
-that the increased demand for the article 
led many a sardar (head) weaver to orga- 
nise workshops with a number of looms 
run by fellow artisans on wage basis—a 
phenomenon that further strengthened 
their grip over the weaving community. 
The boom conditions in the trade also 
probably contributed to the restiveness of 
the Company’s weavers. Besides the Sona- 
mukhi Residency, the native merchants 
from other districts and provinces were 
no less active in the district.87 There 
were some non-English foreign merchants, 
too, who made cash purchase of the arti- 
cles—a great allurement to the weaving 
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community. The native merchants were 
less fastidious with regard to the quality 
of the goods. They were content with 
short and light assortments demanding less 
exertion and skill and the work on this 
was naturally preferable to the painstak- 
ing job for the Company.*® The market 
was so competetive that even the sister Resi- 
dency of Radhanagar did not shrink from 
seducing the weavers registered under the 
Sonamukhi Residency.®® The scarcity of 
silver currency in the distict—the only 
medium for ready purchase and advance 
to the weavers made the situation worse 
for Cheap.*% The matter definitely dete- 
riorated, particularly from 1799, as the 
Commercial Resident faced an acute.strin- 
gency caused by irregular and inadequate 
supply of money for investment. In 1801, 
while the season for issuing advances came 
up, “there was not a rupee left’? in the 
district treasury.®1 Cheap sent an urgent 
message to the Board transmitting that 
“a cessation of advances altogether puts 
a stop to the receipt of cloths as the wea- 
vers cannot continue their labour” unless 
supplied with money.®? It forced them 
to borrow money from money-lenders on 
unfavourable terms.®* Paucity of advances 
by the Company had an adverse effect on 
the cotton market: the real demand, as 
well as the supply of cotton was “daily 
diminising” ; and, in consequence, prices 
of both cotton and garhas rose in the dis- 
trict.°%* The Company investment, for the 
year, fell to Sa. Rs. 1,26,986.° The native 
merchants sought to fill in the vacuum. 
They made advances to the weavers, who 
were so long in the employ of the Com- 
pany and procured cloths of an ordinary 
variety.°° Relieved of disadvantageous, 
and in many cases forced, services under 
the Company, the weavers were glad to 
make engagements with private merchants, 
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bêt the products suffered a considerable 
debasement in the process,®? 


6. The Doom 


But this did not go for long. The 
European war and the prohibitive tariff 
levied by the British Government at 
home severely reduced the European mar- 
ket for Bengal piece-goods ; and its effects 
particularly since 1896 on Birbhum were 
disastrous. Huge quantity of Bengal piece- 
goods lay dumped on the Company ware- 
houses in England.®*8 Despite its high 
quality, the indent for Sonamukhi piece- 
goods was slashed down in 1809 to 15,000 
‘pieces estimated at Sa. Rs, 97,150 only.% 
On the conclusion of the war in 1814/15 
British calicoes started flooding the world 
market which so long had been dominat- 
ed by Bengal piece-goods. Destitute of 
any patronage, the Bengal cloth industry 
was caught in a crisis, Its products were 
speedily supplanted by Manchester goods 
from British, European, American and 
Asiatic markets.00 Even the home mar- 
ket was not spared, The busy garha mar- 
ket of Dubrajpur, a big mart, was to a 
great extent converted into one of English 
piece-goods.101. There had been an acute 
shortage of cotton and consequent rise 
in its prices throughout Bengal since 
1817/18 as a result of decrease in the pro- 
duction of cotton and the growing exports 
of the article to Great British.°2 The 
Board of Customs, Salt and opium ob- 
served: “There was an increase of 
maunds 3,47,757 in the exportation gene- 
rally of cotton by individuals in the year 
1817/18 while the price of it...rose in 
that year full 2 Rs. 2 as in each maund 
besides the crop falling off to the extent 
of mds 83,927,778 

With scarce raw material and higher 
cost of production Bengal piece-goods 


could hardly face the Competitive market 
at home and abroad.1¢% Company ad- 
jvances were totally stopped in 1820 or 
earlier. The process of destruction was 
accelerated by a sharp decline of bullion 
imports since 1818/19.1° There was the 
general scarcity of circulating media ; rate 
of interest in private transactions had 
frightfully increased and on urgent occa- 
sions it rose to as high as 30 per cent.107 
Still the garha industry, as the indigenous 
sources reveal, continued to give a last- 
ditch battle for its survival upto the early 
1820s.198 As late as 1821/22 a local mer- 
chant came to learn from a message sent 
by his gomasta in Calcutta that his large 
stick of garhas had been cleared for ex- 
ports abroad, and he anticipated a grea- 
ter demand for the article in view of the 
expected arrival at the port of twenty one 
vessels owned by the American, French, 
Danish, Portuguese and Spanish mer- 
chants.10 But the gleam of hope appears 
to have been short-lived. The Magistrate 
of Birbhum wrote in 1835: “Manufac- 
tures have been on the decline since 1818/ 
19 and their present condition, compared 
with their former prosperity, is too true 
an index of the exhausted state of native 
commerce.”10 
The Magistrate continued : 
This district formerly was particularly 
fortunate in the manufacture of cloths, 
for which advances were largely and 
regularly made by the Company as well 
as by private merchants, thereby afford- 
ing employment to numerous indivi- 
duals and causing a fresh circulation of 
money. ‘The cessation of advances on 
the part of the Government..., and the 
gradual expirtation of English cloths 
into India were atonce destructive of 
the hopes of the manufacturers of this 
district, who were unable to compete 
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with the English workmen either in the 

quality or the cheapness of the mate- 

rial, and thus cloths though still to be 
procured are manufactured on an ex- 
tremely limited scale. 

In illustrating the extent of ruins he 
stated that in one village alone, where there 
was not less than 20 private establish- 
ments for the manufacture of cloths, 
“now there was no one in existence.” 

Thus the garha industry, the most ex- 
tensive and. flourishing industry of the dis- 
trict which provided means of living to 
thousands of families was nearly ruined by 
the 1830s. Most of the unemployed wea- 
vers presumably turned to land for sub- 
sistence and the rest, as the official records 
show, join the Company if hardened cir- 
minals. 2 And the spinsers (Katani) who 
were “utterly unfit for agricultural or any 
other means of support.” 18 faced the grim 
reality of starvation, 
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rie# Some of the out-factories were as far as 
from 80 to 40 miles away from the Headquarters. 
(Progs, BOT: Com., 6.4.1784). Besides cotton 
goods (which was the main item), the Residency 
dealt in sugar, shellac, indigo, hemp and a host 
of other commodities, The cotton piece-goods 
were subsequently replaced by the filature silk. 
As the garha trade had flourished, the head- 
quarters of the Residency shifted in the 1790s 
from Sonamukhi to Surul not much distant from 
the river Ajay. Since then Surul had never lost 
its premier position in the Residency. 

In 1790 the following factories with their sub- 
ordinates in Birbhum and Bishnupur were under 
the Commercial Resident of Sonamukhi: 


In Birbhum 
Head factory: Surud 
Subordinate factory: | Uambazar 
m $ Gargoria 
m $5 Iswarpur 
v 3 Alunda 
n n Haripur 
» à Dubrajpur 
” ” Hazratpur 
a m Della (Dhalla) 
In Bishnupur 
Factory Patrasayer 
Subordinate factory Raybaghihi 
» » Gopalnagar 
Factory Sonamukhi 
Subordinate factory Bahmenden 
» Rajerhat 


(Collr. to BOR, 12.10.1790. BCA) 

Five years later, the factories with the number 
of auxiliaries under each were stated to be as 
follows (Progs, BOT: Com., 11.9.1795) : 

Surul and auxiliary factories : 

Sonarandi (Sorandi?) and ditto 

Kanchannagar 

Sattapur 

Sonamukhi and the auxiliary factories : 

Patragayer 


13 


8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
27 


Tora: 
26 BPP: Diamond Jubilee Number, p. 129. 
27 Ibid., 127. 
28 Ibid., pp. 128-131. 
39 Progs, BOT: Com., 72.1792. 
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Sadar-aminar Atmajivanj is an autobio- 
graphy in Assamese written by Harakanta 
Sarma Barua Sadar-amin, an eminent 
gentleman of nineteenth-century Assam. 
Beginning his career as a copyist in the 
collector’s office- at Gauhati in 1835, he 
retired in 1877 as a Deputy Collector 
and died at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. He had experienced the impact of 
British rule during the days of the Com- 
pany as well as the Crown. As such ‘he 
came into contact with men of the older 
regime as well as the new and was thus 
a most competent authority on the order 
which had passed away and the one 
which had come as a sequel.’! 

This autobiography has been edited by 
Sri Kumud Chandra Bordoloi, great-grand- 
son of Harakanta Sarma Barua and son of 


Indumati, his grand-daughter. The editor i 


obtained the manuscript from his uncle 
Bidyakanta Barua. It originally consisted 
of two manuscripts, one big and the other 
small. The smaller manuscript had 104 
pages and dealt with events beginning with 
the author’s birth in 1815 to the coming 
of the Prince of Wales to Calcutta in 
1876. The second and the larger manus- 
cript contained 310 pages; pages 1-8, 113- 
116 and 229-244 were missing. The 
second manuscript begins with his study 
cf Sanskrit grammar at the residence of 
Kanuram Sarma Bardeuri at Nakuchi in 
the district of Kamrup and ends with 
Lieutenant R, Campbells’ taking charge as 


Judicial Commissioner in 1889 and the 


.house-burning accident of Keshab Kanta 


Yuvaraja and the settlement of his second 
son’s marriage in March 1890. It can be 
assumed that he wrote the larger manus- 
cript earlier, sometime in 1880 and the 
smaller one in or about 1898, three or 
four years before his death. The second 
manuscript has been edited by filling up 
the missing links from the first one. The 
book was published in 1960 with financial 
aid from the Publication Board, Govern- 
ment of Assam. 

The autobiographer divides his work 
into two parts. The introductory chapter 
in the first part deals with his birth and 
lineage and summarises the events of the 
Burmese invasions of Assam. Members of 
his family were compelled to seek shel- 
ter in Bengal. From the second chapter, 
he narrates his experiences in the politi- 
cal events of the country till 1872. The 
second part gives a brief summary of the 
political events of Assam from 1873 to 
1890. 

The autobiography is in the form of 
a year-to-year diary starting from: 1832-33 
and ending in 1889-90. The author 
begins each year’s account with names of 
the British officers in charge of Assam 
and Kamrup, then narrates with dates the 
events of his family and the important 
fisca] and judicial measures introduced by 
the new administrators, in the imple- 
mentation of which he himself played an 
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important role. The monotony of the 
style is relieved by the interesting treat- 
ment he gives to the historical events as 
well as the incidents of his family. Here 
and there, he makes his own comments. 
In the very first para of his work, 
Harakanta Barua supplies an important in- 
formation regarding the responsibility of 
King Chandrakanta Singha for the first 
Burmese invasion of Assam.2 This con- 
tradicts the statement in the Assamese 
chronicles, most of which make Badan 
Chandra Barphukan the sole culprit for 
this disaster. While summarising the 
events of the Burmese invasions, he refers 
to their appropriation of the wealth lying 
accumulated in the temples of Assam and 


the imposition of the Kharikatana or 
the poll tax, which was assessed as 
follows? : 


Well-do-do persons @ Rs. 3-0 
Middle class persons @ Rs. 20 
Poor class persons @ Re. 1-0 
Freemen, bondsmen and slaves @ 8 
annas. 

Harakanta Barua hints at the establish- 
ment of peace in Assam by the British 
after expulsion of the Burmese and states 
that this happy news brought back many 
fugitives to their country. His family 
from their shelter with a Bengali family 
at Chilmari had already returned to 
Assam, when David Scott had first defeat- 
ed the Burmese in 1821. He mentions 
that in March 1824, when the British 
released Gauhati, Raha and Nowgong 
from Burmese Occupation, they made fis- 
cal arrangement with the existing revenue 
officers of Kamrup and appointed a cer- 
tain Bishnu Chandra Mukhapadhyaya as 
Tahsildar. The name of this officer is 
not found in the contemporary Assamese 
chronicles. 

On April 24, 1833, Purandar Singha 
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was formally installed as the ruler of Upper 
Assam at Jorhat.6 He was to pay to the 
Company an annual tribute of Rs. 50,000. 
According to the agreement made be- 
tween Robertson on behalf of the East India 
Company and Purandar Singha on March 
2, 1833, the Company made over to the 
latter ‘the portion of Assam lying on the 
south bank of the Brahmaputra to the 
east of the river Dhansiri and on the 
northern bank to the east of a small river 
near Biswanath.” Harakanta Barua gives 
the name of this small river as Kachujan.8 

The British at the initial stage thought 
it inadvisable to make any radical change 
in revenue administration. Therefore 
Scott altered the existing institutions only 
when it was considered absolutely neces- 
sary. But the early estimates of the 
demands and receipts were far from his 
expectations. He therefore wanted to 
find new sources of revenue. The tax on 
brahmottar and nankar grants, originally 
an emergency cess, continued to be levied. 
To cover the expenses of mufass:l police 
and contingencies, a barangani was ordered 
to be levied from six to eight annas a 
rupee on the jumma or gross collection.? 
Besides the barangani, the ryots were 
required to pay 64% to the Chowdhury 
for mufusil, 4% as commission for ex- 
change on the narayani rupee besides in- 
terests on the balances and for all dilatory 
payment.° Harakanta Barua gives us the 
rate of taxes imposed on land as follows" : 

Khiraj land per pura . annas 8 
Lakhiraj land A . annas 4 

The Chowdhury of each pargana during 
bis tenure of office was entitled to manmati 
or rent-free grant, the service of a num- 
ber of paiks and a commission of 144% 
of the revenue. To assist him in his work, 
one Kakati (scribe), one Thakuria (Sub- 
ordinate Collector) and one Patwari 
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(agcountant) were appointed. They got 
remuneration from the Chowdhury’s ex- 
chequer also (of 144%, the Chowdhury 
kept Rs. 7/- for himself and disbursed the 
remaining amount as follows: Re. 1/- to 
the Patwari, Rs. 4/- to the Thakuria, 
Rs. 2/- to the Kakati and annas 4 as mis- 
cellenous expenses in the office) 12 The 
Kharikatana was now extended to all 
classes of people, including the slaves and 
bondsmen, which was assessed as follows! : 

Persons working with more than two 
ploughs @ Rs. 3-0-0 

Persons ' working with two ploughs 


@ Rs. 2-0-0 

Persons working with one plough 
@ Re. 1-0-0 ` 

Freemen, bondsmen and slaves @ 8 


annas. 

There was no uniformity in the mode of 
collection. Often there was one assess- 
ment in the office and another in the 
pargana; each Chowdhury followed his 
own plan, and it was a common feature 
to find taluks of one pargana in the cen- 
tre of another or removed several parganas 
off. This is hinted by Harakanta Barua. 
He himself was allotted the paragana of 
Hazo in 1835 when he was working as a 
Copyist in the Collector’s Office at Gau- 
hati on Rs. 20 a month. But all fiscal 
duties wcre done on his behalf at first by 
his elder brother Sivakanta Barua,!® and 
later by his younger brother Gaurikanta.1’ 
Gaurikanta, being a minor, the actual 
services were done by their priest Kanu- 
ram Sarma,1® who was appointed as the 
Dulia Chowdhury in 1843. 
` A Chowdhury had to work against a 
number of odds. In spite of this fact, if 
a Chowdhury could pay off his dues in 
time, he might be reappointed ; in default, 
he suffered prosecution and the distraint 
of his tangible property.1® But the mere 

Il 
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name of a Chowdhury was of high value 
in the eyes of the people. It was under 
these circumstances, that to preserve the 
allotmerit of the Hazo pargana in his name, 
Harakanta Barua often paid the deficit 
from his own pocket before any notice 
was served to him.?? 

During his long period of service, Hara- 
kanta Barua came into personal contact 
with a large number of British officers. 
His impressions and comments on some 
of them supplement our knowledge re- 
garding those personages. He refers to 
Scott’s affection and regard for the Assa- 
mese people.24 He states that Scott was 
very fond of hunting and used to take 
seven or eight elephants on his hunting 
expeditions in which he was always accom- 
panied by Radhakanta Barua,?? Harakanta’s 
father. He attended his duty at the Court 
from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. While going to 
and returning from his Office, he was 
accompanied by two to three hundred 
attendants.?8 

When Mr. A. J. Moffat Mills, the Judge 
ol the Sadar Dewani Adawlat, visited 
Assam in 1853, Harakanta Barua was the 
acting Sirastadar at Gauhahi. The 
details of Mills’ enquiries and discus- 
sions with the Deputy Collector 
and other: Officers and their alert- 
ness to meet the Judge are indeed very in- 
teresting. Harakanta Barua states that 
the first enquiry made by Mills soon after 
his arrival in Assam was about Lakhira; 
lands.24 The British policy towards the 
so-called Lakhirajdars in Assam was a sub- 
ject of considerable discontentment. <A 
large number of Lakhirajdars lost their 
copper-plates, sanads and other tittle-deeds 
during the period of confusion; some in 
Upper Assam had them burnt in 1840 by 
a fire that broke out in the court build- 
ings of Sibsagar, while investigation was 


g2 
in progress.*° Taking advantage of this 
situation, some unscrupulsous people pre- 
ferred claims with spurious deeds which 
made the identification of the bonafides 
of rightful holders extremely difficult? 
When Mills enquired about this, Hara- 
kanta Barua boldly protested stating that 
there was no evidence that any person 
enjoyed lakhiraj lands on forged title- 
deeds.37 

At the initial stage of British rule in 
Assam, a large number of Bengalis were 
_ recruited to the government services. 


Gradually the policy of recruiting local ` 


people was preferred. At the time of 
Mills’s visit to Assam, there was a good 
number of Bengali employees in various 
Government services. When Mills asked 
the reason for this, Captain F. A. Row- 
latt, the Collector, failed to give a satis- 
factory reply and simply shifted the blame 
to his predecessors. Afterwards, when 
Rowlatt told MHarakanta Barua of the 
matter and his reply to Mills, the latter 
dared criticize his statement,?® which 
reveals his courage and love of his 
countrymen. BS Nn hee 

Harakanta Barua had close relations 
with Captain Rowlatt. Satisfied with his 
services, Rowlatt had once presented him 
a life-size looking glass, a book named 
Babu-Bilas, a book on Indian history and 
an Anglo-Bengali dictionary.2® On one 
occasion, when Major Jenkins was a little 
offended with Rowlatt, Harakanta Barua 
managed to calm the situation.2°, He also 
refers to the popularity of Jenkins in 
Assam. He even arranged an interview 
between Rani Padmarekha, the consort of 
Ghanakanta Singha Yuvaraj, and Mrs. 
Jenkins. The description of this inter- 
View! not only speaks of the author’s 
literary skill but also portrays a picture’ of 
the, aristocratic way of life led by the 
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consorts of the deposed Ahom princes nd 
the British officers. 

The work also contains references to 
some of the important incidents of Indian 
history of this period like the revolt of 
1857,82 the transfer of Government from 
the East India Company to the Crown, 
the arrival of the Russians at Kabul in 
188584 the assassination of Lord Mayo, the 
Governor General, at Andamans,25 the 
arrest of the Burmese King Thibaw by the 
British in December, 1885,86 etc. ' 

While describing his personal contacts 
with important personages like General 
Jenkins, A. J. Moffat Mills, Ghanakanta 
Singha Yuvaraja, Keshabkanta Singha 
Yuvaraja, Baloram Phukan, Dinanath 
Bazbarua etc., he refers to some of the 
incidents which have important bearing 
not only on their characters but also on 
the social life of the people. In connec- 
tion with the 1857 Revolt in Assam, he 
supplies some information not found in 
other sources. While referring to the parts 
played by Maniram Dewan and Dutiram 
Barua in this revolt, he describes the haras- 
sments to which king Kanderpeswar Singha 
was placed by the British Government in 
course of the event. He further informs 
that Captain Rowlatt used to move in 
disguise around Gavhati at night and that 
W. Agnew, the Magistrate of Goalpara 
was reported to sentence to death two or 
three persons in Upper Assam on receiv- 
ing reports from the local people.8? He 
also states that Major H. Vetch sent to 
London in 1851 some samples of ores of 
gold and silver and red, black, yellow and 
white stones collected in and around 
Sadiya along with a number of products 
grown in Assam.38 

Besides these, he records some events 
relating to transport and communication 
in Assam. The overland routes connect- 
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inge Assam with Bengal was impassable 
during the rainy seasons.®® Introduction 
of steamer communication with Assam 
was therefore urgently necessary. The 
Assam Tea Company to transport their 
stores and labourers procured a steam-boat, 
the Assam, in 1841 for navigation on 
the .Brahmaputra. The vessel set out on 
her maiden voyage to Gauhati on the 
first of March, 1842 and reached there 
safely on the 30th. Harakanta Barua re- 
cords this event and refers to the huge 
gathering on that occasion.© But on the 
return journey, the boat gave lots of 
trouble ; she was at last disposed of at 
considerable loss.4t In 1847, a steam-boat 
under the direct control of the Company 
Government made its appearance for the 
first time at Gauhati. But the, services 
rendered were not dependable. It was 
only in 1861 that the Indian General 
Steam Navigation Company introduced 
their regular services for carrying passen- 
gers and goods along the Brahmaputra. 
Even then, sometimes there were troubles 
in steering.“ : 

Harakanta Barua’s work bears testimony 
to the fact that Assamese people in the 
nineteenth century were not yet free from 
orthodoxy. Even eminent persons like 
Haliram Dhekial Phukan, the Assistant 
Magistrate of Gauhati, did not prosecute 
his study of English for religious scruples. 
When his son Anandram proceeded to 
Calcutta, he took Brahmin cooks with him 
to prepare his food.*# 
did not taste the pickles offered to him 
by Mrs. Jenkins.*5 

Before performing any auspicious cere- 
mony, ‘people used to propitiate the dities 
by some sort of offerings. The Brahmins 
and Gosains were greatly dissatisfied with 
the abolition of slavery in 1843. To res- 
tore the Devotter pykes,- they made a 
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representation to the Commissioner of 
Assam, but it was preceded by 100,000 
offerings to Siva in the Aswakranta tem- 
ple*® Even in cases of fatal diseases, 
people did not resort to allopathic treat- 
ment and foreign doctors. Ayurvedic 
treatment was practised by indigenous 
physicians called Kabiraj. People had 
more confidence in divination and incan.- 
tation than in the medical science.‘7 

The virtual monopoly of office in almost 
all the departments by the new-comers from 
Bengal in the early part of British rule 
generated ill-feeling and resentment 
among a section of the people and. for 
this the Omlahs were held responsible. 
Robinson states that “All that the Assa- 
mese knew of the Bengali character from 
observations of the life led by the Bengali 
Omlah employed in the country by no 
means a favourable specimen...thus they 


‘have a very low opinion of the virtue of 


the Bengalee.74® The situation created 
by the British administration was such 
that the Assamese were obliged to patro- 
nise them. They became the penmen of 
their petitions, accountants often spokes- 
men at the Councils; and to serve their 
own purpose the Bengalis instilled into 
them a spirit for litigation4® But it 
must be remembered that the Omlahs were 
not the true representatives of the people 
of Bengal. Harakanta Barua narrates how 
often they used to distort the facts and 
thereby helped to create ill-feeling be- 
tween the Bengalis and the Assamese.5° 
With the development of transport and 
communication, the Assamese used to pro- 
ceed to Calcutta in pursuit of trade or 


, higher education. They came into close 


contact with the Bengalis and thus could 
have a correct picture of their neighbours. 
This resulted in a process of cultural as- 
similation which removed the earlier ill- 
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feeling. This can also be inferred from 
Harakanta Barua’s own life and pursuits. 
He had a-number of Bengali friends. His 
third son Durgakanta had his education 
at Calcutta. When his second son Rat- 
nakanta fell ill at Calcutta, he was treated 
by a Bengali physician, Chandra Kishore 
by name. He was interested in Bengali 
literature. He refers to a literary work 
Harismriti Sudhankur,' most probably 
written-in Bengali. He uses a number of 
Bengali words in his work. He twice visited 
Calcutta, once in November 1874 and 
again in course of his pilgrimage to Gaya, 
Srikhetra etc. in 1882. He describes the 
communication between Assam and Ben- 
gal"? and refers to the residence of the 
Governor General at Calcutta, the bridge 
over the Ganges, areas like Barabazar, 
Chinabazar etc. and hints at the thick po- 
pulation and hot climate of the city.*3 
He also records the two visits of the 
Prince of Wales to Calcutta in 1876 and 
1889,54 a mela at the city on December 4, 
188355 and the death of the reputed Sans- 
krit scholar Anandaram Barua there on 
January 19, 1889.58 

Harakanta Barua has not given due 
and, proper treatment to some of the other” 
important events of the period. He 
writes little about tea-cultivation in Assam. 
He makes no reference to the condition 
of agriculture in the country. The pro- 
gress of education during this period has 
also not received due treatment at his 
hands. He records the establishment of 
the first Baptist Church at Gauhati in 
December 184557 without any reference to 
the coming of the American missionaries 
to Assam. He even does not mention the 
imposition of Bengali as the Court lan- 
guage in Assam in 183] and the services 
of the American Baptist mission to re- 
instate Assamese in 1871. For the out- 
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break of the Great Revolt of 1857, as Well 
as for its failure, he makes Nana Sahib 
solely responsible. Here and there he 
makes mistakes in giving the dates, but 
such errors are very few. 

' Despite these inconsistencies, Harakanta 
Barua’s autobiography “serves the purpose 
of a realistic and intimate history .of 
Assam of the nineteenth century ‘and fu- 
ture scholars will have to turn it again 
and again when they take up the work of 
compiling a critical and scientific recons- 
truction of the period.’”®8 With his other 
work Asam Buranji he occupies an im- 
portant place among the chroniclers of 
nineteenth-century Assam. 


1 Harakanta Barua, Asam Buranji, ed, by S. K. 
Bhuyan, Gauhati, 1930, Preface, pp. 1i-iii. 

.2 This is also supported by two letters written 
by Chandrakanta Singha: the first one was 
addressed to Badan Chandra Barphukan, whicb 
the latter submitted to the Magistrate of Rang- 
pur in the first week of November, 1815 (Bengal 
Pohtical Consultations, December 8, 1815, Nos. 52, 
58 A & B) and the second to the Governor 
General in November 1819 (Bengal Political Con- 
Sultations, July 29, 1820, No. 90). 

8 This tax was levied under different names, 
Khartkatna in Kamrup, hearth tax in Darang 
and Gadhan in Upper Assam, 

Harakanta Barua, Sadar-aminar Atmayivani, ed 
by K. C. Bordoloi, North Gauhati, 1960, p. 6. 

4 Harakanta Barua, op. cit, p. 4. 

5 Ibid., p. 6. 

8 Bengal Political Consultations, 
30, No. 112. 

T Ibid., No. 91. 

8 Harakanta Barua, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Barangani was an arbitrary imposition levied 
to meet these expenses, for which the ordinary 
revenue was found inadequate. Its imposition 
was highly unpopular. 

9 Bengal Political Consultations, 1833; May 80, 
No. 83. 

* This coin was originally introduced in Cooch- 
Behar by Maharaja Narnarayan (1540-81). The 
rate of exchange for 100 Sicca rupees was Rs, 126- 
7-4 in narayani rupee. 


1833, May 


SADAR-AMINAR ATMAJIVANI 


® Bengal Political Consultations, 1883; May 80, 
No. 89; Bogle to Robertson, Febuary 10, 1833. 

* One pura is equal to 3% Bengal beegha or 
4987 sq. metre approximately. 

11 Harakanta Barua, op. cit, 

12 Ibid., p. 128 

18 Ibid. This tallies with the official records- 
Bengal ‘Political Consultations, 1833; May 30, 
No. 89; Bogle to Robertson, February 10. 

14 Bengal Political Consultations, 1833 ; May 30, 
No. 89; Bogle to Robertsoff, February 10. 

15 Harakanta Barua, op. cit, p. 12. 

16 Ibid, pp. 16£. 

17 Ibid., pp. 22f. 

18 Ibid., p. 40. 

19 H. K. Barpujari, Assam; In the Days e the 
Company, Gauhati 1963, p. 41. 

20 Harakanta Barua, op. cit., 
64, 83, 122, 124, 188. * 

21 Ibid., pp. 6lf. 

22 Ibid., p. 62. 

28 Ibid., p. 61. 

24 Ibid., pp. 698. 

25 Assam Secretariat, File No. 259, 1872 regard- 
ing Lakhiraj holdings in Assam. 

26 H. K. Barpujari, op. cit, p. 209.. 

27 Harakanta Barua, op. cit, pp. 17£. 

28 Ibid, p. 82. - 

29 Ibid, p. 115. i 

80 Ibid, pp. 118f. 

81 Ibid, pp. 97. 

82 Ibid., p. 103. - 

88 Ibid., p. 122. 

84 Ibid, p. 249; This perhaps refers to the 
Russian occupation of Panjdeh on 30th March, 
1885 after driving away the Afghans from that 
piace, 

85 Ibid., p. 179. 

36 Ibid, p. 252. 

87 .Ibid., pp. 103f. 

“38 Ibid, p. 63. 

BƏ For details see John M'coch, Topography 
of Assam, Delhi, 1975 p. 9. 


p. 17. 


pp. 46, 50, 6l, 
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40 Harakanta Barua, op. cit, p. 29 Barua gives 
the date as June 1839, which is wrong. 

41 H. A. Antrobus, A History of the Assam 
Company, pp. 360ff. 

42 Assam Secretariat, File No. 236 of 1851; 
Jenkins to Rogers, May 10, 1851. 

48 Harakanta Barua op. cit, pp. 222, 224-225. 

44 Gunabhiram Barua, <Anandaram Dhekial 
Phukanar Jivan Charitra, Gauhati, 1971, p. 35. 

45 Harakanta Barua, op. cit, p. 98. 

46 Ibid, pp. 408. 

47 Ibid., pp. 43ff, 46, 114; Gunabhiram Barua, 
op. cit, p. 167. 

48 Assam Secretariat, File No. c.o. 507, 1862; 
Robinson to Jenkins, October 4, No. 760. 

49 Bengal Revenue Consultation (also proceed- 
ings), 1836. March 1, No. 40; Matthie to Jen- 
kins, February 15, 1835. 

50 Harakanta Barua, op. cit, pp. 1336. | 

51 Ibid. p. 272. The title of the work bears 
resemblance to another work Nitilatankur, a 
compendium of Kamandaka’s Nitisara with Assa- 
mese translation by one Bagis Sarma, belonging 
most probably to the close of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Investiga- 
tion so far made has not yet confirmed that Haris- 
mriti Sudhankur is an Assamese work. The 
editor of the autobiography also thinks that it was 
probably a work in Sanskrit or Bengali. 

52 Ibid., pp. 193ff.; pp. 285ff. 

58 Ibid., p. 198. 

öt Ibid, p. 208, and pp. 280f. He puts the 
second visit on 8rd January. 1890. 

55 Ibid., p. 244. He does not mention the 
occasion of the mela but refers to a large gather- 


ing there. 
58 Ibid., p. 274. 
5T Ibid, p. 45. 
58 Ibid. Preface, p. iii. 
Note: The full name and designation of 


Harakanta Sarma Barua Sadar-amin has 
been abbreviated here as Harakanta 
Barua. 
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The comprehensive history of Bihar 
(Vol. III, Parts I and II) ed. by Kalikinkar 
Datta. Published by Kashi Prasad Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna, 1976, Rs. 120/-. 


Volumes on the comprehensive history 
of Bihar represent a commendable project, 
for these furnish us with a broad-based 
account of Bihar’s modern history. Des- 
pite the bewildering vastness of this sub- 
jectmatter, chapters pertaining to diffe- 
rent themes have been prepared by specia- 
lists, and a co-ordinated picture has 
emerged. 

Chapter I of Volume III, Part I centres 
round the activities of early European 
trading Companies which ‘began their 
operations there in the 17th century.’ The 
importance of Patna as a centre of trade 
has been emphasised. The author attaches 
particular importance to the Dutch, des. 
cribed as ‘the most powerful European 
mercantile people in India in the 17th 
century.’ Inspite of post 1757 political 
changes, the Dutch could retain much of 
their enterprise. As regards the French 
Company, the interplay of political and 
economic forces has been given due atten- 
tion. The story of the growth of the 
English Company is greatly relevant, al- 
though much of this is already well-known. 

Chapter II narrates political history 
from Plassey to Diwani. The episode of 
Ramnarain provides an interesting subject. 
matter. Mir Jafar’s ill-feeling towards 
this powerful functionary has been handl- 
ed carefully. But the Revolution of 1760 
has, by contrast, been summarily disposed 
of, Similarly, a more detailed account of 


Mir Kasim’s suppression of powerful 
zamindars should have been given. The 
immediate aftermath of Buxar leading to 


the grant of Diwani deserves greater 
elaboration. 
Chapter III contains useful informa. 


tion on the working of the dual govern. 
ment. We learn that “military help was 
occasionally requisitioned by the Officer 
in Bihar to realise arrears of revenue from 
the zamindars and to bring them under 
effective control of the Company’s govern. 
ment.” But the effects of the famine of 
1770 upon zamindars and peasants call for 
greater clarification. 

Chapter IV informs us of Kalyan Singh’s 
(son of Shitab Rai) relations with Warren 
Hastings. The reduction of the zamindars 
of the jungle Tarai has been mentioned, 
but the character of this problem has not 
been sufficiently analysed. One wonders 
if such disturbances were solely agrarian, 
This chapter appears to be an amalgam of 
diverse events ranging from the abolition 


of dual government to relations with 
Nepal. 
Chapter V familiarises us with tribal 


unrest. The grievances of different tribes 
(Santals and Kols) have been pointed out. 
The Kol insurrection has been discuss- 
ed at length. A description of the course 
of such events: with reference to the feel- 
ings of the people, would have made this 
chapter more authentic. The author is 
correct in commenting that the Santal in- 
surrection ‘opened a new chapter in the 
history of Bengal and Bihar.’ He refers 
to administrative and other changes in- 
troduced by the government as preventive 
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mgasures, but one should be more interest- 
ed in specifically agrarian measures, 

Chapter VI on political history (1859- 
1912) is very extensive and factual, with 
‘the political evolution of Bihar’ as its cen- 
tral theme. The consequences, immediate 
and remote, of the uprising of 1857 should 
have been emphasised. The growth of Mus- 
lim loyalty accompanied by the new British 
pro-Muslim policy as part of a prolonged 
separatist movement evokes our interest. 
The author establishes his point that the 
replacement of Urdu by Hindi provoked 
controvesies and divided the educated 
people. An interesting point is that this 
polarisation cut across religious lines. The 
political aspects of this language contro- 
versy form an important part of Bihar’s 
modern history. The author very com- 
petently traces the growth of social and 
political consciousness in Bihar. He 
shows how elitist an communal organisa- 
tions initiated this process, but does not 
refer to the impact, if any, of the Indian 
Association and the National Conference 
upon Bihar’s political trends. What were 
the contributions of the Bengali commu- 
nity in Bihar towards the growth of such 
consciousness? The Ilbert Bill controversy 
has been discussed, but this chapter con- 
tains no treatment of the very important 
period between 1885 and 1912 when 
Indian nationalism was assuming new 
dimensions. 

Chapter VII on freedom movement 
starts with an account of the uprising of 
1857. The author correctly notes that 
‘there was a strong undercurrent of dis- 
content in Bihar’ against the English even 
before 1857. References to tribal distur- 
bances in Chotanagpur, Manbhum and 
Singhbhum provide us with an important 
starting-point, but the character of Kunwar 
Singh’s resistance should have been criti- 
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cally analysed. Another neglected. issue 
relates to the ‘Muslim’ aspect of the up. 
rising. Similarly, the movement of Birsa 
Bhagwan merits greater attention, The 
author then traces the growth of nationa- 
lism since early Congress days, Effects of 
the anti-partition agitation upon Bihar 
politics have not received due attention. 
One wonders if extremism did not affect 
nationalism in Bihar. Of subsequent phases, 
the movement of 1942-43 has been discuss. 
ed in some detail, but one would like to 
be enlightened on the rural base, if any, 
of a movement in which ‘Bihar played a 
chivalrous role with unflinching determi- 
nation and unbending spirit.’ 

Chapter VIII on Wahhabi movement 
is well written and well equipped with 
facts, although the ‘economic undercur- 
rents’ of the movement have not been 
particularly dealt with. The anti-British 
character of the movement has been point- 
ed out. The importance of Bihar as its 
organisational base has led the author to 
conclude that the movement ‘enjoyed 
wide support.’ 

The portion on the administration of 
justice, as part of Chapter IX, contains 
useful information. ‘The author bestows 
particular care on the project of Indiani- 
sation of judicial service. He observes 
that this ‘conformed to the object of 
economy as much as it fulfilled the ends 
of justice.’ He surveys the process of 
separation of the two offices of the Magis- 
trate and Collector and points out the 
unsatisfactory working of the system. No 
wonder that this separtion was finally 
abandoned in 1859. The police reforms 
of Cornwallis may be studied in conjunc- 
tion with the Permanent Settlement, the 
effects of which have not been sufficiently 
discussed. 

Chapter X on administrative and cons- 
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titutional history portrays a system under 
which Bihar remained a part of the Ben. 
gal Presidency until 1912. Of particular 
importance is an account of the judicial 
system under the Indian High Courts 
Act of 1861. The portion on constitutinal 
developments should have been more ela. 
borate. The background to the separation 
of Bihar and Orissa from the Bengal Pre- 
sidency in 1912 as well as its aftermath 
have not been discussed. Chapter XI deal. 
ing with administration of the following 
period (1919-47) is modelled on a simi- 
lar pattern. The working of the Patna 
High Court ‘at the apex of the judicial 
administration’ of the province has been 
described with due care. The growing 
entry of the Indian element into different 
spheres of administration might have 
rendered this account more stimulating. 
Several chapters on economic history 
have drawn our attention to the various 
aspects of economy and economic condi- 
tion. We learn that some old industries 
like cotton were in good shape, but Euro- 
pean economic penetration led to reverses. 
The ruin of the cotton industry by 1838 
has been described by the author as ‘a 
national calamity.’ The account of opium 
and indigo industries is mportanti, it 
gives us a picture of the plight of the 
ryots. The importance of Patna as a dis- 
tributing centre for trade in Bihar has 
been pointed out. It is, of couse, true 
that ‘most of the exportable goods were 
carried to Calcutta by boats’, but did not 
trade relations with other nighbouring 
areas exist? In any case, as noted in 
chapter XIII, the predominant feature 
of Indian economy has always been agri- 
culture. The treatment of mineral 
industry is helpful. The growth of TISCO 
as an important landmark in the history 
of Indian industries has been discussed. 
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Mica and copper, for which Bihar is justly 
famous, have not been neglected either. 
A critical estimate of the general effects 
of the great economic depression during 
the thirties of the present century might 
have facilitated better understanding. 
The poverty of Bihar, as contrasted with 
its rich natural, resources, has been a para- 
doxical theme to the students of economic 
history. Reasons for such backwardness 
need not always be sought in economic 
forces. 

Volume II, Part II deals with religion, 
society and culture. Chapter XV starts 
with an assumption that religious reforma- 
tion has preceded and initiated the Renais- 
sance in Bihar. The Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment has been discussed, but there should 
have been a more detailed survey of its 
social aspects including the emancipation 
of women. The course of the Ramkrishna 
Mission movement has been surveyed in 
a brilliant manner. Another important 
item relates to Sikhism and the Sikhs. 
We gather that Sikhs of Bihar remained 
loyal to the British during the uprising 
of 1857. There is an interesting reference 
to the influence of the Ghadu party in 
America upon the Sikh community in 
Bihar. This should be kept open for 
future studies. 

Within the fold of Islam, reform move- 
ment began to gain ground, Muslims 
began to find virtue in English education. 
Many educational and cultural organi- 
sations were formed. One wonders if all 
this activity excercised any liberalising 
influence upon Muslim social structure. 
The author devotes particular attention 
to the missionaries of Chotanagpur, espe- 
cially the Gossner Mission. -The role of 
the missionaries in the promotion of edu- 
cation and medica] facilities cannot be 
exaggerated, although their success in 
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bripg'ng about genuine religious and 
doctrinal transformation may be doubted. 
The fundamentals of tribal Adivasi cul- 
ture remained by and large. unaffected. 
It is time we understood the forces behind 
the alienation of tribals from non-tribals. 

Rel’gious reformation and cultural 
regeneration, | Notwithstanding, social 
conservatism died hard. Women were still 
a secluded community. One would like 
to know more about the effects of educa- 
tion upon women. It is unfortunate 
that no schools for girls existed. ‘Till 
the late sixties of the 19th century, 
excepting those of the Christian Missions.’ 
The traditional system of education 
resting on Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
continued to be at work. The growth of 
English education in the-wake of Bentinck’s 
Resolution of 7 March, 1835 at school, 
college and university levels has been ade- 
quately discussed. An important point 
is that education was patronised largely 
by feudal magnates. Chapters on language 
and literature have imparted a new com- 
plexion to political and socio-economic 
history. 

These two volumes are really com- 
prehensive, with almost everything 
under ‘the sun, varying from nationalism 
to painting, mentioned by eminent 
scholars. -‘This enormous range may have 
been responsible for a rather brief and 
inadequate treatment of many an im- 
portant topic. Another deficiency has 
been a comparative lack of emphasis on 
original and unpublished documents. The 
great and undoubted ‘utility of this ‘com- 
prehensive’ project consists more in collec- 
tion compilation and systematic presenta- 
tion of existing facts’ than in introducing 
new opinions and conclusions. 

—Ajay Chandra Banerjee 
Presidency College, Calcutta 
12 


Radharaman Mitra, Gangar Ghat. 
Published by Aitihashik, 
Calcu‘ta, 1978 Rs. 4.50. 


Calcutta’s history has for long been a 
bundle of myths and half-truths, The 
life and the people of old Calcutta, as 
subjects of serious historical research, have 
been neglected. Although very recently 
some of our historians have taken some 
interest in Calcutta’s history, much 
remains to be done to rebuild the fasci- 
nating story of how from a few sleeping 
riverside villages, Calcutta grew in size 
and importance to become the nerve centre 
of colonial India’s commerce and admi- 
nistration. Considering the scarcity of 
literature on Calcutta’s past, the book 
under review makes useful reading. For 
the same reason, the editors of Aitihashik 
deserve praise for taking up an extremely 
important project of bringing out a 
series of monographs on the history of 
Calcutta. The present work is the first in 
the series. The author, Radharaman 
Mitra, although not a historian by train- 
ing or profession, knows much about old! 
Calcutta and his slin volume carries a 
large variety of information. 

Basing on Upjohn’s map of 1792-93 
and a later day chart, the date of which 
is not mentioned, ‘the author has pre- 
pared ‘a list of the numerous wharves, 
jetties, bathing and burning ghats that 
came up on Calcutta's waterfront in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centures, a 
time when Calcutta was being slowly 
transformed from a European settlement 
into a full grown cosmopolitan city. 
Brief annotations on them by the author 
inform us about their builders, why they 
were built and how over time some chang- 
ed their names and a few disappeared 
from the scene altogether. Here is a geo- 
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graphically, afranged~ descriptive account 
of the ghats. Some of these were ferry 
ghats and a few like the Chandpal Ghat, 
used by the sea-going liners. Besides these, 
there: were -bathing ghats, burning ghats 
andothers for loading and unloading 
goods. A-.good number of the earliest 
ghats, as shown in Upjohn’s map, was 
built: for such trading purposes by men 
like: Sohharam~Basak and Baishnabcharan 
Séth-: From about.the middle of the 
eighteenth century, as Calcutta started 
developing as the link between overseas 
trade -and the interior markets of Eastern 
and ‘Northern India, European and Indian 
traders having an interest iri the export 
and inland-trade, moved to-Calcutta, built 
their private ghats ‘and established market 
centres (hats) : and-godowns close to them. 
Goods for.export flowed.into the city and 
` ships sailed up from the sea to the wharves 
along the: Strand Road. Most of these 
ghats were privately maintained. A few, 
however, were jointly maintained by a 
group of less substantial traders. Ghat- 
Contractors or Ghatmajhis looked after 
them, supplied boats and coolies by charg- 
ing: commissions. Different types of 
Indian merchants and their employees 
constituted- the. first Indian population of 
Galcutta.. Closely following them, came 
ambitious men of moderate origins in 
search of fame and fortune. Many of 
them succeeded in building up a, reward- 
ing- career. in commerce, These- were the 
people, the traders old: and new, who built 
this -city with their English ~patrons and 
partners. -In the course of the n‘neteenth 
century, in spite of shrinking commercial 
opportunities for-; the Indians,, Calcutta 
continued to--haye- the - same : degree of 
impertanee; _as-from here was India now 


ruled: +: Fhe city. continued. to offer op- 


portunities- of employment, wealth and 
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distinction. Its size and population kept 
growing. - , 

The bathing ghats—Raja Nabakrishna’s 
Ghat, Moti Seals Ghat, Babughat and 
many others—figure most prominently in 
the author's list. A few others were burn- 
ing ghats such as Nimtala Ghat or Kashi 
Mitra’s Ghat. These were built by rich 
Calcuttans,in order to earn virtue (punya). 
Rooted in tradition, these nouveaux riches 
cherished the traditional values of- build- 
ing temples and ghats and spending in phi- 
lanthrophy. This was also a convenient. 
way of seeking higher status in society. 
Those’ who had made money in trade 
sought status by buying up landed estates, 
building finely and spending lavishly in 
conspicuous consumption. The ghats they 
built also managed to draw the attention” 
of the population at large. Cravings for 
material prosperity and spiritual virtue 
went hand in hand. 

Although the author is primarily con- 
cerned with the ghats, various other things 
including family histories, famous court 
cases and interesting anecdotes have been 
touched upon. From the riverside, the 
author tries to look into the heart of 
Calcutta, and shows how the face up the 
city was fast changing. A noticeable thing 
about the then Calcutta, was the absence 
of social amenities. There was no sani- 
tary system, nor a system of water supply. 
The Indian quarter of the city was parti- 
cularly dirty and squalid. The stench 
from the common open-air privies was 
repulsive. The inhabitants drank unfil- 
tered water from the Ganga, polluted by- 
corpses and human excreta. The city was 
a contrast between elegance and squalor. 

On the whole, the book is a good ex- 
ample of writing history at a _ popular 
level. The author has an impressive 
mastery’ over. details but. they are not 
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tightly knit. The reviewer expected a 
little more analytical presentation, Fur- 
thermore, the students of Calcutta’s his- 
tory could betiefit more if the author’s 
sources of information were mentioned. 
Such deficiencies, however, do not reduce 
the-book’s value as a simple piece of 
highly informative and useful work. 


—Bhaskar Chakrabarti 
Vidyasagar College, Calcutta 


New Light on the Punjab Disturbances 
in 1919, volumes VI and VII Of Disor- 
ders Inquiry Committee evidence, ed. V. 
N. Datta, published by the Indian Insti- 
tute of Advanced Study, Simla, 1975, 
volume one Rs, 125/-; volume two 
Rs, 75/-. 


The publications under review present 
us with Volumes VI and VII of the Hun- 
‘ter Committee Report on the distur- 
bances that rocked the Punjab in 1919. 
The volumes had hitherto remained in- 
accessible to research scholars on account 
of a fiat issued by the then Secretary of 
State for India. But their recent reco- 
yery by Mr. V. N. Datta from the dust 
of the National Archives has opened up 
a mine of information on the Punjab 
disorders—the rich reserve that had 
remained unknown to veterans ranging 
from Pearay Mohan (An Imaginary 
Rebellion, Lahore, 1920), the first Indian 
writer on the subject, and B. G. Horni- 
man (Amritsar and Our Duty to India, 
London, 1920) to Repert Furneaux (Mas- 
sacre at Amritsar, London, 1964) and 
Ravinder Kumar (Essays on Gandhian 
Politics, Oxford, 1971). 

The sixth volume of the Report Com- 
prises the oral evidence- of J. P. Thomp- 
son, Chief Secretary to the Punjab go- 
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vernment and Michael O’ Dwyer, the ex- 
Lt. Governor of the Punjab, oral and 
written evidence of Major Malik and Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan; the written state- 
ments of the Punjab government and 
Michael O’ Dwyer.delivered in camera 
to the Committee. This volume, in the 
words of V. N. Datta, “is perhaps the 
most illuminating of all the documents 
on the Punjab disturbances and the 
bearing it has on Jallianwala Bagh.” 
The oral evidence clearly exposes the 
involvement of Sir Michael in the entire 
episode, reaching its tragic climax in 
the Amritsar incident. This does not 
seem to be surprising in the context of 
the “alienation of the different classes and 
communities” from the administration of 
O’Dwyer in certain mnerve-centres like 
Lahore. A “rough Irishman,” bred in the 
authoritarian tradition of 
like Nicholson and Lawrence and strongly 
affected by the dictum of “white man’s 
burden,” O’Dwyer betrayed a peculiar 
antipathy for the sophisticated middle 
class of the Punjab and displayed a stong 
“obligation to the study but simple pea- 
sants” against the rapacities of the rural 
moneylenders and urban lawyers. His 
Press Act had between 1914 and 1918 
banned eight newspapers and forfeited 


.the security of the Zamindar, His clash 


with Harkishen Lal, an expression of the 
already apparent hostility between the 
administration and the Punjabi middle 
class, combined with the commercial crash 
of 1918 to create an air of discord amongst 
what has been called “the most influen- 
tial sector of the populace”’—a fact which 
ought not be neglected in any study of 


‘the 1919 Punjab. The severities in the 


implementation of the Super Tax Act 
(April 1917), Income Tax Act (April, 
1918) and Excise Profits Duty. Act (April 


“immortals . 
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1919) and the financial exactions involved 
in these measures naturally infuriated a 
sizeable section of the townsman, The 
increasing cases of sabotaging the com- 
munication system and the threat of a 
general railway strike amply capture the 
contemporary popular mood in a most 
sensitive part of the country. O'Dwyer 
had also externed Besant, Tilak and Pal 
from the Punjab, laughed at Gandhi’s 
“soul force” and, boasted of his own “fist 
force.” The greatest achievement of 
O'Dwyer, to quote the Inquilub of 28 
February 1919, “was to totally deprive 
the people of his national life.” It is 
thus no wonder to find O’Dwyer being 
dubbed as “Nadir Shah” in the contempo- 
rary press. 

Any estimation of O’Dwyer’s responsi- 
bility for the Punjab crimes should not, 
however, be divorced from, what D. A. 
Low calls, a “striking feature of the events 
of 1919”—the breakdown of communica- 
tions between the Government of India 
and the various provincial governments. 
It was this development which, more 
than anything else, left the local autho- 
rity with a free hand and one can argue 
that the substitution of O’Dwyer’s 
arrogance by Lloyd’s (O’Dwyer’s coun- 
terpart at Bombay) patience and rest- 
raint could have avoided the Jallianwala 
Bagh episode. 

The written statement of the Punjab 
government is made up of four distinct 
heads—In‘roductory ; The Course of the 
Agitation and the Resultant Disorder ; 
The Use of he Military Forces and Appli- 
cat‘on of Martial Law; Civil Admini- 
stration during the Period of Disturbances 
and the Period Subsequent to the 
Withdrawal of Martial: Law. It throws 
new light on the reasons why the diffe- 
rent classes involved themselves with the 
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restlessness in the Punjab. For instance, 
the extension of canal irrigation, the 
Land Alienation Act and certain other 
factors had strengthened the agricul- 
tural classes in relation to the professional 
and trading classes and the 1919 distur- 
bances offorded the latter a chance to 
assert their political importance (p. 
236). The prolonged duration of high 
prices placed the fixed income groups in 
the urban areas in a state of discontent 
which made them give ready support to 
the agitation. The termination of the 
First World War could also no longer 
justify the hitherto imposed restrictions 
on agitational politics in’ India. 

The momentum and character of the 
agitation, however, depended upon the 
way the local leaders acted. The Rowlatt 
Satyagraha, as orginally conceived, did 
not appear to the government as an 
“organised conspiracy for the promotion 
of violence”. But areas like Amritsar 
and Lahore ran amuck because leaders 
like Dr, Saifuddin Kitchlew, Dr. Satyapal, 
Duni Chand, and Ram Bhaj Dutt 
perhaps sought to “demonstrate conclu- 
sively the power of the political classes 
to force the hands of Government on any 
question on wich popular sympathy could 
be roused” (p. 238). An account of the 
29 districts plagued by the upsurge, along 
with a chronological computation of the 
events from 2 February 1919, to: 25 
August 1919, which have been incorpo- 
rated in the Punjab governmental state- 
ment, are also of.particular interest. 

The first part of volume VII of the 
Hunter Report incorporates the. confi- 
dential evidence of the Government of 
India. A compendium of various 
records, information and documents 
supplied by the Punjab and Bombay 
authorities, the Government of India’s 
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m€morandum was resigned: to acquaint 
the Committee with the political situation 
in India vis-a-vis the recent unrest. It 
sought to enquire into the origin: and 
nature of the turmoil and to trace the 
governmental measures to combat the 
threats “to public order and safety”. 
Mr. Datta suspects the hand of Prof. 
Rushbrook Williams in the preparation 
of the statement (p. 14), although there 
is nothing in the Introduction to sub- 
stantiate his conjecture. The politico- 
social conditions of the 1919 India—the 
constitutional reforms, the rise of the 
Indian’ elite and the divisions among 
the “rural classes” as well as their 
schisms with the trading and professional 
groups—find their way into the govern- 
mental statement. The disquietudes and 
qualms of the individuals and authori- 
ties on the perils of the Satyagraha 
movement ; a record of false and prevari- 
cated rumours; clippings from the 
contemporary newspapers indicating their 
indignation against the government—all 
of which are inculded in the appendix 
to the statement—should also be of 
general relevance to the historians dealing 
with this particular period. 

The rest of volume VII consists of .the 
oral and written evidence of Sri Havelock 
Hudson, the Adjutant-General of India 
(p. 1125-1155). His account of the 
conditions of the British troops in India 
immediately after the First World War 
offers scope for a reconstruction of the 
Punjab episode from military point of 
view. Sri Havelock referred to the home- 
sickness of the British soldier in India, 
and one is not surprised to find the 
number of British troops falling from 
83,710 in Navember: 1918 to 60,000 in 
May 1919. Lahore, for instance, was 
left “behind with only eight British 
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troopers. Interestingly enough, it was 
at- this -juncture that the Amir of 
Afghanistan preferred to open up 
hostilities with India, and synchronise them 
with a rebellion inside the country with 
his henchman Ghulam Haidar, This 
Afghan menace and depression at the 
thought of another War reduced the 
average British soldiers to utter dejection. 
The sultry weather of April and May in 
the otherwise dry zone of Northern 
India further reduced their morale to the 
lowest possible point. -All these could 
be helpful indicators in studying the 
psychological make-up of the British 
soldiers combating the 1919 Punjab 
disorders. - 

On the other hand, the British official- 
dom, as evident in the confessions-of J. 
P. Thompson, had a very poor opinion 
on the quality of the Indian  sepoys. 
The “Punjab satrap”, as O’Dwyer came 
to be nicknamed, was particularly appre- 
hensive of the Indian troops, allegedly 
infected by subversive political ideas. 
Affected by a newly acquired - cosmopoli- 
tanism, the Sepoys:resented racial discri- 
minatjons in matters of pay and promo- 
tions. The loyalty of the 124th Baluchis 
was highly suspect; a havildar had led 
a disorderly mob at Wagah; the Sepoys 
returning from Amritsar had urged their 
compatriots at the Lahore railway station 
to join the Afghans; the burning of the 
military stores at Ambala, Lahore and 
Multan was reminiscent of the events of 
1857. The method of coercive recruit- 
ment through the operation of Sections 
107 and 160 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code had also alone accounted for 26,700 
cases of desertions from the army. 

Yet another significant point that 
volumes VI and VII of the Hunter Re- 
port drive home is-the need to approach 
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‘the I919 disturbances not in their isola- 
tion bul in the context of global hap- 
‘penings, particularly in Asia which had 
emerged as the nerve-centre of resurgent 
nationalism. We are enlightened on the 
connections the Punjab disorders had 
with events in Afghanistan (pp. 398-99; 
407-8) and the Bolshevik complicity in 
the 1919 episode (pp. 405-7) namely the 
“Silk Letter Conspiracy” and the links 
between the Bolshevik propagandists and 
men like Mohd. Baki Haji Lachet, other 
Pan-Islamists and organisations such as 
‘the Committee of Union and Progress. 
Increasing references in the Press of an 
approving nature to the Bolshevik doc- 
trines, as revealed in the studies of Zafar 
‘Imam, may also be noted in this con- 
nection. The period witnessed consistent 
efforts to organise unions and strikes at 
Madras, Bombay and Ahmedabad (p. 408) 
and one can guess whether these were 
influenced by Soviet inspirations. 

Still more revealing is an indication in 
the Appendix to volume VII of a possible 
influence of Delhi on the events in the 
Punjab. It was not till Swami Shradha- 
nand’s clash with the army at Delhi on 
30 (March 1919, that the Punjab went 
wild and emissaries from the capital were 
found inciting the towns of Rohtak, Pani- 
pat, Karnal, Ambala, Ludhiana, Amritsar, 
Lahore and Kasur through such pressure 
tactics as the threat of dishonouring their 
hundis. The way one’ region started 
instantly reacting to an event in another 
-perhaps heralded a new phase in com} 
municational development impinging on 
the nationalist politics of the subcontinent. 

Mr. Datta spares no pains to contradict 
the usual practice of calling Gandhi a 
national leader only from the end of 1919 
-(pp. 20-21). Gandhi had become, as evi- 
denced by volumes VI and VII of the 
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Hunter Report, the “Rishi” for the Hin- 
dus and “Wali” for the Muslims as early 
as March/April 1919, his name being 
raised with veneration at public meetings 
and “his portrait being held high in pro- 
cessions. J. P. Thompson ascribed the 
chaos “to the direct action of Gandhi.” 
O'Dwyer in his-deposition before the 
Committee drew parallels between the 
Gandhian and Tolstoyan doctrines and 
prophesised the extinction of “the Govern- 
ment and the intelligentsia” until the 
Mahatma was made to quite the centre 
of the Indian political scene. The Pun- 
jab government also made no secret of 
it being haunted by “a Ghndhian revo- 
lution.” 

The nature of the data included in 
volumes VI and VII undoubtedly testi- 
fies to a sense of collective resentment 
against the British in 1919. But the way 
the Raj was picturised as if sitting on a 
valcano was supposedly done, as V. N. Datta 
suspects, to support the logic of O’Dwyer’s 
inhuman cruelty. Judging the situation 
in retrospect, the Punjab of 1919 does 
not appear to have been as revolutionary 
as it was made out to be. The Sikhs, 
it is believed, generally kept aloof; lack 
of .coordination amongst the restive ele- 
ment was apparent. The Muslim artisans 
and workers in cities like Lahore, as R. 
Kumar shows, were driven to action not 
so much by the Rowlatt Act as by their 
own distress caused by rising prices and 
stagnant incomes. The striking feature of 
the Lahore outburst was, however, the 
spectre of Hindu-Muslim unity that deep- 
ly affected the British mind. 

All these need not, however, under- 
mine the elements of discord at different 
levels of the Punjabi society. Nor should 
it make one underestimate the ability of 
Gandhi to channelise these particular 
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grigvances into the first real affront on the 
Raj. But it is high time we assessed the 
role of the crowd in such rebellious situa- 
tions, What was the nature and social 
composition of the crowd drawn into the 
agitation? What were its motivation? 
What was the outcome of its interference ? 
Such questions have largely remained un- 
answered. While much work has been 
done on The Crowd in the French Revolu- 
tion and other European upsurges, this 
field has practically remained untrodden 
when one turns to India. Again, the 
Punjab, though more-or-less agriculturally 
prosperous, as Malcolm Darling (The 
Punjab Peasant in Prosperity. and Debt, 
London, 1925) shows, presents the spectre 
of a consistant peasant indebtedness. ‘The 
extent to which. such a phenomenon 
generated a militant atmosphere in that 
area in 1919 calls for a deeper probe. 
Finally, a note on the Introduction 
needs to be made. Mr. Datta deserves un- 
doubted compliment for editing the text 
and for writing an Introduction based “on 
original and confidential records of the 
Government of India.” Starting with the 
circumstances leading to the appointment 
of the Disorders Inquiry Committee, he 
enlightens, us on the. background. to -the 
withdrawal. ef the volumes by the British 
government and then traces the exciting 
story of their recovery.. The way he brings 
out the importance of the two volumes 
reveals his general awareness of the sub- 
ject. But it would have been better had 


he. allotted some more. space to the.role- 
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of’ the Arya Samaj and the involvement 
of a large section of the Muslims in the 
Punjab disorders. The Samaj, with. its 
strength drawn primarily from the middle 
classes and petite bourgeoisie was instru- 
mental in bringing about, in the words 
of R. Kumar, a major intellectual revo- 
lution in the Punjab cities like Lahore. 
Without any direct link with politics, the 
Samaj could generate among its followers 
a sense of questioning their subordina- 
tion to the British regime. It is thus not 
without significance that many important 
Hindu leaders of the Lahore Satyagraha, 
barring Harkishen Lal, were Arya 
Samaijists. 

The Bibliography-is perhaps not upto- 
date. Works like P. E. Richards, Indian 
Dust (London, 1932); P. Tandon; Pun- 
jabi. Century .(Londn, 1961); R. Kumar 
(ed.) Essays on Gandhian Politics (Ox- 
ford, 1971); and N. G. Barrier Punjab 
History in Printed British Documents 
(Columbia University of Missouri Press 
1969) and The Punjab in the Nineteeth 
century Tracts (Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1969) have failed to make their way 
in. ; 

All said and done, the publication of the 
two volumes would be an asset for any 
reconstruction of a “meaningful period”- 
in Indian history. There proper.-utilisa- 
tion could open up new vistas in Indian 
historical research. 


—Suranjan Das . 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 
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It gives me great pleasure to present 
the Annual Report of the Society for the 
year ended the 3lst December 1977. It 
is a happy occasion since the year marks 
the completion of the 70th year of the 
Society’s uninterrupted existence. As we 
shall be presently reviewing its activities 
for the last twelve months since we met 
last, its achievements would not strike, by 
any standard, encouraging, but it is no 
small satisfaction that the Society can 
claim to have at least put in a record of 
seventy years of service, few other societies 
in India can claim. 

As in other years, the main, if not the 
exclusive activity of the Society in 1977, 
was concerned with the publication of 
its journal, Bengal Past & Present. The 
problem created by the sudden closure, 
three years ago, of the press which had 
been printers of the journal for nearly 
40 years, yet awaits solution. The ar- 
rangement made with a new printing 
firm proved to be unsatisfactory and alter- 
native arrangements had to be thought 
of. This resulted in delay in publication 
which is still to be got over. We take 
this opportunity of conveying thanks to 
the scholars, Indian and from abroad, for 
their contributions which have enabled 
the journal to maintain the standard. the 
founders had set for it. We also appre- 
ciate the consideration of the readers and 
subscribers in putting up with the incon- 
venience caused by our lapses in regard 
to timely publication for reasons beyond 
our control. ; 


The audited accounts of the Society, 
about to be presented soon, will show that 
there has been a slight improvement in 
the collection under the head of subscrip- 
tion but this has been more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of income on account 
ot advertisement. The State subsidy and 
Grant-in-aid from the Indian Council of 
Historical Research remain the same; 
thus, on the whole, the financial position 
has deteriorated to no small extent. With 
the available resources, derived from subs- 
cription and the annual grant, it is hop- 
ed, it would be possible to meet the ex- 
penditure involved in bringing out two 
numbers of the journal in a year. But 
this is hardly a desirable state. The 
Society can expand its activities through 
publications other than the journal, un- 
dertake the printing of the much-needed 
uptodate Index, and organise lectures, 
seminars or exhibitions, consistent with 
its aims and objects, if only additional 
sources of income are made available. It 
it urgent that the industry and business 
firms should be approached for patronage 
cither in the form of advertisement or for 
acceptance of corporate membership. 

Apart from inadequacy of financial re- 
scurces the other problem—a long-standing 
one—which faces the Society is the lack 
of an office of its own where the mem- 
bers may meet for discussion or a hall 
in which lectures or seminars may be held 
under the auspices of the Society. Efforts 
are being made to meet the problem 
within our means. Members will be glad 
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to l@arn that it may be possible, before 
long, to find an answer to the problem 
with the kind permission of one of the 
early Associations of the city. 

In the year under review the journal 
was able to enlist 5 new institutional 
members and 7 individual members. The 
number of different categories of subs- 
cribers for the year ended in December 
1977 was as follows: institutional mem- 
bers in India—144; subscribers abroad— 
75; individual members—95 and subs- 
cribers enlisted through magazine agents 
~58~—making a total of 372. 

The second Anandi Lal Poddar 
Memorial Lecture Indian Painting 
from the 16th to the 19th Century— 
was delivered by Dr. B. N. Goswami, Pro- 
fessor and Head, Department of Fine 
Arts, Chandigarh University on two con- 
secutive days on the 6th and 7th Decem- 
ber 1977. The lectures illustrated with 
coloured slides, were appreciated by those 
attending, as a brilliant exposition on the 
art of Indian portrait painting of the 
late medieval times. We dre grateful to 
the authorities of the Indian Museum for 
their kind collaboration and to Shri R. 
Poddar, M. P. whose kind donation en- 
abled the Society to organise the lectures. 
The members will be happy to learn that 
Shri Poddar has conveyed his willingness 
so that the lecture in memory of his father 
may be a regular annual item of the 
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Society’s programme, Our thanks are due 
to Dr. Ratnabaliv Chatterjee of the De- 
partment of History, Basanti Debi College, 
Calcutta for having delivered under the 
joint auspices of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History & Culture, Cal- 


` cutta University and the Society, an illus- 


trated talk on the European elements in 
Mughal paintings. 

We convey our appreciation of the 
kindness of the Calcutta Diocesan Trust 
Association for having renewed the lease. 
for a period of three years till 1980, of a 
room in St. Paul’s College, Calcutta for 
storing our publications. We acknowledge 
with thanks the Grant-in-aid of Rs. 5000/- 
from the Indian Council of Historical 
Research but for which the rising cost ot 
publication of the journal could not have 
been borne out of the limited resources 
cf the Society. 

In bringing the Report to a close, I 
extend my thanks to the President and 
members of the Society for their guidance 
and collaboration, and in particular to 
the President for his kind interest and 
earnestly hope that this would enable the 


` Society to partially rehabilitate itself at 


a place from where it may conduct its 


. normal activities in a better way than 


it has been possible during the last few 
years, 
N. R. Ray 


20th March, 1978 Hony. Secretary 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR .- 


Sir, 

My attention has recently been drawn 
to the review of my “THE MAKING OF 
INDIA POLICY 1853-1865” (Orient Long- 
man, 1975) in pp. 172-5 of Volume XCVI 
Part IZ Number 183 of your journal. I am 
surprised that the reviewer of such a jour- 
nal as yours should have indulged im several 
uncorroborated statements while doing his 
job. I am inviting your attention briefly only 
to those parts of the review which have been 
very unfair. 

First, it is totally incorrect to say that 
Bearce and Metcalf’s “Aftermath of Revolt” 
are ‘conspicuous absentees’ from my biblio- 
graphy (p. 175). In fact, G. D. Bearce’s 
“British Attitudes Towards India” (Oxford 
1961) and Metcalf’s work find mention res- 
pectively in pages 375 and 377 of my book 
which deal with the bibliography. Not only 
is the statement utterly misleading, but the 
insinuation which is clear is too serious for 
a conscientious researcher to let alone. 

In page 174, I am described as 
‘gullible’, which is palpably an unparliamen- 
tary term. J am yet to come across such 
awkward expressions m a book-review of 
any professional journal of this country and 
abroad. The instances, cited to justify such 
an uncalled-for remark, show that the re- 
viewer has still a long way to go before he 
comprehends the technique of research. As 
he himself admits, these were taken from 
Dalhousie’s private letters; the very fact 
-- that footnotes were given in each case shows 
that I'wanted to let documents tell the story 
and there was no scope for my rejecting or 


accepting the same. In the same paragraph ~ 
(p. 175), the reviewer uncritically accepts 
the fmdings of Munshi and Chakravarti on 
the factors behind railway construction in 
India without reading official and private 
papers. Had he done so, I am sure he would 
have discarded any simplistic, one-sided and 
propagandist approach. Before coming to 
any firm conclusion, he ought to have known 
for himself how vast and complicated the 
subject of railways has been. 

The review also suffers from faulty 
logic. While admitting that mine is empha- 
tically a constitutional study (p. 172), he 
criticises at length (p. 174) my overlooking 
the study of racialism in post-1858 India. 
How the two go together passes my com- 
prehension. In page 173, he remarks that 
I challenged the ‘long-discarded Dodwell 
thesis’ without however uttering a syllable 
on the learned work or works wherein the 
Dodwell thesis was rejected previously. I 
am sure he has no answer and he made 
this remark without understanding its impli- 
cations. But I have sufficient reason to take 
umbrage at such irresponsible and uncorro- 
borated statements. His critical remarks 
(pp. 173-4) on my treatment of conciliatory 
Princely policy after the Mutiny seem to 
indicate that he is unaware that a learned 
work needs must be limited by dates and 
that a book ending up in 1865 cannot stretch 
to 1911. 

This is what I would like to say in a 
nutshell. 

Yours sincerely, 


October 28, 1978 Prashant K. Chatterji 
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THE MARKET FOR MINING EQUITY IN EASTERN INDIA IN 
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SOME EVIDENCE FROM THE BENGAL COAL COMPANY 


C. P. SIMMONS Š 
Department of Economics, University of 
Salford 


An intriguing but still highly elusive 
aspect of the financing of corporate enter- 
prise in eastern India during the last 
century or so of the colonial period is the 
actual pattern of shareholding in publicly 
registered Rupee companies. Apart from 
some fragmentary (and chiefly cross- 
sectional) data relating to a handful of 
concerns! there is a general paucity of 
information: about the investing public— 
who precisely they were, the kind of socio- 
economic class and background they were 
drawn from, their place of residence/ 
domicile, and the changing distribution 
of ownership both over time and between 
different communities. , Studies of the 
growth of modern corporations and of the 
flow of private investment into the sub- 
continent (which of course includes 
investment in companies operating in 
India but registered elsewhere, mainly 
London) have been unable to supply 
many facts on this subject. Indeed, so 
little is definitively known that issues as 
fundamental as the alleged shyness of 


' 
Bengali capital, the growing influence of 
the Marwaris, the extent of managing- 
agency share involvement, and the timing 
sequence; of the “Indianisation” of equity 
remain rather cloudy areas. 

A preliminary search of those public 
and private archives most likely to con- 
tain the,sort of material that could be 
used to construct a meaningful profile of 
investors! quickly reveals the reason for 
such a lacunae : comprehensive share lists 
do not seem to have survived in any great 
number. They are certainly not thick 
on the ground in the most obvious source, 
i.e. the Office of the Registrar of Com- 
panies, Braborne Road, Calcutta, where 
it has been the unfortunate policy of the 
authorities that be to destroy most of the 
non-current holdings, thus leaving rela- 
tively few extant files for the pre-1947 
era. The situation is scarcely more en- 
couraging with respect to general institu- 
tional record banks such as the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the High Court 
in Calcutta,’ the State Archives of the 
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Government of West Bengal, the National 
Archives in New Delhi, the National 
Library and, more remotely, the India 


Office, India House and the British 
Museum. A blank was also drawn after 
consulting financial newspapers like 


Capital, official series such as the Statis- 
tical Tables for British India, and 
miscellaneous publications such as the 
Investors. India Year Book(s). Without 
ruling out the possibility that a more 
sustained and intensive research effort 


aloig these lines will yield fresh fruit,~ 


perhaps the one real hope of discovery, 
albeit on a narrower front in the first 
instance, lies in tapping the papers of the 
companies themselves—though the appa- 
rent absence of surviving data for some 
of the major managing agency houses 
including Bird-Heilgers, Balmer-Lawrie, 
Macneill-Barry and Andrew Yule, suggests 
that we cannot be too sanguine about 
such a prospect.‘ By way of contrast, it 
is worth mentioning that a more optimis- 
tic note may be sounded when considering 
British-based enterprises ‘This is because 
the record depositories of Companies 
House (City Road, London EC4) and the 
Board of Trade (maintained in the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane) have, in 
recent years, adopted a policy of file pre- 
servation and micro-filming which, how- 
ever arbitrary and idiosyncratic their 
selection criteria may have been, has 
ensured a degree of survival for their 
“Indian” holdings.® 

In view of what has been said so far 
the task of building up a composite picture 
of shareholding looks unpromising, and 
this means in effect that we can only 
proceed in a very piecemeal fashion. The 
purpose of this article is to go some 
modest way in this direction by presenting 
some hitherto unused data culled from 
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an Affidavit of the High Court relating, 
to the Bengal Coal Company upon its 
registration in 1858. And, with the aid 
of some pertinent information gathered 
from the early correspondence of the 
Company concerning its formation in 
1843,” we are in a position to make some 
interesting comparisons for the mid- 
century period—a time when the concern 
“and the coal industry as a whole) was 
going through a vital phase of develop- 
ment associated with the growing pressure 
of demand as a result of incipient indus- 
trialisation and the introduction of the 
railway. Before discussing this material 
I should like to make it plain that I do 
not, of course, claim that the findings 
below are somehow “typical” of the con- 
temporary share market. At the best of 
times mining is a highly risky and 
speculative activity, and though there are 
some objective grounds for believing that 
entrepreneurs (both European and Indian) 
were rather slow to realize the potential 
of the market and to wake up to the 
abundant promise of the coalfields, 
especially Jharia, it would be difficult to 
argue that the shareholding public were, 
at that time, fully convinced of the 
viability of the industry. Knowledge of 
the extent and quality of the seams was 
still fairly rudimentary; monsoon-induced 
flooding was a considerable hazard : 
British coal continued to enjoy favourable 
freight rates and-so was able to dominate 
all peninsular markets save Bengal; in 
the absence of an indigenous capital goods 
industry there were difficulties of obtain- 
ing machinery and parts; and the fact 
that the line of communication along the 
Damodar between Burdwan and Calcutta 
was uncertain before the railway proved 
itself in the late 1850's, must all have been 
important factors which, to a. lesser or 
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greater degree, affected the judgement of 
investors. Moreover, unlike the heady 
speculation in gold-mining, coal by its 
very nature offers few opportunities for 
overnight riches and yet is still subject 
to natural calamity and overnight dis- 
aster, I would also be reluctant to regard 
the Bengal’Coal Company as a “represen- 
tative” firm within the coal industry 
because it was the oldest, the largest, the 
most well endowed (in terms of its coal 
reserves and its Zamindary/Nokarari 
power over labour), the most aggressive, 


and the most successful and prestigious - 


colliery enterprise in the country. Thus, 
although these two caveats are in a certain 
sense counterpoised, what follows can 
only be suggestive of a particular market 
at a ‘particular period of time. 

Between October 1843 and February 
1844 the Bengal Coal Company was 
negotiated into formal existence. It was 
a fusion of two rival and intensely hostile 
parties—the dynamic firm of Carr-Tagore 
which was predominantly Indian and in 
possession of the Raneegunge and Chee- 
nacoory mines, and the proprietors of 
nearby Naraincorry who were all Euro- 
pean. The original capital of the Com- 
pany was eleven lakhs of Rupees which 
was divided into 1,100 shares of Rupees 
1,000 each (a not unusual denomination 
at that time). I have not been able to 
determine exactly how this absolute 
valuation was arrived at,.but its relative 
distribution amongst the two groups—700 
shares to Carr-Tagore and the remain- 
ing 400 to the Naraincoory element— 
must have reflected, probably in a rough 
and ready sort of way, their differing 
asset inputs. In fact the new Company 
was explicitly required to guarantee that 
none of the shares would be offered to 
the market until 300 of the allotted 700 
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Carr-Tagore holding (the estimated value 
of the accumulated stocks of coal, plus 
the outstanding bills and the advances 
made over to the mini-flotilla of boatmen 
amounting to just under 3 lakhs of 
Rupees) jhad been sold at par and the 
proceeds ‘accredited to them. There is no 
record of the eventual marketing and 
take-up Of this block; all that is known 
is that 300 shares were lodged with Carr- 
‘Tagore’s; bankers as collateral for a bank 
loan of two lakhs. With respect to the 
nominal :capital, there was a total of 
twenty shareholders of which fourteen 
were from ,Carr-Tagore. Of these fourteen, 
ten were; Indian and the rest British. No 
less than! four of the Indian shareholders 
were members of the Tagore family 
(Dwarkanath, Debendernath, Gopylall 
and Prossunno Coomar), five others were 
Bengalis: (Radamadub Banerjee, Bisso- 
nauth Motiloll, Horrischunder Laheery, 
Joychun} Paul Choudry and Oomessh- 
chunder 'Roy), and the last was a\Parsi 
(Rastomjee Cowasjee). Other than their 
names” and the fact that one of their 
number——D.M. Gordon of Carr-Tagore— 
was a partner in the first Managing 
Agents of the Company, Messrs. Gordon- 
Stuart, little is known about the European 
shareholders. Moreover, because we have 
no details of the distribution of the shares 
on a per-capita basis, we are not in a 
position ‘to calculate the Indian : Euro- 
pean ratio of owership. However, as the 
dominant figure of Dwarkanath Tagore 
dwarted ‘all the other investors (some of 
the companies he had earlier promoted 
were direct consumers of coal like the 
Calcutta: Steam Tug Association and the 
India Géneral Steam Navigation Company, 
and furthermore he was directly instru- 
mental in introducing the railway into 
Bengal) ‘it seems reasonable to assume 
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that. in its infancy the Bengal Coal 
Company was very much an Indian enter- 
prise." Indeed, this heavy indigenous— 
and in particular Bengali—involvement 
is more indicative of the remarkable 
vitality and reputation of the talented 
Dwarkanath himself than it is of any 
specific indigenous interest in mining 
equity or, for that matter, . industrial 
stock in general since, after the collapse 
of Carr-Tagore in 185] (it never re- 
covered from the 1847 financial crisis), all 
the original Indian shareholders were 
forced to sell off their Bengal Coal shares 
and, as we shall see, the Company came 
under predominantly British ownership 
for, the rest of the century. 

Between 1843/44 and 1858 the Company 
expanded its despatches, sales and profits, 
although as Table 1 (below) indicates the 
real turning point only came in the last 
two years. During the 1840’s and early 
1850’s progress was spasmodic, and in fact 
the level of despatches in 1855 and 1856 
was no higher than it had been in 1847. 
Reading through the voluminous corres- 
pondence of these years and examining 
the Company Reports and the Director's 
Minute Books, one has the impression 
that the management was struggling to 
overcome considerable supply-side con- 
straints (particularly the problem of tran- 
sporting coal from the pit-mouth to 
Howrah) and the discouragement of a 
faltering demand schedule. It is interest- 
ing to learn that in .1846 when the 
Directors proposed to acquire a greater 
fund of working-capital (always at a pre- 
mium because of the high cost of holding 
large stocks which was enforced upon the 
Company due to the vagaries of the Damo- 
dar river) by offering shareholders the 
opportunity to subscribe additional capital 
at the rate of a quarter share for each 
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original one, few investors were preparede 
to risk committing more money to the 
venture. Only a fraction (Rs. 86,000) of 
the required sum (Rs. 2,75,000) was 
actually raised." To overcome this diff- 
culty the Directors resorted to stronger 
steps: they were forced to reserve half the 
dividend of the following year. But even 
this measure proved to be inadequate and 
the entire profit earned in 1848 (amounting 
to just under one a half lakhs) had to be 
retained and consequently no dividend at 
all was declared. However, once the 
economy of Bengal began to pick up after 
the passing of the trade cycle recession of 
the late 1840’s and early 1850’s, the for. 
tunes of the coal industry—and hence that 
of the Bengal Coal Company as market 
leader—began to revive. The improving 
business climate was symbolised by the 
introduction of the railway—the first “coal 
train” left Raniganj in March 1855%— 
which, besides its offer of future promise, 
gave an immediate boost to the industry 
because of its stimulus to demand and its 
efficiency as a carrier. The establishment 
of jute, cotton, and paper mills, the growth 
of tea plantations and thus of garden fact- 
ories, and the tremendous upsurge in steam 
navigation on inland waterways due to 
the increased volume of troop movements 
resulting from the turmoil of the Mutiny", 
all combined to give a great impetus to 
the demand for fuel. The Company res- 
ponded by sinking fresh pits, laying down 
tramways, ordering new supplies of steam 
pumping engines from the U.K.%, recruit- 
ing more labour, fitting out new work- 
shops, and even experymenting with iron 
smelting. Output expanded rapidly, and 
in 1857 a record level of deliveries (nearly 
80,000 tons worth over 9 lakhs of Rupees) 
was attained. Thus, there is every reason 
to suppose that the buoyant demand for 
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e coal on ‚the one hand, and the vigorous 
investment response of the Company on 
the other, convinced the investing public 
of the desirability of holding coal stock, 
and so it would be quite reasonable to 
assuiie that the contemporary market for 
the few mining shares on offer” was bullish. 

When the Companies Act (XLIII) of 
1850 was passed the directors were quick 
to see the advantages of formally register- 
ing the enterprise (theirs was one of the 
sixty registrations made in the decade 
1850-60),"* and seven years later they took 
the earliest opportunity to re-register under 
the new Act (XIX of 1857) which extended 
the principle of, limited liability to the 
sub-continent for the first time. It is 
thanks to this latter piece of legislation 
that we have the Affidavit which furnishes 
the raw material for Tables 2, 3 and 4.” 
In Table 2 I have attempted to categorise 
the shareholders on the basis of their 
nationality and stated occupation. Taking 
the former first, the most obvious point to 
be made is the overwhelming presence of 
Europeans—all but a handful were 
British of course—in terms of both abso- 
lute numbers and the degree of ownership. 
Seventy-eight of the eighty-six shareholders 
were European, and they controlled no less 
than 98.3% of the stock. This dramati- 
cally confirms the virtual collapse of 
Indian involvement consequent upon the 
demise of Carr-Tagore. The Company 
was to remain firmly in British hands 
until well after the First World War; 
indeed, it was not until the early 1920's 
that an Indian (Sir O.M. Jattia) managed 
‘to acquire sufficient shares and influence 
within the firm to warrant a seat on the 
Board. Perhaps it is worth pointing out 
that the eight Indian shareholders in 1858 
were all Bengali, and that between then 
and 1888 (for which period we do have a 
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list of shareholders but not, also, of their 
per capita helding™), a majority of the 
twenty-one indigenous names that appear 
are also Bengali. 

f Withi regard to occupation (which will 
have to stand as a rough indication of 
social status), I have divided the Europeans 
into three main groups viz. (1) Rentiers, 
(2) Professional, and (3) Industrial and 
Commercial; the Indians divide naturally 
into Writers and Banians (the residual 
being a; Widow’s Estate). The twenty-one 
Rentiers (fifteen self-styled “Gentlemen”, 
four Spinsters and two Widows) formed 
the largest single bloc with just over a 
quarter (4263 or 27.5%) of the total equity. 
All at the time of the return lived in the 
U.K., but it is impossible to establish just 
how many of their number may have had 
some direct connection with India (and 
particularly Bengal) in the past—either by 


. way of employment or through a relative. 


In view' of the underdeveloped state of 
the share market," and the difficulty of 
communication between London and 
Calcutta in those pre-Suez days, it does 
seem perfectly plausible to assume that 
such kinds of personal contact were the 
norm. ‘Although the distribution of their 
collective holding was rather skewed, only 
two investors (Messrs. I.R. Bennet and 
F.F. Courtenay) can be considered to have 
more than a modest individual stake (with 
85 or 534%, and 74 or 4.7% of the shares 
respectively). This distribution could be 
interpreted to mean that rentiers were 
still cawtious of mining prospects in India 
and were therefore reluctant to commit 
more than a small proportion of their 
portfolios to what they might have regarded 
as a risky investment—especially at a 
time when the railways were offering a 
guaranteed 5% return. However, this type 
of distributional pattern is also consistent 
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with the growing spread of the investment 
habit amongst the emergent middle-classes, 
none of whom would be likely to be sub- 
stantial owners of any one enterprise. 
The twenty-seven investors who led (or 
had retired from) a professional lite held 
730 shares between them or just under 
half (46.1%) of the total. All but two? 
had definite links with India. The Army 
(2i) and the Law (2,ii) were the two most 
well represented professions, accounting 
for slightly over a third (37.4%) of the 
issue. With respect to rank all the Army 
officers were quite senior: seven were 
colonels (one a Lieutenant-Colonel), one 
a lieutenant, and the last a major (who 
was an A.D.C. to the C-in-C.).* Two of 
this contingént had retired home, includ- 


“ing Colonel W. Anderson who had been 


a Director of the Company in the early 
1850’s and who with an ownership of 133 
shares (or 8.5%) was the second largest 
shareholder. Of the three lawyers—-all 
barristers, two practising in Calcutta— 


- two were Directors of the Company (H.H. 


Berners and A.T.T. Peterson). Peterson 
was a rather interesting figure. He had a 
very distinguished career at the Calcutta 
Bar and finally ended up as a High Court 
Judge. He was the largest single share- 
holder with 1544 shares or just about 10%, 
and for over thirty years was very energetic 
in the cause of the concern. Indeed, even 
after his retirement to the U.K. in 1874 
he maintained a close personal interest in 
the affairs of the Company, and on one 
occasion returned” post-haste to Bengal to 
conduct a searching inquiry into a financial 
malpractice involving one of the senior 
mine managers. I have not been very 
successful in finding out very much about 
-the five people I have termed “Civil 
Servants” (2,iii). Four were’ employed in 
Calcutta and the fifth, though returning a 
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U.K. address, was (or had been) a member 
of the Bengal civil service. Only three 
gave details of their actual jobs: one was 
an official in the Imperial Post Office. 
another was an Assistant in a government 
warehouse, and the third was an Assistant 
in the Office of the Marine Department. 
I am not sure of the convention the I.C.S. 
adopted about their staff having a personal 
stake in a commercial enterprise, and. - 
certainly the last mentioned person would 


. not be entirely disinterested—even though 


his share was very modest. ‘The remaining 
professions representing Medicine (2,iv), 
Missionary activity (2,v), and a miscell- 
aneous grouping (see Note 8 to Table 2). 
were relatively unimportant with a com- 
bined ownership of only 4.9%. Judging 
by their names” two of the three medical 
practitioners were Scottish and both work- 
ed in Calcutta; the third was a physician 
living in Britain. The four missionaries 
mustered a mere 74 shares between them 
Two (a husband and wife team) lived up- 
country in U.P., and the others gave < 
Calcutta address. ` 
Turning to the last of the three Euro- 
pean occupational categories, Industria. 
and Commercial, one can see that as < 
group they were marginally more numer- 
ous but markedly less significant as far 
as ownership is concerned than the Profes- 
sionals—holding just under a quarter 
(24.1% to be exact) of the, total. Those 
engaged in brokerage activity (3,i) tapped 
the list with 139 or 8.9% of the shares. 
Apart from the specific silk and indigo 
designation of two of the eight, there are 
no details about the rest. Next with 118 
shares came those who described themselves 
as merchants and agents (3,ii). All lived 
in Calcutta_and only three had a share 
ownership in excess of 1%. There is no 
indication of what commodities they trad- 
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ed in. The third group were indigo 
planters (3,iii). Three of the four lived 
not surprisingly Up-country—two in Jes- 
sore and one in Mymensigh, and the last, 
a Mr. Freeman with the largest number 
of shares (493 or 3.2%) must have either 
retired or been on furlough since he gave 
a U.K..address. ‘The :emaining groups 
in this third category, i.e. Railway (3,iv), 
Insurance and Banking (3,v), and a soli- 
tary employee of the Bengal Coal Company 
(3,vi),” commanded only 59 shares or 3.7%. 
One might have expected a greater 
degiee ot share involvement from the 
railway personnel than their 1.7% indicates 
given that one of the motives behind the 
- early routing policy in the Presidency was 
the opening up of the Burdwan field, and 
so they must have been more aware than 
-most of the potential. This is an all the 
more surprising omission when we discover 
that three of the four railway investors 
were working (in what capacity we do not 
know) for the East Indian’ Railway, -and 
that the fourth was probably with the 
` same Company too since his address is a 
Calcutta one. The same comment applies 
with even greater force to the miniscule 
investment by employees of the Bengal 
Coal Company itself. Perhaps they were 
not encouraged to invest in themselves as 
it were—although I have found no reter- 
ence to any such convention in the archive. 
What little is known about groups 3,v 
(and 3,vi) is appended in Notes 12 and 
13 to Table 2. l 
The remaining tables contain details of 
the place of residence of the shareholders 
(Table 3), and the distribution of owner- 
ship according to six range divisions 
(Table 4). From the former it is evident 
that a slight majority of the total share 
ownership was held by investors resident 
in the U.K. (52.1%) even though a greater 
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absolute! number of shareholders resided 
in India (53 to 31). Retirement was 
clearly the main influence at work here, 
and as time went on an ever greater pro- 
portion of the share capital in this—as 
well as in other comparable Companies” 
—came 'to be held abroad. Thus in 1863 
the shareholders in the U.K. complained 
to the * Board that the accounts of the 
Company were not being presented in the 
kind of detail which would enable them 
to grasp the true financial picture.” 
Thereafter the accounts were printed in 
such a form as to show the quantity and 
value of every item of stores held in stock 
—down, to the last brick and pick-axe. 
This failed to satisfy the shareholders, 
however, and in 1868 it took an Extra- 
ordinary, General Meeting (held in Cal- 
cutta) to marginally defeat a motion call- 
ing forthe Board to be transferred to 
Britain.” But it was considered necessary 
to establish a London office which would 
act as an information centre and a thanncl 
of communication between the two capital 
cities.” .It is also apposite to mention 
that it was the stubborn opposition of the 
home shareholders to fresh capital issuc 
to finance new investment that was pro- 
bably responsible for the stress the 
Director's placed upon plowing back. The 
Table also brings out the regional con- 
centration of shareholding within India. 
The thirty- none shareholders resident in 
Calcutta controlled just over a third (37.3%) 
of the ewnership. Delhi, and more sur- 
prisingly perhaps Madras, were not re- 
presented at all, and Bombay could boast 
of only ‘one shareholder with little moré 
than 1% of the total. This disparity 
continued over the next half century, indi- 
cating either substantial capital market 
imperfections or lack of interest in mining 
equity. | 


’ 





per Cent OL Lue Capitar Liity-uve pesos 
(o1 64% of the total number) owned under 
one per cent, and a further nineteen (or 
22%) owned between one and two per 
cent. This meant that the remaining 
twelve shareholdeis (or 14%) controlled 
just over half (54%) of the total ownership. 
Only three of them (Messrs. Peterson, 
Anderson and Bennet)! owned” more 
than five per cent each, and their combined 
ownership amounted to just under a 


UIL pyrey- 
nounced after October 1858 when the 
Managing Agents, Gordon-Stuart, were 
ielegated to Secretaries because of their 
poor managerial showing.” In fact the 
Directors played an important executive 
role in the functioning of the Company 
right up until the historic appointment 
of Andrew Yule as Managing Agents in 
1908.8 
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TABLE 1 
Despatches, Sales Revenue, Stocks, Profits and Declared Dividends 
of the Bengal Coal Company, 


1847-1858 
(1) (2) (3) 4) © 
Total Despatches Sales Value of Profits Declared 
(in maunds) (a) Realized Stocks at excluding Dividend 
(in Rupees) the Pit- sum (%) 
Head (b) carried 
(in Rupees) forward (c) 
(in Rupees) 
Year ending 30/9/1847 16,83,000 6,33,114 NA 74,680 10(d) 
” » 30/9/1848 12,35,000 NA 4,78,875 NA —(e) 
1/10/48—30/9/49 12,61,000 5,41,200 4,19,698 NA 5 
1/10/49—30/9/50 12,05,000 5,34,571 , 4,08,977 NA 6 
1/10/50—30/9/51 12,50,000 4,27,486 4,58,750 1,12,390 6 
1/10/51—30/9/52 17,95,000 5,05,042 5,13,202 1,50,999 6 
1/10/52—30/9/53 NA 8,46,509  3,15,898 1,65,311 10 
Year ending 31/10/54 15,93,27] 7,24,579 4,60,684 2,15,082 12) 
s ” 31/10/55 16,81,296 7,14,175 4,55,125 2,40,395 12 
3 a 31/10/56 15,39,118 ` 7,45,793 5,70,394 1,87,467 10{g) 
” j 31/10/57 23,75,417 9,20,983 6,20,754 2,74,459 16 
” n 31/10/58 21,53,351 10,17,469 4,60,718 1,82,366 16 


Notes : 


(a) 1 Maund=82.286 lbs. 

(b) The valuation was based on the average price realized in the Calcutta market. 
The inventory level has great importance in the pre-railway years because of the 
uncertain state of the Damodar navigation. 

(c) I thought this rather than the yearly profit and loss figure was the more appro- 
priate for indicating annual market fluctuations. 

(d) Half the Dividend was reserved. 

(e) No Dividend declared, the profits were used to build up a fund of working capital. 

(f) Capital stock increased to 15 lakhs. 

(g) Capital stock increased to 16 lakhs. 


Source : 
Yearly and Half-Yearly Report Books of the Bengal Coal Company 1847-1958, passim. 
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TABLE 2 
OCCUPATIONAL AND SOCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF SHARE- 
HOLDERS IN THE BENGAL COAL COMPANY 
AS OF JULY 1858 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
No. of No. of %, of 
Category Persons Shares Ownership 


(A) EUROPEAN 
1. “Rentiers” (1) ; 
i Gentlemen (2) 15 349.5 





- 22.6 
ii Spinsters 4 44 2.8 
iii Widows 2 33.25 21 
Sub-Total ` 21 - - 426.75 27.5 
2. Professional — —— —=— 
i Army (a) active (3) 6 219.75 14 
(b) retired (4) 2 188 11.6 
(c) deceased (5) 1 5 3 
ii Law (6) = "3 181.25 - 11.5 
iii Civil Service (7) 5 59.25 3.8 
iv Medical 3 28 1.8 
v Missionary /Church 4 7.5 5 
vi Miscellaneous (8) 3 41.25 2.6 
Sub-Total 27 730 46.1 
3. Thdustrial & Commercial 
i Brokers (9) 8 139 8.9 
ii Merchants & Agents (10) 9 118 7.5 
iii Indigo Planters 4 62.75 ; 4 
iv Railway (11) 4 27 1.7 
v Insurance & Banking (12) 3 26 1.6 
vi Employee of the Bengal ‘Coal 


Company (13) 1 6 4 





Sub-Total 29 378.75 24.1 
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4 Unspecified (14) l 8 5 
(B) INDIAN i 

i Writers (15) 3 14.5 9 

ii Banians (16) 4 ~ 10.75 7 

iii Widow's Estate l 1.25 1 

Sub-Total 8 26.50 1.7 

Grand Totals 86 1570 (17) 100 


TABLE 2 
OCCUPATIONAL AND! SOCIAL DISTRIBUTION .OF SHAREHOLDERS IN THE 


BENGAL COAL COMPANY AS OF JULY 1858 


NOTES to TABLE 2 

(1) Although the term “rentier” seems the most appropriate for shareholders des- 
cribed simply as “gentlemen”, “spinsters” and “widows”, it may not be strictly 
accurate since there is no way of determining whether such people derived all 
of their income from divided and interest payments. All but one resided in 
the UK. 

(2) Includes two investors who appear to have medical qualifications, i.e, they are 
designated as “dr’s”, and a Mrs. W Cahile who is described as being the “wife 
of Captain Cahile”. i 

(3) Includes three colonels, a leutenant-colonel, a full lieutenant, and a major who 
was an A.D.C. to the Governor General. 

(4) Two colonels who had been in the service of the East India company and had 
retired to the UK. 
(5) Presumably this means the man’s (a colonel) legal estate. 

(6) Includes two directors of the Bengal Coal Company, Messrs A T T Peterson 
and H Berners; the former played a very prominent and active role in the affairs 
of the Company till the 1870's. 

(7) Includes an official in the postal service, an assistant in the Marine Superintendent’s 
Office, and officer employed in a Government godown. 

(8) Includes a steam-ship purser, an editor and a French Consul living in London. 

(9) Apart from two investors in the indigo and silk trade there is no specification 
as to what type of brokerage activities these people were engaged in (all but two 
lived in Calcutta). 

(10) Only one lived outside Calcutta; there is no information about their particular 
trade. 

(11) Three worked for the East Indian Railway. 

(12) Includes a bank manager, an insurance man and a clerk, 

(13) A Mr. I R Sareigny, who is designated as a Superintendent of the Company, 1s 
something of a enigma since I have not been able to trace any mention of him 
in the surviving records of the Company. 

(14) A Mr. M Wylie giving a Calcutta address. 

(15) All Bengalis living in Calcutta. 

(16) All Bengalis living in Calcutta. 

(17) According to the half-yearly Report Books of 1858 there was a total of 1600 
shares issued, but I have not been able to trace the “missing” 30. 


x 
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TABLE 3 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE OF SAAREHOLDERS 


a) 2) _ GB) (4) 














Place No. of Shareholders No. of Shares % of Ownership 
(1) Resident in India : 31 822.25 52.1 
(2) Resident in India: 
Calcutta 39 574.5 37.3 
Bengal 9 47.25 2.9 
U.P. ' 4 93 5.6 
Bombay f 17 LI 
Sub-total 53 731.75 46.9 
(3) No firm information 2 16 1.0 
f 
TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP 


dQ) - (2) (3) 


Range of Ownership Number of Persons % of Total Ownership 
0—0.99 35 18.5 
1—1.99 ` 19 27.7 
2—2.99 4 9.8 
3—3.99 3 10.8 
4—4.99 2 9.3 
5—10.00 3 23.9 
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Notes ‘ 
@ i 

1 See C. N. Cooke, The Rise, Progress and 
Present Conditions of Banking in India (Calcutta, 
1863), P. Lovett, The Mirror of Investment 
(Calcutta, 1927), R. S. Rungta, The Rise of 
Business Corporations in India (Cambridge, 
1970) pp. 18-35, and A.K. Bagchi, Private Invest- 
ment in India (Cambridge, 1972) pp. 192-196. 

2 cf. D.H. Buchanan, The Development of 
Capitalistic Enterprise in India (New York, 
1934), P. S. Lokanathan, Industrial Organisation 
in India (London, 1935), L.H. Jenks, The 
Migration of British Capital to 1875 (London, 
1938), D. Thorner, “Great Britain and the 
Development of India’s Railways’, Journal of 
Economic Htstory, XI (4), 1951, M. M. Mehta, 
Structure of Indian Industries (Bombay, 1955), 
W.J. Macpherson, “Investment in Indian Rail- 
ways 1845-75”, Economic History Review, VIL, 
1955, A.K. Banerjee, India’s Balance of Payments 
(Bombay, 1963), M. Kidron, Foreign Investments 
in India (London, 1965), R.K. Hazrai, The 
Structure of the Corporate Private Sector 
(Bombay, 1966), R.S. Rungta, op. cit, and A.K. 
Bagchi, op cit. 

8 The High Court archives have yet to be 
clearly indexed and properly catalogued—as far 
as historians are concerned, anyway. I was 
unable to make much use of them as they are 
currently arranged. However, it is conceivable 
that they contain relevant material because 
companies might have been required to present 
a breakdown of ownership figures during the 
course of (the frequent) litigation proceedings. 

«I spent several unfrutful weeks glancing 
through the surviving papers of these Com- 
panies in their head offices in Calcutta (and 
in the case of Andrew Yule, in London as well). 

5 At Companies House I found a wide 
variety of extant files for Sterling companies 
registered under the 1844 and 1856 Acts. 
Examples include Railways such as the East 
India (274R), the B.B. & C.I. (49R) and the 
M. & S. M. (228R); trading groups such as 
Yule Catto (0,098,381) and Jardine Matheson 
(155,398) ; and others such as the East Indian 
Coal Company (38,680) and Mackinnon Mc- 
Kenzie (966,792). The B.T.41 and 31 Series in 
the P.R.O. are also useful and include such 
diverse concerns as the Bengal Steam Tug 
Company (51, No.301), the East Indian Iron 
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Company (210, No.1192), the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway (23994), the Eastern Coal Company 
(69967), and the Bengal Iron Company (161324). 
However, since this search was far from ex- 
haustive (and nor was it based on random 
sampling procedure) I cannot comment on 
their general usefulness as source material; but 
certainly W.J. Macpherson, op. cit., p. 81, has 
used some of the files to good effect. 

t A copy of this document was unearthed 
in the Bengal Coal Company’s file in the 
Register of Joint Stock Companies, Calcutta. 

7 At the time of writing, the greater part 
of the Company’s archives are still (poorly) 
housed in Sanctoria; the rest have been shifted 
to the Birla Industrial and Technological 
Museum in Calcutta. 

8 The details of what follows come from a 
number of letters written in the 1840’s between 
different employees of the Company ; in parti- 
cular, use: was made of an important letter from 
a Mr. Mackenzie to a Mr. Macpherson dated 
Calcutta, °13-3-1845, which outlined the discus- 
sions about the merger and contained a copy 
of the Agreement Indenture. 

5 At least two of these figures, namely 
Prossunno Commer Tagore and Rastomjee 
Cowasjee, were shareholders in other Carr- 
Tagore enterprises: the former in the Union 
Bank and the Amalgamated Assam Company, 
the latter in the Bengal Tea Association. See 
R.S. Rungta, op. cit. p, 20£ 

1% For the record they are: Messrs. H.B. 
Henderson, I.D. Campbell, D.M. Gordon, and 
W. Horm (Carr-Tagore); and J. Cahill, H. 
Gouger, Sloan, I. Fergusson, A. Rogers, and 
A. Pareira (Naraincoory). 

u For further information about the career 
of Tagore and his firm see B. Kling, “The 
Origin of the Managing Agency System in 
India”, Journal of Asian Studies XXVI, 1, 
1966, R.S. Rungta, op. cit. pp. 58f and my 
“Indigenous Enterprise in the Indian Coal 
Mining Industry e. 1835-1939”, Indian Economic 
and Social History Review, XII, 2, 1976. It 
is worthwhile noting, however, that all of the 
mine managers were Europeans. : 

12 The -respective Half-Yearly Reports chart 
this attempt and the subsequent steps taken by 
the Directors. 

13 Although the Company’s boating establish- 
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ment began to be run down from October 1856 
it took a few years before it was possible for 
them to entirely dispense with the river naviga- 
tion. So it is no surprise to learn that in 
October 1859 the Half Yearly Report records 
that 9 of the 28 lakh maunds of coal delivered 
to Calcutta were despatched by boat. 

x The only tangible loss suffered by the 
Company as a result of the unrest was the 
temporary closure of the Palamou mine which 
was just coming on steam in the cold weather 
of 1854-55; the manager was forced to flee in 
dramatic circumstances. . 

13 Between 1853 and 1858 five steam engines 
were purchased from the U.K., two of 35 and 
three of 25 H.P. each. 

16 The Company was able to pay for this 
investment by successively increasing the 
capital stock ta 15 lakhs in June 1854 and tben 
to 16 lakhs in October 1856. There does not 
appear to have been any difficulty in floating 
the additional shares. A policy of plowing back 
some of the profits to increase the working 
capital (which stood at 3 lakhs in October 1856) 
was also pursued to good effect. 

17 Besides the Bengal Coal Company, only 
one other (and much smaller) coal enterprise 
was publicly registered in the decade 1851-60 
although .there were a number of privately 
owned collieries at work. See T. Oldham, 
Report on the Raneegunge Coalfield with 
Special Reference to the Proposed Extension 
of the Line of Railway (Calcutta, 1859). It 
was not until much later that the most success- 
ful of these private enterprises went public, i.e. 
the Equitable Coal Company in 1863, the 
Raneegunge Coal Association in 1873, and the 
Beerbhoom in the same year. Thus an invest- 
ment in mining shares in the 1850's was 
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tantamount to an investment in the Bengal 
Coal Company. 

% See R.S. Rungta, op. cit. p. 46. 

® Affidavit of the Supreme Court on the 
Registration of the Bengal Coal Company, 
dated, 24 July 1858. 

2 These are bound 
Report Books. F 

2 The Calcutta Stock Exchange on Lyons 
Range was only formally constituted in 1908 

32 A physician and M.M. Valbeson, a Frenck 
consular official living in Britain. 

2 For an interesting discussion of the role 
of army personnel as shareholders see R.S. 
Rungta, op. cit., p. 208. 

*% The person in question was a Mr. F 
D’Cruz with five shares or 0.32% of the total 

% A. C. Macrae and R. Stuart. 

# J, Rennier with 40 shares, W. Scott witt 
23, and I. Stuart with 22. 

4 Not counting the three above-mentionec 
directors. 

2 See the discussion in R. S. Rungta, op. cit. 
p. 24f. 

2 Half Yearly Report of 
October 1863. 

® Half Yearly Report of the 
October 1868. 

3% Anderson and Bennet lived 
in 1858. 

2 Half Yearly Report 
October 1858. 

= This move was fought tooth and nail by 
a group of London-based shareholders whc 
were determined to maintain the hegemony of 
the Directors. See the Speech(es) of the 
Chairman to the Shareholders of the Bengal 
Coal Company (Privately Printed, Calcutta, 
September 1908). : 
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~ THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT (1878) ` 


AN INDIAN NATIONALISM 


N. S. BOSE 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta 


The rapid rise of the Indian press was 
a major factor behind the growth of 
political consciousness in the nineteenth 
century. The press, particularly the 
vernacular press, accelerated the evolution 
of the Indian nationhood, enlightened the 
people and largely influenced and direc- 
ted the course of the national struggle, 
Most of the Indian nationalist leaders 
had their own forums. In many cases they 
were the editors and in some cases they 
were the proprietor-editors. The first 
session of the Indian National Congress 
held in Bombay in 1885, indicated the 
close relationship between journalism and 
nationalism. The invitees to the first 
Congress included a conspicuously large 
number of “journalist-politicians”. The 
link between journalism and nationalism 
has been so close that Indian journalism 
may truly be regarded as the ‘hand 
maiden’ of Indian nationalism.’ 

The vernacular press in particular 
occupied a distinct position and played a 
conspicuous role in the growth of nationa- 


lism and dissemination of political ideas. - 


The Indian experience was nothing 
unique. In the nationalist movements in 
China, Japan, in the Arab countries and 
in many other parts of the world, the 
vernacular press provided the most power- 
‘ful vehicle in disseminating nationalistic 
ideas, expressing the voice of discontent 
and -bringing together diverse elements 


i 
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l 
in the struggle for national emancipation 
and independence. 

As- in many other spheres of national 
awakening, the growth and development 
of modern journalism first took place in 
Bengal. ‘The story of the Bengali press 
has been told by historians. Similar 
other attempts, covering other regions and 
languages, are being made. The decade 
following the Revolt of 1857 witnessed a 
remarkable growth in the number of 
vernacular newspapers and periodicals in 
Bengal. :In this period altogether 87 
Bengali newspapers and periodicals 
appeared: The vernacular press of the 
post-Mutiny era had sevcral noticeable 
features. ; Firstly, it reflected the growing 
antipathy of race (Jati-bairita) and with 
it a concern for the preservation of Indian 
rights and self-respect. Secondly, it ex- 
pressed faith in the strength of unity and 
the need for political organizations. 
Thirdly, while extolling the blessings of 
British rule and expressing loyalty to it, 
the papers visualised a free India where 
Indians :could live with honour and 
dignity. ‘Finally, administrative lapses, 
economic grievances, oppression of the 
bureaucracy came in for sharp criticism 
and denunciation. 

The Government, naturally, did not 
view the;growing influence as well as the 
tone and tenor of the vernacular press 
Favourabty: An official report for the _ 
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year 1866-1867, taking cognizance of the 
impact of the vernacular press on public 
opinion in the country, wrote: “The 
Hindu papers fearlessly record their 
opinions though sometimes crude, regard- 
ing public measures. Those opinions are 
based upon the broad principles of uni- 


versal equality. And the authorities are. 


often subjects of unceremonious comment, 
sometimes severe... Their opinions are 
beginning to be felt both at home and 
abroad, as an index of native public 
feeling.” 

The press had been enjoying freedom 
since 1835 when Charles Metcalfe had 
repealed the oppressive Press Ordinance 
of 1823. The restrictions imposed on its 
freedom during thẹ Revolt of 1857 were 
of a short’ duration. The Press and 
Registration of Books Act (1867) was 
intended to keep a record of the rapidly 
increasing number of periodicals, journals 
and various other sorts of publications 
that were coming into existence. The 
Government also felt the necessity of 
being kept informed of what was being 
written in the vernacular press all over the 
country. Instructions were issued to send 
to the Viceroy’s office translations of rele- 
vant extracts of political importance from 
the vernacular press. For this purpose 
Government translators were appointed in 
the Presidencies. In 1870 seditious 
writing was made punishable—the maxi- 
mum penalty being transportation for 
life. 

Though there was no immediate 
occasion to take recourse to the penal 
measure, the Government became increas- 
ingly unhappy with the trenchant criticism 
made in the vernacular press. The press 
in Bengal, in particular, was becoming 
increasingly vocal in criticizing adminis- 
trative lapses, voicing pubic .grievances 
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and bringing to light numerous instances 
of racial discrimination and atrocities of? 
the Europeans in the country. In July 
1872, Sir George Campbell, the Lieute 
nant-Governor of Bengal, wrote to Vicery 
Northbrook suggesting imposition of 
restrictions on the press. He bluntl/ 
argued that a free press was “inconsistent 
with a despotic form of government, even 
if it be a paternal despotism.” But North- 
brook did not agree with Campbell’s 
suggestion because he felt that the verna- 
cular press was one of the channels of 
knowing the feelings of the people.’ But 
the problem continued to vex the British 
Indian administration. A recent study 
has suggested that the income tax issuc 
of 1872-1873, the Tariff Act of 1875, the 
deposition of the Gaekwad of Baroda and 
his exile on the charges of his alleged 
involvement in the attempted assassina- 
tion of the British Resident (November. 
1874) were some of the major issues whick. 
agitated the minds of the people and werc 
the subjects of criticism in the Indiar 
press which necessitated a fresh review ož 
the desirability of shackling the Indiar. 
press. 

A closer analysis of the available papers 
and documents which were considered br 
the Government to come to a decision or. 
the subject, however, indicates that by far 
the most important theme in the verna- 
cular papers, especially in Bengal was 
racial discrimination and exposure ož 
instances of atrocities committed br 
Europeans without the least respect or 
fear for the laws of the country. This 
was clearly brought out by the note sub- 
mitted by Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C. on the 
native newspapers. 

The pressure on the Government of 
India for curbing the'vernacular press was 
steadily mounting. The Government was 
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perturbed by the reportings and editorials 
of some of the papers such as the Hali- 
sahar Patrika, the Amrita Bazar- Patrika 
and the Hindoo Patriot. Northbrook 
sought the opinion of his Law Member, 
Hobhouse, on the advisability of curbing 
the freedom of the vernacular press and 
bringing them under greater control. In 
his note of August 10, 1876, Hobhouse 
expressed his strong objection.to curbs on 
a free press and his “almost invincible 
repugnance” to such measure. He wrote : 

“The subject on, which they do unanim- 
ously, eagerly, persistently and often 
angrily complain is that of class prefer- 
ences. Sometimes in a vague, helpless 
way, and sometimes with intelligence and 
force, and with reference to specific in 
stances, they allege that when class ques- 
tions arise the weakest go to the wall... 
The most bitter utterances by far which 
are to be found there relate to such sub- 
jects as-these: the larger jurisdiction 
given to Europeans; the inequality of 
punishment meted out to Europeans and 
Natives for the same crime, the general 
unfriendliness and haughtiness of Euro- 
peans ; the hostile tone of the European 
papers; and the severity and injurious 
conduct of residents at Native Courts.” 

Hobhouse strongly opposed the policy 
of making any discrimination or distinc- 
tion between native and English press. 
He said : 

“As regards the principal subject on 
which the English and Native newspapers 
differ in form, there is no difference in 
spirit—I mean the subject of class pre- 
ferences. The English papers do not 
frequently attack the Government about 
it, because their own class is dominant. 
But let there be any attempt to treat 
classes with more evenhanded justice than 
has been customary, and see what happens. 
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Why, outcries and menaces, compared to 
which the complaints of the Native 
newspapers are gentle murmurs.” About 
the alleged seditious writings in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika and Halisahar 
Patrika, ón which his legal opinion had 
been sought, Hobhouse wrote : 

“It is the strife of classes that has given 
rise to the two cases of seditious writing .. 
It may well cause surprise that it should 
not have‘given rise to more. The topic 
is an exciting one, and we must bear in 
mind that: to a great extent—the 
Natives are right..,’” 

The note of Hobhouse was remarkable 
for its penetrative analysis, incisive com- 
ments and wisdom. It reminds one of 
what Sir: Charles C. Stevens said about 
the especial position of the native press 
in India.’ The latter reminded that the 
mative press must necessarily occupy a 
peculiar ‘position and “from the nature 
of things! be always in opposition.” He 
warned the Government, “If we found a 
Native Paper constantly expatiating on 
the blessings of British rule, on the un- 
mixed advantages of Western Civilisa- 
tion, and on the administrative and 


_ private virtues of English officials.,.we 


should not respect the editor or his staff 
the more; for it; we should think him a 
hypocrite, who was playing what he con- 
sidered to be a paying game... We must, 
therefore,; look to Native writers for 
criticism ‘of Government measures and of 
Government servants.” Not unexpectedly 
such counsel from Hobhouse and Stevens 
failed to,impress the administrators and 
the Europeans in India who bore the 
brunt of the press criticism. It was 
absolutely unacceptable to a man like 
Lord Lytton who was appointed the 
Viceroy in 1876. 

To Lytton freedom of the press was an 
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anathema. The scathing criticism of the 
administration, the vehement attacks on 
racial inequality and the exposures of 
atrocities of the Europeans carried on 
relentlessly by the vernacular press made 
Lytton impatient, to muffle its voice. A 
glance through the extracts of the verna- 
cular press reports of early 1877 unmis- 
takably indicates that the press was almost 
exclusively agitated over the racial 
question and denial of justice and oppor- 
tunity to the natives. The Sulabh Sama- 
char wrote (2 January, 1877) that invi- 
dious distinction made between Native 
and European officers regarding promo- 
tion and rewards of merit should be 
abolished. The Europeans enjoyed all the 
favour and the Courts were partial in 
suits between Europeans and Indians. 
Even common Europeans showed rude- 
ness and insolence towards natives. There 
was an air of insecurity in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. The Dacca 
Prakash (7 January, 1877) made similar 
complain and commented: “In short, 
in the distribution of public favours, as 
well as in the administration of justice, a 
distinction of caste, colour and creed 
finds place.” The Grambarta Praka- 
shika (3 February, 1877) remarked that 
the people were losing taith in the 
Government. The Europeans were, in 
practice, enjoying a monopoly of all high 
and well-paid appointments while “empty 
titles and worthless offices were reserved 
for the natives. The reduction of the 
age limit of the Civil Service Examination, 
the paper wrote, was another step in the 
direction of excluding natives from a 
share in the administration of their own 
country. A few days later, on 17 March, 
the same paper brought to light a glaring 
instance of injustice on racial grounds. 
A European named Henderson had 
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murdered a police constable on the road 


to Dinajpur. He was awaiting trial being 
released on bail. But one Rajchandra Das 
of Rajsahi was not granted bail for the 
offence of killing a dog (presumably owned 
by a European). The following day the 
Sadharani wrote: “The Emperor Napo- 
leon thought one Frenchman equal to six 
Prussians, but the English do not. seem 
to be prepared to put one Englishman in, 
the scale against even 10,000 natives. And 
why should they, seeing that less than 
25,000 Englishmen are ruling 25 crores 
of natives as sheep.” On’ April 9, the 
Somprokash, in an editorial on the con- 
duct of the Europeans in India, quipped : 
“Of late years many new diseases, such 
as Cholera, which were formally un- 
known in this country, and for which no 
remedy is prescribed in native medical 
works, have made their appearance. OF 
those which generally prove fatal one is 
the European plague, which is daily 
spreading over the country, and for which 
no remedy has yet been found. We refer 
to the readiness of Europeans to assault 
and sometimes murder natives.” The 
paper pleaded for the setting up of an 
enquiry commission by the Government. 
In an earlier editorial (26 February, 1877) 
the same paper had observed that the Anglo- 
Indians were previously more kind to the 
natives because the latter were more 
devoted to them. But things had now 
changed because the natives were aspiring 
to be equal with their rulers and “affect 
an independent bearing.” The Rangpur- 
dik-Prakash (February 8, 1877) ridiculed 
the Europeans’ “great ambition for recei- 
ving Salams.’”* 

Very often, people living in rural areas 
were physically assaulted by haughty 
Europeans causing serious injuries and at 
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times even death. The cause of death 
Was usually ascribed to rupture of the 
spleen, the argument being that the poor 
natives, suffering from malnutrition, 
malaria and numerous other diseases, had 
a weak, spleen which ruptured as a result 
of a minor blow even on the nose or a 
kick on the back. In an editorial ( 7 July, 
1877) under the caption ‘Our Spleen’ the 
weekly Sulabh Samachar, which had a 
circulation of over 3000, fearlessly con- 
demned the collusion between the offen- 
der, the coronor and the magistrate, all 
of whom were Europeans.” When such 
forthright exposure of a heinous practice 
left the authorities unmoved, the Sulabh 
Samachar went a step further and pub- 
lished a cartoon composed of the follow- 
ing figures and letter-press headed ‘Burst- 
ing Pain’. { 

“A coolie lying dead, his wife crying 
by his side; a European doctor holding 
a post-mortem examination of the body ; 
and another European, a blow from 
whose fist has caused the death, quietly 
smoking a cigar not far from the spot. 

Mr. Rogue, of the factory of Kritanta- 

pur (literally the City of Death), strikes 
such a blow on the nose of a labourer 
that the poor man dies from a rupture 
of the spleen. Dr. Bribe is examining 
the body, and not far from it stands 
weeping the wife of the deceased. 
Mr. Rogue after having committed the 
murder, is smoking a cigar. ' 
_ Rogue : Well, Dr. Bribe; what do 
you think of the matter? D—n nigger 
native. Has not death been caused by 2 
rupture of the spleen ? 

Doctor: Yes, there is no doubt of 
that. The spleens of the natives are, 


I know, very brittle; the slightest stroke. 


causes a rupture. 


“Rogue; Will you be able to say as 


much in Court ? 

Doctor: O hol. Certainly I shall 
prove it. I have read in anatomy that 
there is a close connection between the 
nose and the spleen. But Mr. Rogue, you 
must do one thing, give a few rupees to 
that woman. 

In the itrial, by a Jury of Europeans, 


“the accused was acquitted and for perjury 


and false’ evidence the plaintiffs were 
sentenced ‘to imprisonment. After the 
trial was over Mr. Rogue shook hands 
with the Doctor and said, “What a nice 
law this is, that a native judge cannot try 
a British-born subject! Hal! ha! ha!” 
They both: then, with loud laughter, went 
to the judge’s house and dined with him, 
after which the three together went a 
hunting.” j 

No wonder that this squib caused quite 
a sensation and alarmed the high officials 
including ¿Lytton himself. The Sulabh 
Samachar by then bad a circulation of 
5,000, the largest among all the verna- 
cular papers in India.“ This squib was 
included in the extracts from vernacular 
journals in Bengal prepared by the 
Government of India justifying the 
Vernacular; Press Act of 1878. In his 
speech in the Council in favour of the 
Act, Lytton specifically mentioned this 
squib and so did another member of the 
Council. |! 

Lytton had made up his mind to gag 
the vernacular press much earlier. He 
had asked 'an official to examine a batch 
of papers covering a consecutive period 
of a few weeks to note the tendencies and 
characteristics of the vernacular press. 
In his note the official commented that 
one of the|recurring themes was that thie 
Europeans ill-treated and were discourte- 
ous to the natives. Interestingly, one of 
the papers examined by the official was 


the Siswaeul IN Woich Wwe episvuc uL 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay’s humi- 
liation at the hands of a European in 
Berhampore was reported and commented 
upon.“ The same paper, in its issue of 
18 July, 1877 criticized the discrepancy 
between the profession and practice of the 
the British Government and commented, 
“The heart is full of poison while the 
mouth emits nectar.’ 

While the dominant themes in the 
vernacular press were arrogance and 
misbehaviour of the Europeans, denial of 
justice and opportunities to Indians and 
non-fulfilment of pledges given by the 
British Government, there were a few 
papers which drew attention of its readers 
to the economic ruination of the country 
caused by the Europeans. The weekly 
Pratikar, published from Berhampore, 
attributed the wretched privation of 
the country to Europeans, who had 
tied the Indians down with iron chains. 
“Manchester has become the weaver; 
Hamilton the goldsmith; Goshell and 
Rogers come in for their shares; in fact 
the manuiacture of everything used here 
has been monopolized by European 
makers. All our money is transplanted 
across the seas, for the support of English 
families.” The weekly pleaded that 
following the example of Bombay, Bengal 
should also try to drive the foreigners 
away from the market. Measures must 
be taken to improve Indian trade, 
commerce and manufactures.” 

Such reporting, exposures and editorials 
were nothing short of sedition to Lytton 
and, many other high officials of tbe 


British Indian administration. The 
Viceroy now decided on positive action 
against the vernacular press and 


circulated a minute suggesting a Press 
Law on the model of the Irish Act.” 


Lyuun agued an Appendix to Mis WINULE 
citing extracts which he considered sedi? 
tious writings. Almost uniformly, all 
these writings complained about racial 
discrimination, inequality of justice and 
denial of opportunities to the Indians. 
One of these was an extract from the 
Shivaji, published from Poona. An 
article titled ‘Excessive Pride’ (16 Novem- 
ber, 1877), accused the British rulers of 
excessive pride and of despising the 
natives. It warned them that history 
showed that such pride generally led to 
ruin and destruction. This article caused 
much displeasure to the Government of 
Bombay.” 

Lytton sought from the provincial 
governments confidential opinion on his 
minute and the best possible mode of 
dealing with the native press. The 
majority opinion was in favour of the 
proposed Press Act though some felt that 
no discrimination should be made between 
the Vernacular and the English press. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab 
expressed the view that such a distinction 
would appear “inequitable and at the same 
time inconvenient.”"* W. B. Jones, 
Commissioner, Hyderabad Assigned Dis- 
tricts, also pointed out the necessity of 
removing “the appearance of class legis- 
lation.”® The strongest unqualified 
support for the proposed legislation came 
from Sir George Couper, the Lieutenant 
of the North Western- Provinces, who 
argued that the time had come when the 
British Government should cease from 
“putting its head in a bush and shouting 
that black is white.” He asserted, “We 
all know that in point of fact black is not 
white; and the sooner we plainly recog- 
nize and act upon that fact the better it 
will be for our influence and hold on the 
millions we govern. That there should 
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be one law alike for the European and 


Native is an excellent thing in theory, ` 


but if it could really be introduced in 
practice we should have no business in the 
country.” “In Couper’s opinion the 
Britishers had already gone “too far” in 
the direction of “so-called progress’ 

The only objection to Lytton’s proposal 
came from Sir W. Robinson, the Governor 
of Fort St. George. He had serious mis- 
givings about treating differentially the 
He warned, 
“The existing race-alienation—spreading 
and widening daily—is serious enough as 
it is.” Moreover, Robinson pointed out, 
in the vernacular press the Government 
possessed “a useful barometer of Native 
feeling and sentiment; a barometer such 
as no menaced of sycophant Press could 
possibly continue to be.”™ 

Lytton was im no mood to listen to such 
counsel. He was convinced that there 
should be no further delay in shackling 
the vernacular press in India. The pro- 
posed measure would enable the Govern- 
ment, he wrote to the Secretary of State 
Salisbury, “to behead the hydra at one 
sudden stroke, instead of hacking at cach 
of its heads in succession.”* The Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed by the Council 
with “unusual haste” at the instance of 
the Viceroy. Lytton sent a telegram to 
Salisbury on 13 March, 1878, stating the 
urgent necessity of the Act and his inten- 
tion to pass it at a single sitling on the 
plea of urgency. Salisbury sent his tele- 
graphic approval on 14 March. On the 
same day Sir Alexander Arbuthnot moved 
the Native Press Bill in the Governor- 
General’s Council where it was passed in 
the same sitting. In support of the Act 
he said that the vernacular papers were 
exciting antagonism between the governing 
race.and the Indians. Their main topics 
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were injustice and tyranny of the Govern- 
ment, its callousness towards the subjects 
and thé insolence and pride of English- 
men, both official and non-official in 
India.*! Lytton sent a copy of the Act to 
Salisbury on 30 March. One of the reasons 
mentioned for passing the Act was “an 
attitude of fixed hostility to the Govern- 
ment” of a section of the vernacular press. 
Their criticism was not merely directed 
against » particular measures or acts of 
individůal officers, but were attacks on 
“the very existence of British rule in 
India” $ 
After: the Press Act had been passed in 
the Council with an unseemly and un- 
precedented haste, Lytton sought to justity 
it on a' number of other grounds such as. 
success of Russia in the war with Turkey 
and the necessity of his own immediate 
departure for Simla.* But such excuses 
hardly . proved convincing because the 
Russo- Furkish War produced no such 
impact on the Indian public as to pose a 
threat to its security. There was very 
little doubt that the overwhelming cause 
of concern ' was the growing volume an 
vehemence of attack on the perpetuation 
of racial discrimination by the British 
Indian ‘administration. ‘This was amply 
evident; from the press material submitted 
by the Government in justification of the 
Act of 1878. It contained the squib, 
mentioned earlier, that was published in 
the Sulabh Samachar of 29 December, 1877. 
Another significant and interesting extract 
was from the Bharat Mihir of 20 Septem- 
ber, 1877. In a leading editorial it was 
complained that while educated natives 
were crying for want of food, every month 
batches sof Englishmen, fresh from England, 
were being appointed in all thé branches 
of public service. The paper asked : 
What political economy is this, that 
i 
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vould sanction the retention of highly 
vaid Europeans in the service while famine 
nd destitution raged in the land, and 
ople groaned under the burden ot 
axation ? Why should Moula Bux be 
ianged for an offence for which a Heenan 
eceives only 18 months’ imprisonment ? 
Nhy should Surendra Nath be dismissed 
or a fault which was a hundredth part 
ighter than that for which a Jack or John 
eceives promotion ?”.” 

It is evident that in the late seventies 
£ the last century all major public griev- 
inces in India had come to be associated 
vith racial discrimination. ‘The problem 
£ increasing cost of administration caus- 
ng economic hardship and privation to 
he people, the inequity in the dispensa- 
ion of justice, the excesses committed by 
he English Civilians, and Surendranath 
3anerjea’s dismissal from the Civil Service 
vere all attributed to this one single 
‘actor. This was emphasised in clear un- 
imbiguous language by the Som Prokash 
n its editorial of 24 September, 1877. By 
hat time it had become-common know- 
edge that the Government was about to 
rag the vernacular press in India. The 
yaper commented ; 

“But why resort to extreme measures 
it all, since -the object aimed at can 
ucceed by simpler means, These are, the 
wuthorities should cease to make any dis- 
inction between black and white, the 
iative and foreigner, and the conqueror 
ind conquered, and whether in the court, 
lurbar or the council, should always seek 
© regard all classes of the people with 
2qual impartiality, enact equal laws, give 
hem appointments of equal value accord- 
ing to merit and ability, and award 
condign punishment to high handed Euro- 
seans, whether official or non-official”. 

The Som Prokash cited a number of 


“rule. 
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„glaring instances of racial discrimination 


and high handed attitude of Europeans. 
In one such incident a magistrate assaulted 
an offending native whose only fault was 
that he was washing his mouth when that 
magistrate passed by and “did not make 
his salaams”. ‘(Che paper asked, “What 
punishment was ever awarded to this 
magistrate and how is it that he has been 
left in charge of a district ?’”* l 
The mass of evidence presented in 
justification of the Vernacular Press Act 
of 1878, clearly indicated that the native 
press had become vocal and vehement in 
condemnation of racial discrimination and 
the Government’s unwillingness to enforce 
the rule of law. The language. was often 
very strong and at times even intemperate. 
But there was yet no sign of open attack 
on the British rule in India or any veiled 
hint at the necessity of supplanting that 
Yet, not surprisingly, to Lytton 
these appeared seditious and he resolved 
to put an end to such writings. In the 
Council debate the vernacular press was 
accused of libelling government officers, 
subverting the administration of justice 
by lebelling charges of ‘impurity and wor- 
thiessness’, of assailing the character of 
Europeans and preaching “false ideas of 
freedom and independence”. ‘There was 
also a suspicion that often threats of news- 
paper attacks were used as blackmail to 
extort money from Native chiefs, natives 
of rank and from high officials.” Thus, 
it was believed that the Vernacular Press 
Act had two main purposes—to suppress 
and penalise seditious . writings and to 
prevent the editors of the vernacular press 
from using their papers for blackmail. 
The accusation that the vernacular 
papers were exporting hush-money under 
threat of exposure was practically a con- 
coction to discredit the vernacular press. 
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In the extracts from the vernacular press 
sent to Hobhouse for his opinion, in 
Lytton’s own minute of 22 October, in 
the extracts prepared by the Government 
of India in 1878 justifying the promulga- 
tion of the Press Act very little emphasis 
was laid on blackmail being resorted to 
by the vernacular press in India. A careful 
scrutiny of the voluminous extracts from 
the vernacular press hardly reveals any- 
thing that substantiates this serious allega- 
tion. The suspicion had originated in 
northern India and was based on sCanty 
isolated evidence” It is surprising that 
an accusation made by Lytton against the 
entire vernacular press in India, on the 
basis of very flimsy, doubtful and isolated 
evidence, in defence of a reactionary and 
invidious “executive act though in legisla- 
tive form”, had_not only been accepted 
but reiterated with greater emphasis by 
Anil Seal. The latter writes, “They found 
too that blackmail might be more profit- 
able than exposure. In Bengal, where 
education was most advanced, the trend 
had gone furthest, and the most virulent 
was the vernacular press. Not only were 
many of the Bengalis who became journa- 
lists were educated, but in Bengal the 
competition between the papers was fier- 
cest; consequently, it was here that the 
excesses were most marked. It was here 
too that British officials and businessmen 
were most vulnerable to organised muck- 
raking, since the government was Close at 
hand in Calcutta to take note”.™ Seal, 
thus, picks out the vernacular press in 
Bengal for the hiding without caring to 
cite a single instance to justify the stigma- 
tisation. Even that “gifted and in some 
ways generous man” Lytton," had not 
gone so far in giving the dog such a bad 
name before hanging it. 

The Vernacular Press Act was approved 
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by the Council of India on 30 May, 1878 
by 10-3 votes with one abstention. Among 
those who opposed the Act was Sir E. 
Perry whose father, proprietor and editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, bad been fined 
and imprisoned for publishing a squib 
Perry described the Act as a “retrogade 
measure” which made “invidious distinc- 
tions of race”. Sir W. Muir also thought 
that the Act was besed on “hurtful 
principles”. It would only perpetuate the 
already existing sentiment in India that 
the British administration was “partial 
and exemptive of the European”.* 

As Lytton did not expect much adverse 
Indian ‘public opinion or opposition he 
had risked discrimination.* But events 
that followed proved’ him wrong. The 
Indian ‘Association took up the issue 
and under its auspices a protest meeting 
was held in the Calcutta Town Hall on 
April 17, 1878. It was attended by an 
estimated 4000 people and presided over 
by the Rev. Krishnamohun Banerjea. The 
publicity, received and enthusiasm generat- 
ed by the meeting was evident from the 
messages received from Dacca, Kanpur, 
Allahabad, Nagpur, Bombay and other 
far off places. In the meeting resolutions 
were passed criticizing the Vernacular 
Press Act and appealing to the British 
Government for its annulment. The first 
resolution stressed that the freedom of the 
press had been of “immeasurable service 
in helping the cause of their (Indians’) 
intellectual, moral and political progress.” 
The Act would only help produce “the 
very evils of popular discontent and dis- 
satisfaction” which it intended to prevent 
It would also “arrest the development of 
Oriental. literature” and “deal a serious 
blow” to the cause of Indian progress and 
of good ‘government of India. By another 


resolution a Committee was formed with 
‘i 
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a view to frame a memorial and present 
the same to the House of Commons. The 
Committee was to take all other measures 
“as may be thought advisable for the 
purpose of laying before the English 
public a correct representation of the State 
and character of the Vernacular Press”. 
The members of the Committee included, 
among others,’ Rev. K. M. Banesyea, 
Chandra Madhab Ghosh, Rev. k. S. 
Macdonald, Dwijendranath Tagore, Rash- 
behary Ghose, Dr. Gurudas Banerjee, 
Nabagopal Mitra, Ganesh Chandra 
Chunder and Ananda Mohan Bose, the 
Secretary of the Indian Association." 
The Town Hall meeting displeased 
many Europcans one of whan under the 
name ‘Another Missionary’, wrote an 
aggressive letter to the Statesmen ridicul- 
ing and bitterly criticizing its organizers 
and participants. He pleaded that every 
Englishman, being “bound by the tradi- 
tions of his freedom”, should ensure that 
the liberty of speech and press be not 
abused by “unskilful hands or traitorous 
hearts”. Every Englishman in India ought 
to “hold up-the hands of Government in 
this matter to the best of his ability”. ‘The 
correspondent contemptously described the 
protest meetings as those of “boys and 
bumptious youths”, and the speeches 
made as “frothy mouthings of professed 
agitators” which did by no means repre- 
sent the feeling of the great mass of 
British subjects in India.* This letter 
evoked a strong rejoinder from an Indian 
who emphasised that the Town Hall 
meeting represented a “popular movement” 
against the Vernacular Press Act. He 
pointed out that the absence of “a few 
recipients of gubernatorial favours, having 
no other pretentions to enjoy them than 
those derived either from wealth or from 
abject devotedness to the principle of 
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Ap-ke-Waste-ism”, could never mi 
the significant character of the m 
He then wrote with biting sarcasm ; 
Dr. Banerjea, in these days of you 
ing eyelids, wrinkled brow and silver 
you are daubed by the hand of ar 
ary, a professed agitator, or, if you 
like to live over your boyhood ag 
bumptious youth. Poor Dr. Gh 
hitherto knew you as a Doctor of 
and none else; but how shall I ca 
now a boy Doctor, or a bumptious I 
or a Doctor of agitation ? Poor Mr. 
you are a Premchand Roychand sı 
a wrangler, a fellow of the Gi 
University, a barrister at law, but 
you are invested with an honour, 
than all those honours and titles,—y 
honoured as a professed agitator.” 

The Secretary of the British 
Association, Jatindra Mohun Tago: 
only Indian member of the Gor 
General’s Council, had supporte 
Vernacular Press Act. ‘This caused 
public resentment and students in 
burnt his effigies.” The British . 
Association and members of the G: 
Bar had not joined the Town Hall 
ing. Their aloofness from the ag 
was criticised in an editorial of the B 
Public Opinion (April 25, 1878). I 
mented that the meeting marked “an 
in the social and political hist 
Bengal”. It had furnished enough ev 
that the Bengalis could be “loyal 
backbone” but at the same time 
defend the rights and privileges cor 
upon them by the Government in a 
but constitutional way’.® 

The memorial prepared by the . 
Association had been sent to Glac 
the leader of the Opposition, wh 
sented it before the House of Cor 
where it was debated on July 23, 
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After a heated debate the Opposition 
* resolution demanding the revocation of 
the Act was defeated, but not before much 
attention had been focussed on the 
British administration in India and a 
large number of members had been con- 
vinced of the arbitrary and invidious 
nature of the legislation. The news of 
the Parliamentnry debate caused much 
jubilation in Calcutta and other parts ol 
the country as it was felt that the Indian 
point of view and their feeling of resent- 
ment had found adequate expression in 
the House of Commons, The Indian 
Association organized another public 
meeting in the Calcutta Town Hall on 
September 6, presided over by the Rev. K. 
M. Banerjea to thank Gladstone and other 
members of the Parliament who had 
spoken against the Vernacular Press Act. 
On behalf of the meeting a letter, in the 
form of an address, was sent to Gladstone 
and a Standing Committee was formed to 
look after the interests of the Vernacular 
press. 

The feeling against the Vernacular 
Press Act was so strong and the agitation 
for its revocation so widespread that even 
the British Indian Association realised 
that it could not keep itself aloof any 
longer without further jeopardising its 
already impaired image of an important 
political organization. Consequently, much 
belatedly the Association sent a memorial 
(September 20, 1878) to the House of 
Commons against the Act. The memo- 
rial pointed out that the provisions of 
the Act were inconsistent with the tradi- 
tion of and the progressive policy followed 
by the British Government in India. It 
also denied the accusation that the verna- 
cular press in India showed sedition and 
disloyalty and presented a public danger." 

There was much resentment against the 
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Vernacular Press Act in Bombay. The 
newspapers and journals, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the new repressive 
legislation, were very vocal in expressing 
their disapproval. The Calcutta Town 
Hall meeting was welcomed and appre- 
ciated by a number of papers and it was 
regretted, that similar protest meetings 
were not held in Poona, Bombay and 
other places. In Surat the introduction 
of a licence tax aggravated the discontent 
and a riot broke out. The military had 


to be called in to restore peace. Five 
Indian jeditors were prosecuted and 
found guilty of inciting disorder. The 


Bombay . Native Opinion, Rast Goftar, 
Arunodaya and some other papers ex- 
pressed their dismay and felt that such 
action would tarnish the Government’s 
image in peoples’ estimation.” It is, 
however, reasonable to doubt how far, 
if at all, ithe riot in Surat was related to 
the discontent against the Vernacular 
Press Act: 

The Indian press reactions to the 
Vernacular Press Act were of a mixed 
nature. A survey of the reactions would 
show that while a number of newspapers 
and journals were forthright in expres- 
sing their disapproval of the legislation. 
some were reticent and others were anxious 
to assure the Government of their loyalty. 
The Anglo-Indian press was almost uni- 
formly in' favour of the Act as it felt that 
it was dictated by the realities of the 
situation.’ A number of vernacular 
papers, though by no means all, by their 
misuse of freedom of the press and 
calumnious attacks on the Government 
officials and others had made it an un- 
pleasant necessity. This view was summed 
up in the editor’s note to a letter of 
protest on the Statesman’s stand on the 
issue from one B. P. Bose. The note 
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wrote : 

“We consent to the measure as necessary, 
but with real reluctance.” But not all 
the Anglo-Indian papers were so moderate 


in their tone which embittered the rela-- 


tions between the vernacular and the 
English press in India. A strong racial 
element crept in the press controversy 
over the issue, the vernacular papers 
blaming the European owned English 
papers for the gagging Press Act. 

The rigid and stern application of the 
Vernacular Press Act largely depended 
on the Provincial Governments. The 
Governor of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, 
wis never enthusiastic about the press 
law. Consequently, the press there could 
still get away with open criticism of the 
Government.“ But in Bengal, with 
Sir Ashley Eden as the Governor, the 
the situation was quite different. More- 
over, there was little doubt that the 
Vernacular Press Act was primarily inten- 
ded to muffle the Bengali press. Bail- 
bonds were demanded from the publishers 
of Samachar, Sadharani, Sulabh Samachar, 
Bharat Mihir, Dacca Prokash and Som 
prokash. The Bharat Mihir, Sadharani, 
Naba Bibhakar, Sahachar and the Som 
prokash ceased publication. The latter, in 
its “Farewell Address” to its readers, 
emphatically asserted that the execution 
of a bond “would not only be an insult 
to ourselves but to the people.” The 
bilingual Amrita Bazar Patrika became 
an English weekly from March 21, in 
order to evade the Vernacular Press Act, 
an action which appeared to many as 
opportunistic and lacking in courage. 

The reaction of the Bengali press to the 
enactment of the press law has come in 
for a mild criticism. Uma Das Gupta 
writes, “It was as if the act had called for 
a reappraisal; the Bengali press, as it 
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were, had been asked to stand back and 
take a good look at its own working. One 
result was an overwhelming profession 
of loyalty on the part of almost every 
Bengali newspaper “on the scene.” The 
criticism: appears to be a bit unfair 
Profession of loyalty was neither novel 
nor unexpected in the context of the 
political advancement made in Indiz 
at that time. The Indian Associatior 
which led the agitation against the 
Vernacular Press Act repeatedly asserted 
its loyalty in no uncertain manner. 
Even before the press law had been enac 
ted, the main targets of vernacular press 
attack were the haughty Europeans, legal 
inequality, administrative lapses, denial 
of opportunities to Indians etc. There 
was seldom any suggestion, veiled or oper, 
for the supplantation of the British rulz 
itself. This was a later development. 
Moreover, too much should not be madz 
out of such expressions of loyalty. Few 
vernacular papers could afford to provide 
bail-bonds, pay heavy fine or allow cor- 
fiscation of the press. It would have only 
lcd to extinction of the paper and total 
ruination of the proprietor, editor or the 
proprietor-editor. Journalism was not a 
profitable venture in those days. Pecuniary 
gain was not the driving motive behind 
the running of a newspaper. In fact, t 
involved considerable financial risks. Most 
of the people who owned or edited tke 
newspapers and journals were not rich 
people and had little financial resources 
to fall back upon.” The press was not 
an organized institution. One is tempted 
to compare the situation and the positicn 
and role of the Indian press in 1876-1877 
with that of 1976-1977. By that yardstick 
the performance of the vernacular press 
a century ago was commendable. That 
the vernacular press had not lost its 
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i punch, vitality and influence became abun- 
dantly clear when, only a few years later, 
the Press Act was revoked by Lord Ripon 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOME MODERN EUROPEAN 


SCHOLARS ABOUT INDIA 


Dr. K. K. DATTA 


While the British statesmen and adminis- 
trators were engaged in building up their 
dominion in India, influence of indus- 
trialism and capitalism of the West was 
causing a havoc on her old economy, and 
unwarrantable observations were made by 
some about her religion, society and cul- 
ture, her ancient lore and culture made 
a splendid appeal to a band of men who 
sought to discover their hidden treasure. 
Alexander Dow, whose History of Hindo. 
stan came out in 1768, was probably the 
first Englishman who felt genuine interest 
for knowing the ancient religion of the 
Hindus which, he rightly pointed out, 
“has hitherto been very much neglected”. 
He included in this work ‘A Dissertation 
Concerning Customs, Manners, Language, 
Religion and Philosophy of the Hindoos 
in which he frankly made the following 
observations :— 

“Excuses, however, may be formed for 
our ignorance concerning the learning, 
religions and philosophy of the Brahmins. 
Literary inquiries are by no means a 
capital object to many of our adventurers 
in Asia. The few who have a turn for 
researches of that kind are discouraged 
by the very great difficulty in acquiring 
that language, in which the learning of 
the Hindoos is contained; or by that 
impenetrable veil of mystery with which 


the Brahmins industriously cover their 
religious tenets and philosophy. 

These circumstances combining together. 
have opened an ample field for fiction. 
Modern travellers have accordingly in- 
dulged their talent for fable, upon the 
mysterious religion of Hindostan. Whe- 
ther the ridiculous tales they relate, pro- 
ceed from that common partiality which 
Europeans, as well as less enlightened 
nations, entertain for the religion and 
philosophy of their own country, or from 
a judgment formed upon some external 
ceremonies of the Hindoos, is very difficul: 
to determine; but they: have prejudiced 
Europe against the Brahmins and by a 
very unfair account have thrown disgrace 
upon a system of religion and philosophy, 
which they did by no means investigate. 

The author of the dissertation must own, 
that he for a long time, suffered himself 
to be carried down in this stream of 
popular prejudice. The present decline 
of literature in Hindostan served to com- 
firm him in his belief of those legends 
which he read in Europe, concerning th2 
Brahmins. But conversing by accident, 
one day, with a noble and learned 
Brahmin, he was not a little surprised to 
find him perfectly acquainted with those 
opinions, which, both in ancient and 
modern Europe, have employed the pens 
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of the most celebrated moralists. This 
‘circumstance did not fail to excite his 
curiosity, and in the course of many sub- 
sequent conversations, he found that philo- 
sophy and the sciences had, in former ages, 
made a very considerable progress in the 
East”.* Hindostan (1812 edition), Vol. I, 
Dissertation XX. 

Response of such persons was both 
material and intellectual. Some like 
Warren Hastings and even H. H. Wilson, 
a great admirer and a staunch advocate 
of Indian learning, realised its need from 
administrative considerations besides ap- 
preciating its excellence from the cultural 
point of view. 

The establishment of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta on the 15th January, 
1784, due to the initiative of Sir William 
Jones, a profoundly learned scholar and 
linguist, who came to Calcutta on the 
25th September, 1783, as a puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court, was a significant 
landmark in the process of Indo-European 
cultural contact. While approaching the 
shores of India he observed in August, 
1783. “It gave me an inexpressible plea- 
sure to find myself in the midst of so 
noble an amphitheatre almost encircled 
by the vast regions of Asia, which has 
ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences, 
the inventress of delightful and useful 
arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile 
in the productions of human genius, and 
infinitely diversified in the forms of reli- 
gion and government, in the laws, manners, 
customs, and languages as well as in the 
features and complexions of men. I could 
not help remarking how important and 
extensive a field was yet unexplored and 
how many solid advantages unimproved.” 

Charles Wilkins, a senior member in the 
service of the English India Company, 
who : took lessons from some Pandits of 


himself 
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: 

Banaras translated a copy of the Bhagawad 
Gita and submitted it to Warren Hast- 
ings at his. request. The latter recom- 
mended its publication to the Court of 
Directors’ in 1784 with the following 
observation : “With the deductions, or 
rather qualifications, which I have thus 
premised, I hesitate not to pronounce the 
Gita, a performance of great originality ; 
of sublimity of conception, reasoning and 
diction almost unequalled”? It was pub- 
lished in,;London in 1785. Warren Hast- 
ings wrote a preface to this translation 
and observed in it that such works as the 
Bhagawad Gita “will survive when the 
British dominion in India shall have long 
ceased to’ exist and when the sources 
which it once yielded of wealth and power 
are lost to remembrance”. To Sir William 
Jones, the Sanskrit language was, as he 
said, of “wonderful structure ; 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the, Latin and more exquisitely 
refined than either”. He translated into 
English Kalidas’s immortal drama Abhi- 


jnana Sakuntalam” in 1789, Jayadeva’s . 


most appealing song-book “Gitagovinda’, 
‘“Manusamhita’ or the Laws of Manu 
(1794) and the ‘Hitopodesha’ of Vishnu- 
sarman and also edited the lyrical Sanskrit 
poem ‘Ritusamhara’ (1792). After Jones’ 
death in ‘1794, his work was continued 
with much interest by Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke and Horace Hayman Wilson. 

Wilson ‘was the first occupant of the 
Chair of the Boden Proféssor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford created in 1832. Professor 
Wilson thus remarked about his Indian 
friends, associates, and servants? : “I lived, 
both from«necessity and choice, very much 
amongst the Hindus, and had opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with them in a 
greater variety of situations than those in 
which iey usually come under the obser- 
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vation of Europeans. In the Calcutta 
Mint, for instance, I was in daily personal 
communication with a numerous body of 
artificers, mechanics, and labourers, and 
always found amongst them cheerful and 
unwearied industry, good-humoured 
compliance with the will of their superiors, 
and a readiness to make whatever exer- 
tions were demanded from them : there 
was among them no drunkenness, no 
disorderly conduct, no insubordination. 
It would not be true to say that there was 
no dishonesty, but it was comparatively 
rare, invariably petty, and much less for- 
midable than, I believe, it is necessary to 
guard against in other mints in other 
countries, There was considerable skill 
.and ready docility. So far from there 
being any servility, there was extreme 
frankness, and I should say that where 
there is confidence without fear, frankness 
is one of the most universal features in 
the Indian character. Let the people feel 
sure of the temper and good-will of their 
superiors, and there is an end of reserve 
and timidity, without the slightest depar- 
ture from respect ............... 2i 

Then referring to the ‘much-abused 
Indian Pandits’, he wrote: “The studies 
which engaged by leisure brought me into 
connection with the men of learning, and 
in them I found similar merits of indus- 


try, intelligence, cheerfulness, frankness, - 


with others peculiar to their avocation. 
A very common characteristic of these 
men, and of the Hindus especially, was 
a simplicity truly childish, and a total 
unacquaintance with the business and 
manners of life. Where that feature was 
lost, it was chiefly by those who had been 
long familiar with Europeans. Amongst 
the Pandits, or the learned Hindus, there 
prevailed great ignorance and great dread 
of the European character. There is, 
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indeed, very little intercourse between any 
class of Europeans and Hindu scholars? 
and it is not wonderful, therefore, that 
mutual misapprehension should prevail.” 
Regarding the higher classes in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, Professor Wilson observed 
that he noticed among them “polished 
manners, clearness and comprehensiveness 
of understanding, liberality of feeling 
and independence of principle that would 
have stamped them gentlemen in anv 
country in the world”. “With some of 
this class”, he added, “I formed friend- 
ships which I trust to enjoy through life”. 

Some scholars in continental countries 
like Germany and France devoted them- 
selves to the study of Indian culture of 
the past with profound zeal and faith. 
As a matter of fact response of German 
scholors to Indian culture was not only 
emotional but also spiritual. The famous 
German romanticist, Frederick Schlegel, 
learnt the Sanskrit language with much 
enthusiasm. His work on ‘The Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians’ came out in 
1808, and a school of Indian philological 
studies began to grow in Germany. 
Frederick Schlegal’s brother, Augustus 
Whilhelm Von-Schlegel, was appointed first 
Professor of Indology at the University 
of Bonn in 1818. He published Text 
editions of the Bhagawad Gita and the - 
Ramayana. Franes Bopp, a comtempo- 
rary of A.W.V. Schlegel, studied Sanskrit 
in Paris and London, and published in 
1816 his work on the Conjugational system 
of the Sanskrit Language. Frederick 
Ruckert translated several Indian works 
from the Atharva Veda to Gita Govinda. 
He deals with Indian themes in many of 
his poems. Ruckert’s translation of the 
Nala Damayanti was published _in 1828. 
In 1839 came out his translation of the 
Savitri and his book entitled ‘Brahman’s 
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Wisdom’. A Chair in Sanskrit was created 
at Leipzig in! 1841 and it was occupied for 
the first time by Herman Brockhaus. 

With the publication of the eighth part 
of the Rig Veda by F. Rosen in 1833 
began “philological investigation of Vedic 
literature.” Greater credit is due to the 
famous French Orientalist Eugene Burn- 
out for the growth of Vedic scholarship 
in Europe. He inspired a band’ of pupils 
to study Indian literature, one of whom 
Rudolf Roth produced in 1846 a highly 
valuable work on the Literature and 
History of the Vedas and another of grea- 
ter fame was F. Max Muller, who had 
already begun studying Sanskrit under 
Professor Brockhaus at Leipzig and under 
Professor Bopp at Berlin. 

“I fell in love with India”, said Max 
Muller. He observed in the Preface to 
his -work entitled Rammohan to Ram- 
krishna: “Though I have had but 
visions of the rivers, the mountains, the 
valleys, the forests and the men and women 
of India, having never been allowed to 
visit that earthly paradise, I have known 
for many years the beauties of its litera- 
ture, the bold flights of its native philo- 
saphy,.the fervid devotion of its ancient 
religion, and these together seem to me 
to give a much truer picture of what India 
really was, and is still meant to be, in the 
history of the world, than the Bazars of 
Bombay or the Durbars of Rajas and 
Maharajas at Delhi.” 

In one of his lectures on “India : What 
can it teach us ?”, delivered before the 
University of Cambridge in 1882, F. Max 
Muller thus paid an eloquent tribute to 
different branches of Indian knowledge 
and culture : “If I were to look over the 
whole world to find out the country most 
richly endowed with all the wealth, power, 
and beauty that nature can bestow—in 
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some parts a very paradise on earth—I 
should point to India. If I were asked 
under what sky the human mind has most 
fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the greatest 
problems .of life, and has found solutions 
of some of them which well deserve the 
attention ‘even of those who have studied 
Plato and, Kant—I should point to India. 
And if I ‘were to ask myself from what 
literature we, here in Europe, who have 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of Greeks and Romans and of_ 
one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw 
that corrective which is most wanted in 
order to niake our inner life more perfect 
more comprehensive, more universal, in 
fact, more, truly human, a life, not for 
this life ionly, but a transfigured and 
eternal life—again I should point to 
India.” Explaining how in India one 
could get ample materials for studies in 
various branches,—Botany, Zoology, Eth- 
nology, Archaeology, Numismatics, My- 
thology, Fables and Stories, Philology and 
Jurisprudence,—he continued : “You will 
find yourselves everywhere in India be- 
tween an immense past and an immense 
future, with opportunities such as the old 
world could but seldom, if ever, offer 
you, take'any of the burning questions 
of the day—popular education, higher 
education; parliamentary representation, 
codification of laws, finance, emigration, 
poor-law, and whether you have anything 
to teach and to try, or anything to observe 
and to learn, India will supply you with 
a laboratory such as exists nowhere else. 
That every Sanskrit, the study of which 
may at first seem so tedious to you and 
so useless, ‘if only you will carry it on, as 
‘you may carry it on here at Cambridge 
better than anywhere else, will open 
before you large layers of literature, as 
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yet almost unknown and unexplored, and 
allow you an insight into strata of thought 
deeper than any you have known before, 
and rich in lessons that appeal to the 
deepest sympathies of the human heart. 

#*** Whatever sphere of the human 
mind you may select for your special 
study, whether it be language, or religion, 
or mythology, or philosophy, whether it 
be laws or customs, primitive art or pri- 
mitive science, everywhere, ‘you have to go 
to India, whether you like it or not, 
because some of the most valuable and 
most instructive materials in the history 
of man are treasured up in India, and in 
India only. 

**#* our insight into the development 
of ‘the human intellect, must always 
remain, if we narrow our horizon to the 
history of Greeks and Romans, Saxons 
and Cells, with a dim background of 
Palestine, Egypt, and Babylon, and leave 
out of sight our nearest intellectual rela- 
tives, the Aryas of India, the framers of 
the most wonderful language, the Sans 
krit, the fellow-workers in the construc- 
tion of our fundamental concepts, the 
fathers of the most natural of natural 
religions, the makers of the most trans- 
perent of mythologies, the inventors of 
the most subtle philosophy, and the givers 
of the most elaborate laws.” 

In his second lecture on ‘Truthful 
Character of the Hindus’, Max Muller 
concludes by quoting from the works ot 
some writers like Sleeman, Heber, Malcolm 
and Munro, who had ample experience 
of Indian affairs, “how it was love of 
truth that struck all the people who came 
in contact with India, as the prominent 
feature in the national character of the 
Indians. No one ever accused them of 
falsehood.” 

Since the early years of the nineteenth 
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century some poets and philosophers of 
Germany felt keen interest in Indian® 
culture. German translation of Kalidas’s 
immortal work ‘Abhijnan Sankuntalam’ 
by George Forster in 179] “created quite 
a stir among German men of letters.” 
Goethe, a great admirer of this work. 
thus estimated its importance: “it em 
bodies at the same time the blossoms of 
spring and the fruits of all, that it charms 
simultaneously, that it com- 
prises in itself Heaven and Earth.” 
Following the example of this work, 
Goethe in his prologue to ‘Faust’? makes 
the Director of the drama converse with 
the actors. To Goethe, during the earlier 
part of his life, Indian culture was “a 
mew source of intellectual inspiration 
which might enlarge, but certainly not 
1eplace, the European consciousness.” 
In his famous work called ‘Also a Philo- 
sophy of History for the Formation of 
Mankind’, Johann Gottfried Herder 
(1744-1803) presents an account of Indian 
civilization and religions. There are refer- 
ences about India in many of his poetical 
works and essays. He admires high spirit- 
uality and natural goodness of the Hindus 
and considers them as the “true champions 
of human ideals”. Such a bright picture 
of Hindu civilization was drawn by the 
other German romanticists of the nine- 
teenth century. For Novials, “Sanskrit is 
the secret symbol of antiquity, the language 
of a primordial people of the highest 
innate purity and wisdom”. For some 
dramas written by Friedrick August Von 
Heyden (1789-1851) the scene is laid in 
India and in them he speaks highly of 
Indian tolerance. In the novels of E. Th. 
A. Hoffmann and Jean Paul, India appears 
in a beautiful light. Heine, too, describes 
the Hindus as calm and pious people 
kneeling before lotus-flowers. But as in 
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the case of Frederick Schlegel, so with 
those writers in their later life scepticism 
replaced their earlier enthusiasm. 

There was considerable influence of 
Indian -culture on German philosophy 
also. Of the noted philosophers of 
Germany, Immanuel Kant, who was also 
a Professor of Geography for the first time 
mentioned in the course of his Lectures 
on Physical Geography delivered at the 
University of Konigsberg for forty years 
from 1756 to 1796, not only the mountains 
and the rivers, the plants and the animals 
of India but also its customs, manners and 
1eligions. He was much impressed by 
Hindu tolerance. So, he observed, “It is 
one of the principles of the Hindus that 
they believe that also the religions of 
other nations are good. For this reason 
they never compel others to embrace 
Hinduism”. The Hindu ethics in his 
view,-“contained nothing noxious to man”, 
“Kant was very much interested in the 
Hindu doctrine of transmigration which 
corresponded in some respects to his own 
teaching about the destiny of the soul 
after death’. 

Frederick Schlegel had in his earlier 
years profound admiration for Indian 
religious faith. “If one considers”, ‘he 
says, “the superior conception which is at 
the basis of the truly universal Indian 
culture and which, itself divine, knows 
how to embrace in its universality every- 
thing that is divine without distinction, 
then, what we in Europe call religion or 
what we wished to call such, no longer 
seems to deserve that name. And one 
would like to advise everyone who wants 
to see religion he should, just as one goes 
to Italy to study art, go to India for that 
purpose where he may be certain to find 
at least fragments for which he will look 
in vain in Europe”.” Later on under 
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certain influences, this enthusiasm gave 
way to scepticism. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) had profund 
admiration for Indian wisdom. He ad- 
mitted his indebtedness to it for some of 
his ideas.: He described the Vedas as the 
fruit of the highest human knowledge and 
wisdom, the kernel of which has at last 
reached us in the Upanishad as the greatest 
gift of this century’.® He regarded the 
Upanishads “as the solace of his life and 
death” and preserved in his room a statue 
of the Buddha, whom he called “the 
greatest philosopher the world had ever 
seen before Plato and Kant”. “Our know- 
ledge of Hindu literature” wrote Schopen- 
hauer, “is ‘still very imperfect. Yet, as we 
find their, ethical teaching variously and 
powerfully expressed in the Vedas, Pura- 
nas, poems, myths, legends of their saints, 
maxims and precepts, we see that it 
inculcates ‚love of our neighbour with 
complete renunciation of self-love; love 
generally, not confined to mankind, but 
including * all living creatures; bene- 
volence, even to the giving away of the 
hard-won wages of daily toil; unlimited 
patience towards all who injure us; the 
requital of all wickedness, however base, 
with goodness and love; voluntary and 
glad endufance of all ignominy; abstin- 
ence from all anital food ; perfect chastity 
and renunciation of all sensual pleasure 
for him who strives after true holiness ; 
the surrender of all possessions, the for- 
saking of every dwelling-place and of all 
relatives ; deep unbroken solitude, spent 
in silent contemplation, with voluntary 
penance and terrible self-torture for the 
absolute mortification of the will, ****. 
A religion ; which demands the greatest 
sacrifices, and which has yet remained so 
long in practice in a nation that embraces 
so many millions of persons, cannot -be 
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an arbitrarily invented superstition, but 
must have its foundation in the nature of 
man”. : 

Schopenhauer’s account of Buddhism 
highly impressed Richard Wagner. He 
observed in a letter written by him in 
1859 to Mathilde Wesendonk Wagner : 
“You must: know how I am unconsciously 
become a Buddhist ..... ... Yest, child, it 
is a world view compared with which 
every other dogma must appear small and 
narrow’. He also .wrote, ‘Buddha's 
teaching is such a grand view of life, that 
every other one must seem rather small 
when compared with it. The philosopher 
with his deepest thoughts, the scientist 
with his largest results, the man with the 
most open heart for every thing that 
breathes and suffers, find their unlimited 
abode in this wonderful and incompar- 
able. conception of the world. How does 
our European world of to-day appear in 
comparison to it? Either as a wilderness 
or just as the beginning of a culture which 
already flourished in India in ancient 
times. I can keep off the vicissitudes of 
present everyday life only by drinking at 
the holy fountain of the Ganga’.” 

Out of disgust for growing materialism 
and mechanisation of the West some 
modern thinkers and writers in Europe 
and America sought for new ideals of life 
in the religion and culture of India. 
Romain Rolland refers to them in_ his 
Foreword to Dr. Coomaraswamy’s “Dance 
of.-Siva’ as the “dissatisfied children of the 
spirit of the West”, who sought to “look 
towards Asia”. 
(1803-1882) was one of them. It is difficult 
to define exactly his response towards 
India but it can be said that he had 
admiration for the teachings of both 
Buddhism and Hinduism though some 
features of them did-not appeal to him. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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“The Indian teaching’, he observed, 
“through its cloud of legends, has yet a® 
simple and grand religion, like a queenly 
countenance seen through a rich veil. It 
teaches to speak, truth, love others as your- 
self, and to despise trifles. Identity, iden- 
tity; friend and foe are of one stuff. 
Cheerful and noble is the genius of this 
cosmogony”." He wrote in 1866 at the 
age of sixtythree: “In the history of 
intellect no more important fact than the 
Hindu theology, teaching that the beazi- 
tude or supreme good is to be attained 
through science ; namely, by the percep- 
tion of the real and unreal, setting aside 
matter, and qualities, and ’affections or 
emotions and persons, as Mayas or 
illusions, and thus arriving at the contem- 
plation of the one eternal Life and Cause, 
and a perpetual approach and assimilation 
to Him, thus escaping new births or 
transmigration”. A contemporary of this 
great American thinker was Henry David 
Thoreau, author of the famous book 
“Walden or Life in the Woods”. He 
developed great admiration and unam- 
biguous love for India. “Far trom fhe 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife”, and free 
from ostentations and luxuries, he lived 
the spiritual life as an Indian ascetic in 
the sylvan retreat on the banks of the 
Walden pond in Concord, Massachuse:ts, 
deeply absorbed in meditation and “idea- 
listic transcendence”. He “loved so well 
the philosophy of India” and realised its 
quintessence in the Bhagawad Gita. He 
thus wrote about this sacred work in his 
“Walden” : “In the morning I bathe my 
intellect in the stupendous and cosmo- 
gonal philosophy of the Bhagawad Gita, 
since whose composition years of the gods 
have elapsed, and in comparison with 
which our modernj world and its literature 
seem puny and trivial; and I doubt if 
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that. philosophy is not to be referred ‘to 
& previous state of experience, so remote 
is its sublimity from our conceptions. I 
lay down the book and go to my well for 
water, and lo | there I met the servant of 
_ the Brahmin, priest of Brahma and Vishnu 
and Indra, who still sits in his temple on 
the Ganges reading the Vedas or dwells 
at the root of a tree with his crust and 
water jug. I meet his servant come to 
draw water for his master, and our buckets 
as it were. grate together in the well. The 
pure Walden water is mingled with the 
sacred water of the Ganges.” l 

Another great prophet of the modern 
age, who had a marvellous fascination for 
India and her religion and philosophy, 
wag Count Leo Tolstoy. His ways of 
living, lofty idealism and universal love 
for humanity influenced Gandhiji. His 
book, entitled ‘Kingdom of God is Within 
You’, “overwhelmed” Mahatma Gandhi, 
as he writes in his Autobiography, and. 
“lift an abiding impression” on him." 
His other books also “made a deep im- 
pression”. on him and he “began to 
realise more and more the infinite possi- 
bilities of universal love”. 

The most significant observations of 
Tolstoy about India are found in his 
“Letter to a Hindu” which he addressed 
to C. R. Das in 1908, in reply to a letter 
from the latter as editor of Free Hindustan, 
which wag one of the organs of the Indian 
Revolutionaries and had as its motto, 
“Resistance to aggression is not simply 
justifiable but imperative ; non-resistance 
hurty both, Altrusim and Egoism”.* 
Tolstoy wrote in his letter; “From your 


letter and the articles in Free Hindustan’ 


as well as from the very interesting writ- 
ings of the Hindu Swami Vivekananda 
and others, it appears that, as is the case 


in our time with the ills-of all nations; - 
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the reason lies in the lack of a reasonable 
religious ‘teaching which by explaining 
the meaning of life would supply a 
supreme law for the guidance of conduct 
and would replace the more than dubious 
precepts Of pseudo-religion and pseudo- 
science with immoral conclusions deduced 
from them and commonly called ‘civili- 
zation’, 3 

Your letter, as well as the ariticles in 
Free Hindustan and Indian political 
literature generally, shows that most of 
the leaders of public opinion among your 
people no! longer attach any significance 
to the religious teachings that were and 
are professed by the peoples of India, and 
recognize mo possibility of freeing the 
people from the oppression they endure 
except by. adopting the irreligious and 
profoundly immoral social arrangements 
under which the English and other pseudo- 
Christian nations live today. 

And yet’ ‘the chief if not the sole cause 
of the enstavement of the Indian peoples 
by the English lies in this very absence of 
a religious ‘consciousness and of the guid- 
ance for conduct which should flow from 
it—a lack} common in our day to all 
nations, East and West, from Japan to 
England arid America alike. 

You say the English have enslaved your 
people and! hold them in subjection be- 
cause-the latter has not resisted resolutely 
enough and have not met force by force. 

But the case is just the opposite. If the 
English have enslaved the people of India 
it is just because the letter recognised, 
and still recognize, force is the fundamental 
principle of the social order. In accord 
with that ‘principle they submitted to 
their little rajahs, and on their behalf 
struggled against one another, fought the 
Europeans, the English, and are now trying 
to fight with. them again. i 
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A Commercial Company enslaved a 
nation comprising two hundred millions. 
Tell this to a man free from superstition 
and he will fail to grasp what these words 


mean. What does it mean that thirty ` 


thousand men, not athletes but rather 
weak and ordinary people, have subdued 
two hundred million vigorous, clever, 
capable and freedom-loving people? Do 
not the figures make it clear that it is not 
the English who have enslaved the Indians, 
‘but the Indians who have enslaved them- 
selves? 

If the people of India are enslaved by 
violence, it is only because they themselves 
live and have lived by violence, and do 
not recognize the eternal law of love in- 
herent in humanity. 

What are wanted for the Indian as for 
the Englishman, the Frenchman, the 
German, and the Russian, are not Con- 

‚stitutions and Revolutions, nor all sorts 
of Conferences and Congresses, nor the 
many ingenious devices for submarine 
navigation and aerial navigation, nor 
powerful explosives, nor all sorts of con- 
veniences to add to the enjoyment of the 
rich, ruling classes; nor new schools and 
universities with innumerable faculties of 
science, nor an augmentation of papers 
and books, nor gramophones and cinema- 
tographs, nor those childish and for the 
most part corrupt stupidities termed art— 
but one thing only is needful : the know- 
ledge of the simple and clear truth which 
finds place in every soul that is not stupe- 
fied by religious and scientific supersti- 
tions—the truth that for our life one law 
is valid—the law of love, which brings the 
highest happiness to every individual as 
well as to all mankind”. 

While during the years following 
World War I Henri Massis, author of a 
book called “The Defence of the West’, 
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and some- other French schola 
uncharitable views about eastern i 
on their culture, Romain Rollar 
a grand appreciation of Indian 
and culture, advocated a true 
between East and West as a pan 
the evils by which humanity was 
due to the ravages of war and ¢€ 
western materialism. “I have de 
observed this great humanist, “m 
life to the reconciliation of x 
I have striven to bring it about 
the peoples of Europe, especially 
those two great Western peoples, 
brethern and yet enemies”. " 
Rolland’s book on Tolstoy, publ 
1911, contains some reference: 
India. Shri Dilip Kumar Roy ` 
his book entitled “Among the 
“Romain Rolland told me that 
philosophy had been a source ol 
tion to him.” From 1918 his 
on India as “the spiritual count 
Europe” came to be clearly kn 
1919 he wrote his first k 
Dr. Rabindranath ‘Tagore reques 
to sign the ‘Declaration of the 
dence of the Mind’ which he 
with it. The link between t 
master minds grew deeper and c 
years rolled on. 

In 1920 Shri Dilip Kumar R 
spokd to Romain Rolland about ] 
Gandhi. For this great son o: 
whose personality presented a 
tion of unflinching faith in good 
fearless regard for Truth, he c 
unstinted admiration since the 
Mahatama,” Romain Rolland xm 
to himself, “is indeed wo 
“Wonderful! A flame amid i 
beacon in stormy waters! His 
non-violence, life of spotless pt 
cerity, well, there is so much in 
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one man, a giant spirit in a frail frame | 
Who would have believed such a flower- 
ing of faith possible in our starless days 
of pettiness and selfish fears 78 
Mahatma Gandhi observed in August, 
1920: “I. am wedded to India because 
I believe absolutely that she has a mission 
for the world . . . My religion has no 
geographical limits. I have a living faith 
in it which will transcend even my love 
for India herself.” “These noble words,” 
wrote Romain Rolland, “prove that the 
Apostle of India is the Apostle of the 


World and that he is one of us. The ' 


battle that Mahatma began fighting four 
years ago is our battle.’ 

Romain Rolland’s conviction about the 
fundamental unity of human civilisation 
was reinforced by his “study of mysticism 
and action in modern India” which led 
him to deal with the lives of its 
two great * saints, Shri Ramkrishna 
and his disciple, Swami Vivekananda both 
of whom, as he noted, belonged to “the 
great army of the Spirit marching on in 
their own time.” Addressing his western 
readers he wrote in his book on “The Life 
of Ramakrishna :”® “For a century in 
new India Unity has been the target for 
the arrows of all archers. Fiery personali- 
ties throughout this century have sprung 
from her sacred earth, a veritable Ganga 
of peoples and thought. Whatever may 
be the differences between them, their 
goal is ever the same—human unity 
through God. And through all the 
changes of workmen Unity itself has ex- 
panded and gained in precision. 

From first to last this great movement 
has been one of co-operation on a footing 
of complete equality between the West 
and the East, between’ the powers of 
reason and those—not of faith in the sense 
of blind acceptance, a sense it has gained 
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in servile ages among exhausted races— 
but of vital and penetrating intuition the 
eye in the forehead of the Cyclops which 
completes but does not cancel the other 
two. ' 

From ; this magnificent procession of 
spiritual, heroes I have chosen two men, 
who have won my regard because with 
incomparable charm and power they have 
realised ithis splendid symphony of the 
Universal Soul. They are Ramakrishna 


and Vivekananda.™ 


ear Pre Prt 


The man (Ramakrishna) whose image 
I here evoke was the consummation of two 
thousand years of the spiritual life 
of three hundred million people. Although 
he has been dead forty years, his soul 
animates' modern India. He was no hero 
of action like Gandhi, ‘no genius in art 
or thought like Goethe or Tagore. He 
was a little village Brahmin of Bengal, 
whose outer life was set in a limited frame 
without | striking incident, outside the 
political :and social activities of his time. 
But the inner life embraced the whole 
multiplicity of men and Gods. It was a 
part of the very source of Energy, the 
Divine Shakti, of whom Vidyapati, the old 


‘poet! of Mithila, and Ramprasad of Bengal 


sing. a 

Very few go back to the source. The 
little peasant by listening to the message 
of his jheart found his way to the 
sea. And there he was wedded to it, thus 
bearing out the words of the Upanishads : 

I am more ancient than the radiant 
Gods. I'am the first-born of the Being. 
I am the artery of Immortality. 

It is my desire to bring the sound of the 
beating of that artery to the ears of fever- 
stricken - ' Europe, which has murdered 
sleep. I; wish to wet its lips with the 
blood: oti Immortality.” ®2 
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Romain Rolland described Vivekananda 
as “the St. Paul of this Messiah of Bengal. 
He founded his Church and his doctrine, 
travelled throughout the world and was 
the aqueduct, akin to those red arches 
which span the Roman Campagna, along 
which the waters of the spirit have flowed 
from India to the Europes (Europe and 
America) and from the Europes back to 
India, joining scientific reason to Vedantic 
faith, and the past to the future”. 

During several years Indian studies have 
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received much attention in Russia, with 
personal experience of this Dr. Surendra 
Gopal significantly observed in his article 
‘Indian studies in Russia’, published in the 
Journal of Indian History, August, 1967’, 
“In short, Indian studies in the Soviet 
Union are well established, and they cover 
many fields. In order to have indigenous 
speciality there are arrangements for 
imparting instruction in Indian subjects 
at all levels of education.” 


1? Quoted in Aronson’s Europe Looks ai 
India, p. 118. 

18 Quoted in the Modern Review, November, 
1962, p. 386. 

% Autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 172. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF A 
REVOLUTIONARY SECRET SOCIETY: 


ANUSHILAN SAMITY, 1901-1918 


PRADYOT KUMAR GHOSH 
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Study of the revolutionary terrorism in 
Bengal is still. an incomplete one. 
Althogh research publications, popular 
writings and memoirs of its participants 
are a legion, yet many aspects of the move- 
ment are as unknown to the posterity as 
they were to its contemporary. public. 
Truly it is a baffling phenomenon to 
scholars today as it was to its contemporary 
police spies and their bosses who tried 
their utmost to smash it. Polemics will 
always be there asking to decide whether 
‘it was a ‘heroic failure’ or a historical 
necessity or a thoughtless rush to nowhere 
or physical manifestation of subtle philo- 
sophic tenets. But it was there as a solid 
fact of history. It had intense emotional 
effects at least on two generation's of middle 
class Bengalees. It left a creative stir in 
the fields of arts and letters to the extent 
that neither Sarat Chandra Chattopa- 
dhyaya nor Rabindra Nath Tagore could 
entirely be outside its influence. Some 
day, to a just judge, its non-political 
significance may outweigh its political 
importance. 

Among the questions that are left 
almost unresolved is how the secret 
societies were organised? It is -evident 


from afl accounts that they grew up in 
secrecy and the police became aware of 
them when they posed threat, and a grave 
one at that, to the law and order situation. 
So, in this field, most conclusions are 
drawn from unknown premises. For most 
‘of the secret societies our knowledge is 
scanty. But we have sufficient documen- 
tary evidences about one of such 
societies which help us to visualise its 
organizational structure. The Anushilan 
Samiti, the society in question, was a 
strong, centralized revolutionary secret 
society with a widely laid network ranging 
the greater part of Bengal and parts of 
four other provinces during the first two 
decades of-the twentieth century. As the 
biggest and best organized secret society, 
the Samiti is the best field for study of 
revolutionary organizations. It was, how- 
ever, not quite a ‘standard’ revolutionary 
group, but a giant one. If it was a repre- 
sentative organization, it was also unique 
in many ways. It is important for our 
purpose as the records are extant about 
It, 

The primary sources for our study of 
the Anusilan organization are government 
records containing valuable reports by ` 
„H. L. Salkeld (1909), F. Brewester (1912), 
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J. H. Armstrong (1917) and the Report 
of the Sedition Committee (1918) and 
papers of the Samiti seized by the police. 
The writings of Pulin Behari Das, 
Trailokya Nath Chakravarty, Bhupendra 
Nath Dutta, Jadugopal Mukhopadhyaya, 
Pravash Chandra Lahiri, Madan Mohan 
Bhowmic, Pratul Chandra Ganguli, 
Satish Pakrashi, Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee 
and Jitiesh Chandra Lahiri represent the 
views of the participants who in most 
cases stepped out of their limitations and 
wrote dispassionately enough to be con- 
vincing. ; á 

The Anushilan Samiti had humble and 
apolitical beginnings. A club, for physical 
exercise founded by five or six boys in 
1901 became a challenge to the British 
imperial authority within a decade. In 
1902 Pramathanath Mitra joined the 
Samiti as its President.’ In 1905 the anti- 
partition agitation forced the Anushilan 
Samiti to throw off its philanthropic cloak. 
In 1906 the formidable Pulin Behari Das 
was enlisted at Dacca as a member of the 
Samiti. In the same year the Samiti be- 
came a revolutionary secret seciety in com- 
plete technical sense? The Anushilan 
Samiti was mentioned for the first time 
in police records in March 1907 for its 
involvement in communal disturbances.‘ 
The Samiti’s first violent political act was 
an attempt on the life of B. C. Allen, 
District Magistrate of Dacca. The Samiti, 
as this case shows, did not begin with a 
bad markmanship. Allen was seriously 
injured by a pistol shot. But he survived. 
His assailant, however, remained untraced. 
In 1905 the Samiti had a central execu- 
tive. Pramathanath Mitra was its Presi- 
dent, Aurobinda Ghosh and Chitta Ranjan 
_ Das (later the Deshabandhu) were its Vice- 
Presidents and Jatindra. Nath Bandopa- 
dhayaya was its Secretary.’ Aurobindo 
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and his followers broke away from the 7 
Samiti in 1906.” It led to decline of the 
Calcutta group of the Samiti, but its 
Dacca organization grew up to overshadow 
all the secret societies in India. The 
Samiti came to be known popularly as 
the ‘Dacca Anushilan Samiti’. Its orga- 
nization grew up in a rapid ‘tempo. Its 
membership in 1908 was computated at 
20,000 by a Government official? Another 
document shows that it had about 500 
local units during the same period? The 
above figures are probably exaggerated. 
But they did not fall far short of the truth 
that the Samiti was a formidable force 
that the authorities had to reckon with. 
Much of tha development has been rightly 
ascribed to the abilities of Pulin Behari 
Das and his associates who could infuse 
the spirit of discipline that held together 
the entire organization of the Samiti and 
gave it capacity to stand the stress of 
adverse circumstances and to expand. 


II 


‘ Discipine, Oaths and Training 

A strong sense of discipline informed 
all the activities of the Samiti. A number 
of Government officials noted with ad- 
miration that disciplined bands of volun- 
teers of the Samiti outpaced the police 
force in efficiency at fairs and festivals as 
in attending to cholera victims.” The 
sense of discipline was morally strengthen- 
ed by a set of primary final and special 
vows taken by the members of the Samiti. 
These òaths forced the members of the 
Samiti to a lifelong commitment to the 
Samiti’s ideal, to keep secrets, to abide 
by the will of the leader without question- 
ing and to lead a spotlessly clean moral 
life. Those who took final oaths were the 
real members of the Samiti and special 
oaths were administered only to those who 
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belonged to the innermost fold of the 
®rganization." 

The Anushilan Samiti also attempted 
at fostering discipline through a rigorous 
coursé of moral and physical training., 
The object of such training was to make 
its members mentally alert, morally sound, 
physically strong, self-reliant and capable 
of confronting every danger without ask- 
ing his comrades for aid} With this pur- 
pose in view the Samiti founded a number 
of national schools of which the one at 
Sonarang in the Dacca District was the 
most important breeding ground of 
revolutionary firebrands. Ramesh Chandra 
Acharya and Rabindra Mohan Sen Gupta 
were among the teachers of this school 
and Narendra Mohan Sen Gupta was one 
of its pupils.” The Samiti also had a 
number of excellent centres for physical 
culture. A member of the Samiti was 
expected to, a document shows, devote 
184 hours a day in studies and physical 
exercise of various kinds.” - 

Hl 
Recruitment 

The organization of the Anushilan 
Samiti depended largely on its methods 
of recruitment. Recruitment was a diff- 
cult task. The leaders of the Samiti never 
intended to swell their ranks by indiscri- 
minate inclusion of all available individuals 
in it. They avoided all the baser elements 
of humanity. They always looked for 
boys with unimpeachable moral character. 
A member of the Samiti intending to 
recruit a boy would keep constant watch 
over the latter’s behaviour, conduct and 
morals, The real object of the Samiti 
would be kept secret from a new recruit 
until he was put on probation after hav- 
ing the preliminary oath administered to 
him.* He would be drawn deeper into 
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the Samiti gradually with oaths of pro- 
gressive intensity being taken by him. The 


' methods of recruitment of the Anushilan 


Samiti were devised to ensure a high 
moral standard and to keep the possible 
police spies out of its organization. 

The Anushilan Samiti was essentially an 
organization of the young. Its fields for 
recruitment naturally were the secondary 
schools and to a lesser degree, the colleges. 

“Dispersed as these schools are far and 
wide throughout the province’, the 
Sedition Committee record, “sometimes 
clustering in a town, sometimes isolated 
in the far-away villages of the eastern 
water country, they form natural objects 
for attack [by the revoluntionary groups] 
and, is apparent from the reports from 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
they have been attacked for years’ with 
no small degree of success”. 

The truth of this observation was borne 
out by the records of the Anushilan Samiti. 
A few provisions in the District Organiza- 
tion Scheme found with Ramesh Chandra 
Acharya at the time of his arrest in 1913 
enjoined upon the District organizer of 
the Samiti to keep accounts of the numbet 
of educational institutions in his district 
with their roll strength and communal 
proportion therein.” A number of lead- 
ing workers of the Samiti including 
Trailokya Nath Chakravarty, Satish Pak- 
rashi and Aswini Kumar Bhattacharyya 
worked as school teachers in rural areas 
of northern and eastern Bengal. Attempts 
were also made to bring into the folds of 
the Anushilan Samiti suitable boys who 
belonged to other revolutionary groups. 
Ramesh Chandra Datta Choudhary who 
tose to be an important leader of the 
Anushilan Samiti originally belonged to 
the Sadhana Samiti of Mymensingh.” The. 
Samiti made a significant exception with 
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regard to its moral standard for the pur 
pose of recruitment. “The recruiter was 
allowed to resort to falsehood to attract a 
boy whom he intended to draw into the 
Samiti.” The process of recruitment con- 
tinued throughout the existence of the 
Samiti and no amount of trouble and 
crisis could stop inflow of new blood into 
“it. In 1911-12, when the Samiti was under- 
going grave perils, a number of young 
men were recruited who not only made 
the collapasing organization to resurrect 
but also left an indelible record of resist- 
ance to the imperialist might till the end 
of the British rule. Also in 1918 when 
the Samiti was staggering under police 
repression, new members were coming 
into the Samiti.” 


IV 
Organizational Structure 
The Sedition Committee in its report 
(1918) traced the origins of the structure 
of the Anushilan Samiti in a circular as- 
cribed to Pulin Behari Das. Though 
undated, it is believed to have been issued 
sometime before 1908. It ran as follows : 
“Owing to the gradual increase in the 
branches and number of the Anushilan 
Samiti, it has become particularly neces- 
sary, having regard to the place where, 
and the person and persons concerned 
for their supervision, inspection and 
protection to make some good arrange- 
ment for the present by dividing the 
whole of Bengal into divisions and 
sub-divisions forming Central Samitis 
with a few small Samitis. Pargana 
Samitis with a few Central Samitis, 
Mahakuma Samitis with a few Pargana 
and District Samitis with a few Maha- 
kuma Samitis and by placing the right 
person in charge of the right place and 
:the right mission, inorder to carry .out 
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in a thorough manner the entire work 

in an orderly way being bound by tht 

tie of union’. 

This circular marked the inception of 

the organized network of the Samiti. The 
Samiti followed largely the pattern of 
territorial division introduced by the 
Government for administrative purposes. 
The local Samitis formed the base and 
the supreme leader represented the apex 
of the organizational structure. There are 
evidences to show that every local Samiti 
had a chief called the Adhyaksha and a 
Secretary called the Sampadak. Every local 
Samiti was subdivided into dals or batches 
of five to ten members. The dals were led 
by dalapatis or batch leaders. Each batch 
had a trainer. Boys under twelve years 
of age were considered apprentices.” In 
actual practice, however, there were a few 
boys below that age who had already taken 
irrevocable oaths. The local or village 
level units were under the control of the 
Central Samitis which were in their turn ` 
subject to the control of the Pargana 
Samitis and so on. 
The District Samitis had special import- 
ance in the Anushilan organization. ‘The 
extent of the territorial limits of a district 
organization depended on the size of the 
organization there. The organizational 
district of Comilla, for example, included 
the British districts of Tipperah, Noakhali 
and Chittagong.” 

Each district was placed under the 
charge of a district organizer who had to 
play a pivotal role in the development of 
the Samiti. He was appointed by the 
central organization of the Anushilan: 
Samiti and was directly responsible to the 
supreme leader, The district organizer 
was independent within the district 
although he was required to work in close 
cooperation... with.- other---members. ‘ No- 
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representative of the central headquarters 
@ the Samiti was allowed to have any 
communication with a member belonging 
to a district without the knowledge and 
permission of the district organizer. ‘The 
headquarters centre was on no occasion 
authorized, to bypass him in respect of any 
murder or dacoity or any ‘action’ to be 
sanctioned within his organizational 
jurisdiction. Being a functionary of the 
organizational side of the Samiti he was 
debarred from taking part personally in 
any violent action. 

A district organizer,‘ before assuming 
the charge of his office, was required to 
read attentively for five times the ‘Rules 
of Membership’ and the ‘District Organi- 
zation Scheme’ and to destroy these docu- 
ments after thoroughly memorizing them. 
He was not allowed to endanger himself 
and the organization by keeping these 
papers with him. He was also required 
to have full knowledge of the geography 
and topography of the district, the number 


of schools and colleges therein and ele- 


mentary knowledge of medicine and 
engineering. It was necessary for him to 
have acquaintance with the people of all 
walks of life inhabiting his district. His 
responsibilities included keeping of the 
‘secrets of the Samiti unimpaired. He 
should never allow any individual member 
to know such secrets beyond which it was 
absolutely necessary for the latter to know. 
He was responsible, for funds, accounts, 
discipline and safe custody of the survey 
and settlement maps of the district. 
The district organizer of the Anushilan 
Samiti was charged with another set of 
functions which were largely responsible 
for the bitter inter-group rivalry among 
the revolutionary terrorists which plagued 
the movement throughout the period of 
its existence. The_ district organizer was 
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asked. to keep watch over all the rival 
groups in his district and with the appro- 
val of the headquarters centre would try 
to, take possession of all arms and ammu- 
nition belonging to them. The district 
organizer was often shifted from one 
district to another and was never allowed 
to remain at a place far too long a 
period.* 

The entire roll of the members of the 
Anushilan Samiti were divided into four 
functional groups. There were: 1. 
violence, 2. organization, 3. keeper of arms 
and 4. householders departments. The 
last two groups of members were required 
to play safe under all circumstances. The 
others could endanger themselves in case 
it was absolutely necessary for them to do 
so.” 


V 
The Leader 
The supreme leadership of the Anu-, 
shilan Samiti constituted a significant 


„institutional force in the history of the 


revolutionary movement in India. Model- 
led after Swami Satyananda of Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya’s Ananda Math 
and Bhawani Pathak of Devi Chaudhu- 
rant, the Adhinayak or leader was em- 
powered to direct the entire organiza- 
tion. During the early years of the 
Anushilan Samiti, this office was held 
successively by Pulin Behari Das, Makhan 
Lal Sen, Narendra Mohan Sen Gupta, 
Jogendra Das Bhattacharyya, Amrita Lal 
Sarkar, Jiban Thakurta, Nalini Kanta 
Ghosh and Tarini Prasanna Mazumdar. 

Any action undertaken by the Samiti 
had to be sanctioned by the leader. He 
kept account of the minutest details of 
the organization. All cases of indisci- 
pline were submitted to his judgment. He 
regularly received reports from the district 
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organizations. All instructions issued by 
him moved down the organizational 
hierarchy of the Samiti. The leader and 
the headquaters organization centred 
round him were responsible for keeping 
all arms and ammunition of the Samiti in 
safe custody. These werc, however, 
actually kept with the persons who were 
least likely to be suspected of having any 
association with the Anushilan Samiti. 
The leader, like the - district organizer, 
was required personally to keep away 
from all violent actions.” 

The institution of leadership, it is 
matural to suspect, tended to become 
dictatorial. Pulin Behari Das certainly 
played a dictatorial role in the formative 
organization till his arrest in the Dacca 
conspiracy case in 1910. He was, by all 
accounts, the real builder of the organi- 
zation. The government records descri- 
bed this ablest of all revolutionary leaders, 
as a ‘fanatic’ which implied that a single 
minded devotion and unflinching courage 
characterized him.” He kept the Samiti, 
except on a few minor occasions, beyond 
internal discord. But when he came back 
from the Andamans after running his 
term of penal servitude for seven years, he 
found himself out of tune with the 
Samiti and ultimately had to quit it. 
Makhan Lal Sen, his able successor and 
the founder of the Sonarang National 
School, failed to lead the Samiti in 1912 
and moved out without causing any split 
or dispute. Pratul Chandra Gangopad- 


hyaya while writing about the incident 
mentioned that no member of the Anushi- 


lan Samiti showed any disrespect to Sen 
when they had ideological difference with 
him.” 

All these clearly indicated that leader- 
ship as an institution did not stand 
beyond the question of discipline. But 
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so long he held the office, the leader stood 
indisputably supreme. It is difficult fo 
establish the extent of organizational 
check that curbed his authority. But the 
Samiti, after the period of Pulin Behari 
Das’s leadership, had always a kind ot 
supreme executive council composed of 
the heads of its different functional 
wings.” 


VI 

Communication and Correspondence 

The Anushilan Samiti, because of its 
centralized organization, had to keep close 
contact between the supreme headquarters 
on one hand and the district and local 
organizations on the other. Transmission 
of reports by post and ordinary postal 
communication became increasingly diffi- 
cult after the Samiti was declared unlaw- 
ful in 1908. To meet this problem, 
Pulin Behari Das devised an agency called 
paridarshak or inspector. The paridarshak 
was an itinerant worker who was entrus- 
ted with the task of visiting the centres 
of the Samiti and report about them to 
the leader.” It was, however, understood 
that this agency, if carelessly used, could 
do the Samiti irredeemable harm. A 
police agent, for example, could masqua- 
rade as a paridarshak and worm his way 
into the innermost secrets of the Samiti. 
To prevent such a calamity, it was stipu- 
lated in the rules of the Samiti that the 
paridarshak would carry with him a 
parwana or warrant duly signed by the 
leader and show the same to the district 
organizer before he undertook to inspect 
the organization in that district. It was 
expressly forbidden for the paridarshak to 
contact any individual member in a 
district .unless he obtained the necessary 
permission to that effect from the district 
organizer,” 
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The office of the paridarshak became 
obviously an inadequate medium of com- 
Mmunicgtion as the Samiti grew larger in 
strength and more intricate in organiza- 
tional complex. The work of the pari- 
darshak, consequently, became expensive. 
The Samiti was forced to resort to ordi- 
nary postal communication. A new agency 
was put to use for safe maintenance of 
such correspondence. A few members 
were set apart to work as the Samiti’s’ 
post-boxes, These members would never 
belong to the inner folds of the organi- 
‘zation and were strictly forbidden to take 
active pert in the affairs of the Samiti. 
They were known only to the innermost 
circle of the Samiti. They were required 
to live as harmlessly as possible and would 
never give any reason for suspicion with 
regard to their association with the 
Anushilan Samiti. ‘These post-boxes were 
a strange assortment of persons including 
Harihar Nath, a panda or pilgrim’s guide 
at Gaya, Kusum Bagchi, a post-master, 
Gauri Kamal Dhar, an overseer at the 
Midnapore Central Jail and one Niranjan 
Kumar Biswas of Harkatta Lane, 
Calcutta. ‘These men were required to 
receive the letters, circulars and orders 
from the central headquarters of the 
Samiti and deliver them unopened to the 
heads of the district and ynit organiza- 
tions. Most of these men remained un- 
known even to the police and not to speak 
of posterity, but they played a vital role 
to keep the Anushilan Samiti alive. 

The system of post-boxes had its limi- 
tations. It’ failed to ensure absolute 
safety. In view of this, it was decided 
that all communications would be burnt 
to ciders after they were read. To use 
blotting papers while writing letters was 
prohibited as the impression carelessly 
left thereon could lead to detection of 
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secrets.* In spite of these rules, the 
police recovered many important letters 
on search from some members of the 
Samiti. It shows that the rules regarding 
destruction of correspondence could not 
be worked to the required degree. 

The other means of the Samiti’s corres- 
pondence was use of ciphers. The letters 
were written in a predetermined code to 
be deciphered at the receiving end. This 
cipher-system, it seems, was not in use 
during the earlier days of the Samiti. The 
first set of ciphers was discovered by the 
police at Comilla in October 1912. During 
the following month a huge collection of 
documents in cipher was found at Wari 
of Dacca town with one Girindra Mohun 
Das.* Subsequently such papers were 
found in many of the Samiti’s centres. 
The prodigious mass of documents in 
cipher that police found between 1912 
and 1918 showed the extent of the Anushi- 
lan Samiti’s dependence of this method of 
correspondence. These ciphers ultimately 
led to the Samiti’s discomfiture when the 
police were able to decipher them with 
the keys they found on search. One of 
such documents, which, when deciphered, 
found to relate to distribution of arms as 
follows : 

“Export to P.G. ` 


M s (1)G 
4/50E (1)1B 
4/50E (1)1B 
3/80E (1)G 


The account was deciphered as follows : 


PG = Pagal = Dakshina Ranjan 
Sarkar (district 
organizer of Pur- 
nea). 

G = Does not have any signi- 

ficance, 

M = Mauser. 


4/50 = 450 revolver. 
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3/80 = 380 revolver.® 

Charles Tegart, the eminent police 
officer who deciphered this document, 
pointed out that such papers often included 
several dummy fractions and signs in order 
to make their proper decipherment diffi- 


cult. He, however, identified a few key- 
words as follows : 
Ram = Dacca 
Hat S Baneras 
Gupta = Mymensingh 
Agent = Chittagong 
Biral a Rajshahi 
ee } 2 Comilla" 


At the very inception of its violent acti- 
vities the Anushilan Samiti introduced a 
method to ensure secrecy of its correspon- 
dence and other transactions. Every 
member at the time of his admission to the 
Samiti was given a name to be used in 
connection with the activities of the Samiti, 
No assumed names of Pulin Behari Das, 
Bhupesh Chandra Nag and Ashutose Das 
Gupta were on record. All other members 
assumed a number of false names or alias 
for avoiding identity.” This system of 
false names continued throughout the 
history of the Samiti. 

It is surprising to note that the Anushi- 
lan Samiti put some of its secrets into docu- 
ments written both in cipher and in ordi- 
nary manner. These documents were used 
against it by the Government during the 
various conspiracy cases. It leads one to 
wonder why the Samiti committed such a 
blunder ? One has, however, to admit 
that documentation to a certain degree was 
essential for a centralized secret organiza- 
tion with an expanding network. The 
Samiti, it seems, did not exceed that limit. 
Had it put its entire organizational secrets 
into paper, the Samiti would have been 
destroyed at a stroke. It did not also 
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aspire to thrive on documents or account- 
books but on mutual trust and emotional 
ties. Thig was the most vulnerable point 
of revolutionary terrorism, the most vul- 
nerable of all forms of political behaviour. 
The documents were merely the organic 
aspect of a movement which was essentially 
emotional. 


VII 
Operational Arcas and Centres 

The Anushilan Samiti during the leader- 
ship of Pulin Behari Das had its organiza- 
tion in a number of districts of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Tipperah, Hill Tiperah, Sylhet, Mymen- 
singh, Dacca, Faridpur, Bakharganj, 
Pabna, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Maldah, Bogra and Cooch-Behar were the 
areas of its organizational concentration. 
It had, however, its oldest centre jin 
Calcutta.™ After the conviction of Das 
in the Dacca conspiracy trial, the Samiti 
struck roots in certain districts of. West 
Bengal including 24 Parganas, Howrah, 
Nadia and Murshidabad. By 1916, it had 
units in Bihar, U. P. and C. P.” Its 
organization in Assam outside Sylhet were 
a few shelters for absconders. 

The Anushilan Samiti began its mili- 
tant career at centres at 50, Wari and- a 
house called Bhuler Bari (haunted house) 
a> 552, South Mausundi, Dacca. These 
were the central headquarters of the orga- 
nization till November 1908 and July 1910 
respectively. These centres were at once 
rational schools, training centres and 
central headquarters of the Samiti. These 
were also dormitories for the boys most 
of whom had run away from homes to 
lead lives of dedicated ascetic rebels. The 
inmates of the headquarters centres, on 
the average, were thirty-six who required 
the Samiti to incur a monthly expendi- 
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ture of Rs. 150/- on them.” The rules 
of the Samiti’s discipline were strictly. 
applied to the members of the head- 
quarters centres. They were models to 
be followed by the great majority of 
members living outside. The head- 
quarters centres were strictly guarded and 
no outsiders were allowed to enter them. 
The boys placed on sentry duty kept 
watch at the gates of the centres through- 
out the day and night.“ 

Besides the headquarters centre, the 
Samiti had two ‘agricultural farms at 
Udaipur and Belonia in Tripura which 
were analogous to the idea of Ananda 
Math of Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya 
or Bhawani Mandir of Aurobindo Ghosh 
or the Sherwood Forest resort of Robin 
Hood.* After the break up of the Dacca 
headquarters, the nerve-centre of the 
Samiti was moved to Calcutta. It had 
several centres in that city including those 
at 296 Upper Circular Road, 19 Pathu- 
riaghata Street, 2/1 MHarikatta Lane, 
84/1 Dharmahata Street and also at 
Bhawanipore, Badur Bagan and Bafa- 
nagar. The Samiti also had a stationery 


l Statement of Satish Chandra Basu, 17 
Noyember .1947, cited in Bhupendra Nath 
Datta, Bharater Dwitiya Swadhinata Sangram 
(In Bengali) p. 180. Jibantara Haldar, Bang- 
lar Prashiddha Anushilan Samitir Sankshipta 
Itihas, p. 4. 

? Statement of Satish Chandra Basu, op. cit., 
p 181, Jibantara Haldar, op. cit, p. 4. 

3 Pulin Behari Das, Biplabi Pulin Das ‘in 
Bengali) (an autobiography edited by Bhabatosh 
Roy), pp. 57-58. 

í Mentioned in the defence argument by 
C R. Das in Dacca conspiracy case trial (1911). 
Quoted in Hemendra Nath Das Gupta, Desha- 
bandhu Smriti (in Bengali), pp. 91-92. 


-A number of 
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shop at Dinajpur and shelters at Gauhati, 
Bhagalpore, Berhampur, and Benares.“ 
temporary centres often 
sprung up in the operational areas of the 
Samiti. The last of such centres was 
stormed by the police at Kattabazar of 
Dacca on 15 June 1918. 

The organizational settings of the Anu- 
shilan Samiti was the basic force that 
made the Samiti stand the continuous 
strain of unbearable adversity. It was a 
definite model of the revolutionary poli- 
tical behaviour. Its training and code of 
discipline drew admiration even from the 
inimical government officials. Capacity to 
endure sufferings, torture in the hands of 
a vindictive police force and starvation 
on the part of its members as well as their 
courage and self-sacrifice left an account 
of glory that enriches the entire mankind. 
Their lofty morals and tales of incredible 
kindness were untarnished by all the 
murders and dacoities they had to commit. 
They lived and died for ideas which 
were mere illusions to wiser men. But 
they could die for them and that made 
them important. 


ë Pulin Behari Das, op. cit., 145. F. Brewes- 
ter, History of Political Agitation and ‘Bhadra- 
lok’ Crimes in the District of Dacca, App. A, 
p 1. 

§ Bhupendra Nath Datta, op. cıt., 100. 

7 Jadugopal Mukhopadhayaya, Biplabi Jiba- 
ner Smriti (in Bengali), p. 26 Pulin Behari Das, 
op. cit, 98.. 

8 Diary of Stuart Baker, D.I.G., Crimes E.B. 
and Assam, 19 August—21 September 1908, 
Home Poll. A Progs., Jan. 1909, Nos. 59-60. 

° History Sheet of Pulin Behari Das, 5 Dec. 
1908, Home Poll Progs, Deposit No. 1909 
No. 1. Sedition Committee Report, ch. II, 
para 29, 
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10 Note by H. L. Salkeld, 6 Dec. 1908. Home 
Poll. Progs. Deposit Nov. 1909, No. 1, Diary 
of B. C. Allen, 21, Apr. 1907. Home Poll. A 
Progs., July 1907, Nos. 6-16. 

u H, L. Salkeld, Report on the Anushilan 
Samiti, Dacca, (1909) Pt. I. pp.. 36-43. Sedition 
Committee Report (1918), ch. V, p. 8. Jogesh 
Chandra Chatterjee, In Search of Freedom, 
pp. 24-25. 

18 Pulin Behari Das’s private notebook. 
Quoted by H. L. Salkeld, op. cit, Pt. II, 
p. 192. Rules of Membership of the Anushi- 
Jan Samiti, App. D, Bengal Govt. letter No. 
2800, 25 Mar. 1913. Home Poll A Progs, 
May 1913, Nos. 72-75. 
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(Narendra Mohan Sen Gupta) by R.SH. 
Hutchinson, 27 Apr. 1915, Home Poll. A 
Progs. Apr. 1916, Nos. 472-474. 


4% Timetable for members of the Anushilan 
Samiti, H. L. Salkeld, op. cit., pt. Iv, p. 291. 

13 Trailokya Nath Chakravarty, Jaile Tris 
Bachhar (in Bengali), 36. 
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100. 

Y District Organization Scheme of the Anu- 
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18 Judgement of the Barisal Conspiracy 
(Supplementary) case by P. E. Commiade, 29 
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CHARLES STEWART’S (1764-1873) HISTORY OF BENGAL AND 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP ON MEDIEVAL BENGAL 


Mb, DELWAR HUSSAIN 


Dacca University, Bangladesh 


Charles Stewart's contribution to the 19th 
century historiography of medieval Bengal 
has proved to be of lasting significance. 
His History of Bengal is the first work in 
English that was ever written on the 
subject and it held its ground as the 
standard work-until the publication of the 
' History of Bengal (vol. Il) by the Univer- 
sity of Dacca in 1948. He, therefore, took 
a pioneering step to study the history of 
India on a regional basis and at the same 
time heralded the beginning of the 19th 
century historical scholarship on medieval 
Bengal. 

Before the publication of Stewart’s 
work, British historical interest in the 
province had remained confined to the 
then, contemporary Bengal of the 18th 
century, knowledge had been based upon 
only the memoirs, narratives, transactions, 
surveys, dissertations and translations from 
Persian sources by the servants of the 
English East India Company. Even in 
Persian, till the writing of Riaz-us-salatin 
in 1788, there was no connected and chro- 
nological history of Bengal. We get the 
snippets of information about medieval 
Bengal from the chance references of the 
Delhi historians. In the Tabaqat--Nasiri 
and the Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi, the earliest 
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Muslim histories in which Bengal is 
mentioned, the territories attached to the 
towns of Satgaon, Sonargaon, and Lakh- 
nauti, were called Diyar-i-Bang. In the 
Mughal official documents Bengal was 
often mentioned under the title of Janna- 
tul-Bilad, or the paradise of countries, and 
Lakhnauti was called Jannatabad-i-Bangal- 
ah or paradise town; but the Muslims 
gave it at an early period the nickname 
of “Dozakhpur-i-Nimat” or Hell town ot 
riches. Moreover, Lakhnauti and Satgaon 
had a bad name with the emperors of 
Delhi, who in allusion to the frequent 
revolts of their governors, conferred upon 
these towns the titles of “Bulghakpur” 
and “Bulhak Khana” or House of Rebel- 
lion? But in any case, there existed ‘no 
Ms. histories of Bengal; the first attempt 
at a connected history known to us, is 
the short chapter by Nizamuddin in the 
Tabagat-t-Akbari, which was composed as 
late as A. H. 1001, or A. D. 1592. For the 
beginning of the Muhammadan period 
[1203-1538] we have only occasional notices 
in the Ms. histories of the Delhi empire, 
and coins and inscriptions’.‘ 

Though there were Bengal sultans who 
were famous as patrons of learning and 
literature, but none was known to have 
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patronised a historian to write an exclusive 
history of Bengal. Riaz-us-Salatin was 
written under English patronage, and it 
was not easily available until its text was 
published and translated into English in 
the bibliotheca Indica series in 1905. In 
the circumstances, the publication of 
Stewart's History of Bengal in 1813 gave 
a definite direction to the study of the 
history of medieval Bengal. He intended 
his history which was founded almost 
entirely upon Persian sources, to cover the 
general history of Bengal ‘From the First 
Muhammedan Invasion until the virtual 
conquest of that country by the English 
A. D. 1757’. 

Now a bricf sketch of Stewart's career 
is given as a preliminary to the specific 
analysis of his work. He, like many of his 
fellow British orientalist contemporaries,’ 
began his career as an officer in the East 
India Company’s Army, and subsequently 
turned to be a historian and a great 
oriental scholar. He joined the Company’s 
Bengal army in 178] as a cadet and retired 
in 1808 as a major, after serving the 
Company for over twenty six years. 

Very little is known of Stewart's early 
education before he joined the army. 
However, for whichever reason, he was 
unable to pursue his studies further to 
the University stage for he says, ‘Having 
entered the army at an age when other 
young persons proceed to college, and 
served abroad from that time for twenty- 
five years, I have had little leisure or 
opportunity for ‘literary attainments’. 
Of course we can have an idea of his 
early educational qualifications from the 
educational requirements for an East India 
Company cadetship of his time. A cadet 
was to be between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age. ‘He must be well grounded 
in arithmetic, including vulgar fractions, 
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write a good hand and must have acquired 
a competent knowledge of the English and, 
Latin grammars’.* Stewart before being 
nominated as a cadet certainly had attained 
these qualifications. 

As an oriental scholar Stewart learned, 
we know, Persian, Arabic and Hindustani 
languages but we do not know for a cer- 
tainty how he mastered them. He must 
have acquired the languages during the 
ourse of his military service between the 
years 178] and 1803, for by March 1803 
we see him adept in these languages as 
assistant-professor in the department of 
Persian at Fort William College’ and 
before 178] he had had no formal school- 
ing in oriental languages. 

. Now it must be asked how he was able 
to learn languages while still in service. 
Here also the evidence is not very clear 
in its import. Before the establishment 
of the Company’s military seminaries at 
Barasat (1804) and Addiscombe (1809), 
there was no formal training institute for 
the company’s army, not to speak of its 
linguists. The majority of the cadets were 
appointed direct to their regiments, and 
received their training during their first 

ears of service in India. ‘Prior to 1796, 
officers from the company’s European 
regiments had normally been selected to 
serve as Officers of the sepoy regiments, 
it being felt that they would thereby 
acquire a competent knowledge of their 
military duty as well as of the language, 
manners, and habits of the inhabitants 
of the country’. 

’ As such Stewart probably learned these 
languages during attachment to his various 
sepoy regiments in the years of his service 
in India. The hypothesis can be supported 
by the record of his postings. He was 
first appointed to the Second European 
Regiment. After about a year he was 
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gransferred to the 34th Native Infantry 
battalion in 1783, and from then on he 
remained attached with the various other 
regiments and battalions of Native In- 
fantry till his retirement.” 

Again, the prospect of promotion and of 
obtaining command of sepoy forces had 
been the other incentive to learn the 
languages of the people. Company also 
provided its military officers with assistants 
(munshees) to learn the common language 
of the country. It is found that the gentle- 
men cadets of the Bombay Army were 
‘directed to be at Versovah on Wednesday 
the 20th instant; where moonshees will 
be ready to assist them in acquiring the 
common language of the country, the com- 
petent knowledge of which, as they have 
to act with native troops, is deemed 
indispensably necessary before they can be 
allowed to take any command’.” This 
practice had certainly been prevalent in 
the Bengal Army, and it would be quite 
reasonable to conclude that Stewart 
learned oriental languages while serving 
in the Native Infantry Regiments. Besides, 
his subsequent devotion to oriental studies 
Suggests that he was more than an army 
officer learning languages to advance his 
army career. 

Stewart continued in the College of 
Fort William as assistant-professor till 
February 1806, and then embarked for 
England. On his arrival in London he 
was immediately appointed professor of 
oriental languages at the East India 
College at Haileybury in Hertfordshire, 
~ ‘although it does not appear that he began 
his professorial work till 1807’." He taught 
in the College upto 1826. 

Stewart’s all literary works were written 
after he-had retired from the service. His 
appointment as assistant-professor and 
professor to the colleges of Fort William 


and Haileybury respectively appears to 
have given him time and opportunity to 
fulfil his desire to -be an orientalist and 
literary figure. While in the College of 
Haileybury, besides the History of Bengal, 
he published An Introduction to the 
Study of the Hindustany Language as 
spoken in the Cornatic (Madras, 1808) ; 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of 
late Tippoo Sultan of Mysore (Cambridge, 
1809); The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb 
Khan, in Asia, Africa, and in Europe, 
during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 
and 1803 (Translated into English, London, 
1810); An Introduction to the Anvari 
Soohyly of Hussein Vaiz Kashify (London, 
1821); and Original Persian Letters, and 
Other Documents, with Fac-Similes (com- 
piled and translated, London, 1825). 

After his retirement from the college of 
Haileybury Stewart continued his scholarly 
pursuits undertaking translations from 
Persian into English: The Mulfuzat 
Timury, or Autobiographical Memoirs of 
the Moghul Emperor Timur (London, 
1830)* and The Tezkereh al Vakiat or 
Private Memoirs of the Moghul Emperor 
Humayun (London, 1832).* He also con- 
tributed an article named ‘Biographical 
Sketch of Emperor Jehangir (Explanatory 
of a painting)’ to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1836. He died at his residence, Royal 
Crescent, Bath, on 9 April, 1837." 

From the above list of his publications, 
it is observed that Stewarts scholarly 
energies had been mainly devoted to the 
translation of Persian texts into English. 
Again, the majority of these translations 
were undertaken to facilitate the learning 
of oriental languages by servants of the 
East India Company. They were to cater 
to the needs of the students of Haileybury 


and Fort William Colleges, In both these ` 
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institutions- oriental languages were to be 
taught ‘publicly’. Students were in need 
of oriental texts with English translations. 
The company gave liberal patronage for 
this purpose which offered an opportunity 
to the orientalists to show their mettle. 
To them it was an intellectual pursuit, 
a pleasure with profit. Many scholars 
came forward for this purpose, and 
Stewart was one of them. 

Therefore, in the list of Stewart’s pub- 
lication the History of Bengal, in its 
composition and contents, stands out as 
unique. It was a general history of medie- 
val Bengal, compiled by a careful reading 
of Persian sources, and published European 
materials.” It was his first and also was 
to be the last attempt to write a general 
history utilising the source materials at 
his command. 

The ‘marked feature of the early years 
of century (19th) was the increased number 
of significant books dealing with oriental 
history’.* These publications reflected 
some of the intellectual trends in contem- 
porary English society, politics and philo- 
sophy, and their impact on the historio- 
graphy of the orient. The writings of 
Gibbon and Dow, and the researches of 
Jones left a lasting influence on the writ- 
ings on India. Their positive influence 
is easily perceptible in the work of some 
of their contemporaries and immediate 
successors. The writings of David Price, 
William Robertson, James Mill and 
Thomas Maurice portray in the most 
obvious way their influence. 

But these historians approached the 
study of Indian civilization differently. 
David Price and James Mill approached 
Muslim India through Islamic history, 
taking their main theme from the intel- 
lectual appreciation of Muslim civilization 
by Gibbon and Dow. On the other hand, 
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omas Maurice and William Robertson, 

influenced by Sir William Jones, approach- 
ed Muslim India through the history of 
ancient India. To them ‘India was essen- 
tially Hindu and its greatness too was 
essentially Hindu.’# 

| In his assumptions and appreciations of 
fimi civilization, Stewart belonged to 
the group that included David Price and 
James Mill: His writings are replete with 
appreciations of the achievements of the 
Muslims. ‘If our progress in the arts en- 
ables us ta look with contempt’, he stated, 
‘on the attainments of the Mohammedan 
schools we should reflect, that they were 
our precursors in knowledge, and that for 
much of our information we are indebted 
to them’.® Even in the course of his studies 
of the oriental masterpieces he took the 
‘opportunity of declaring that I have 
scarcely ever met with an idea in any 
European poet, or a passage in any his- 
torian, that I have not found a parallel 
to it in oriental writer’.® 

| But whereas David Price and James 
Mill being fired with the aim of writing 
al general history of India wrote Chronolo- 
gical Retrospect of Mahomedan History 
and- History of British India respectively, 
Stewart wrote the History of Bengal that 
constituted only a portion of the great 
Muslim empire of India. Apparently he 
was better equipped than Mill who had 
never been to India and ‘was neither 
willing nor able to consult any of the 
oriental sources of Muslim Indian history’, 
to write a general history of India. But 
what induced: him to be a historian of 
medieval Bengal, distinct from being a 
general historian of India, is to be ascer- 
tained. 

| Before the publication of almost all his 
works Stewart used to write to the Com- 
pany for patronage. In such letters he 
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e tried to explain to the Court of Directors 
his aims and objects of individual pub- 
lications. He appears to have written a 
similar letter to the Court of Directors on 


11 April, 1813 about the History of Bengal” 


but unfortunately, that letter cannot be 
traced. In the absence of this letter 
Stewart’s motives in the publication of his 
history must be deduced from the history 
itself. 

One of the clear motives for which 
Stewart wrote the History of Bengal was 
to give a prior knowledge of that region 
to those of his countrymen wishing to 
visit Bengal, or to help them in recollect- 
ing some of the pleasant memories of their 
stay in the East. In other words, he wrote 
for the AngloIndians of his day. “To 
those who have already been resident in 
the East, it may’ be presumed to afford 
some pleasing reflections, by recalling to 
their minds scenes where many of them 
will probably acknowledge they have spent 
the happiest period of their lives.’”* 

Stewart’s affection for the province, and 
his intention to convince his countrymen 
that Bengal was prospering under the 
Company’s rule, also induced him to 
concentrate his researches on Bengal and 
to write his history under the name of the 
province. His long stay, together with the 
ease and comfort of his life in Bengal made 
him the province’s.-convinced admirer. He 
always spoke of it in the superlative and 
says, “The Province of Bengal is one of 
the most valuable acquisitions that was 
ever made by any nation’® His effort to 
convince his countrymen of his own point 
of view becomes more apparent when he 
says, ‘Having thus, I hope, clearly shewn 
the advantages of Bengal to Great Britain, 
I trust the Reader may feel equally well 
assured, that the connection between the 
two ‘countries has been beneficial also to 
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the natives of Bengal’.* ; 

The other motive of Stewart in writing 
the History of Bengal was to inform the 
English public that Bengal was a very 
useful acquisition, and that even if the 
English were driven out from the rest of 
India, they would be able to take a hold 
in Bengal, defended by natural barriers 
and having a self-sufficient and self-sus- 
tained economy with fertile soil, rich 
harvests, surplus revenues and contented 
people. ‘Its numerous navigable rivers, 
in the possession of a maritime nation, 
are also so many sources of defence, that 
should the English ever be driven from 
all the other parts of India, they may 
find in Bengal an asylum where no enemy 
will venture to follow them’.” 

Besides, the English occupied Bengal 
first, and it was from Bengal by utilizing 
her men and materials, they had extended 
their supremacy to the rest of India. So, 
Stewart’s attempt to write an exclusive 
history of such an important province was 
not out of place. 

‘But at the same time, it is to be remem- 
bered, the prospect of economic gain and 
social recognition, was never wholly absent 
as a motive for such undertakings. For 
Stewart, personal economic gain was rather 
the principal concern. He was always 
anxious for liberal patronage by the 
Company and for the wider sales of his 
books. This is to be observed from his 
correspondence with the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors. From the proceedings 
of the Court of Directors relating to the 
East India College, 13th April 1813, it is 
seen that he sought their patronage and 
was granted their favour for his History 
of Bengal. ‘The proceeding reads thus, 
‘A letter from Major Charles Stewart, one 
of thd oriental Professors at the East India 
College, dated the 11’ Inst. advising his 
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near completion of the work undertaken 
by him and requesting the Court’s patron- 
age thereof. 

‘Resolved that Major Stewart be per- 
mitted to dedicate his History of Bengal 
to the Court, and that the Court subscribe 
for 50 copies of the said work.”* Stewart 
prayed for and received similar patronage 
for his other publications also.%° 

Moreover, in Stewart’s lifetime the begin- 
nings of an institutionalization were visible. 
To speak generally, the term orientalism 
became synonymous with the writings of 
the servants of the East India Company. 
Almost all of them, after a successful 
career in the East, used to write something 
on the orient in the shape of memoirs, 
transactions, dissertations, and translations 
from the native tongues. Stewart as such 
selected the subject matter of his writings 
in the same spirit. 

Stewart had also a mission to the subject 
people—the Hindus. The English sup- 
planted the Muslims as rulers in Bengal. 
For many years, it remained a general 
policy of the British-Indian administra- 
tion to convince the Hindus that they 
were far better off under the English where- 
as their history under the Muslims had 
been but a long tale of sufferings and per- 
secutions. This idea formed a theme in 
all the major historical writings ot this 
period. Stewart did not avoid being influ- 
enced by that trend of thought. For in- 
stance, he told the Hindus ‘to rejoice in 
their change of masters’, because the 
English had secured them both from ‘for- 
eign depredations’ and ‘internal com- 
motion’. 

Above all, the Cataloguing of Tipu’s 
Library where he could get most of his 
materials, expedited Stewart’s motive to 
e write the History of Bengal. In his history 
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he used fourteen Persian manuscripts, of 
which twelve had been found in Tipu’s 
library. After giving the list of Persian 
materials for the compilation of his 
history he mentions in the foot-note, ‘A 
more particular description of these Books, 
excepting Nos. 1 and 14, may be found in 
the Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo 
Sultan’s Library’. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal consists of 
548 pages and is divided into six sections. 
In sections I and II he deals with the early 
Muslim conquerors of India. The treat- 
ment of Bengal starts in Section III 
where he starts the history of the early 
Muslim conquerors of the province. In 
section IV of ‘his history the activities of 
the independent sultans of Bengal are 
given. The supremacy of Sher Shahi 
Dynasty in Bengal is the principal theme 
of, section V of his history. In section VI 
of his book he gives a detailed account ot 
the Mughal Viceroys of Bengal and brings 
the narratives to the battle of Plassey in 
1757. 

The affairs in the imperial capital 
Delhi and the happenings in the provinces, 
had always been interwoven, interrelated 
and interdependent. So Stewart in every 
section of his history, co-relates the 
happenings of Bengal with those of Delhi 
placing them in immediate juxtaposition. 

The term ‘Bengal’ is used in Stewart's 
history with a wider denotation. He 
meant by Bengal the Mughal administra- 
tive unit of the far off eastern provinces, 

at is, the Subah of Bengal consisting of 
Bengal proper, Bihar, Orissa, parts of 
Assam and Aracan. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal is essentially 
a chronological account of the activities 
of the successive rulers of Bengal, their 
appointments and discharges, rebellions 
and revolts, till the defeat and death of 
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Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula in 1757. The defects 
which he pointed out in the writings of 
the Muslim. historians, he himself could 
not correct them in his history. He re- 
gretted that ‘in the details of transactions 
of the Musselman Kings or governors the 
narration is seldom varied by any account 
of the state of civilization, or of the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences’ by the 
Muslim historians." He explained this 
circumstance by referring to the fact that 
‘in a despotic government, where the 
tyrant was everything, and the people of 
no political consequence, and in a state 
where every individual was a soldier, and. 
educated from his childhood in military 
habits, it is not to be expected that the 
historians, generally pensioners of the 
monarch, should adorn their pages with 
a detail of circumstances not suited to the 
taste of their readers.” ‘These ideas as 
to the subject matter of history suggest 
that he was aware of the type of history 
that Voltaire, Robertson, and others wrote. 
But he never tried to put those ideas into 
practice. 

The mass of the population had no 
place in Stewart’s historical sketches. The 
neglect on which he so properly remarked, 
in the native historians of India to deli- 
neate the state of civilization, the progress 
of knowledge, and of government, and 
of the necessary and ornamental arts he 
himself did not think proper to supply. 
Civilization, arts, crafts, language and 
literature never attracted his historical 
imagination. We see nothing in his book 
in the shape of reflections, dissertations, 
or observations on these aspects of the 
people of Bengal. This flaw in his book 
he however confesses and says, ‘In a work 
professing to be a History of Bengal it 
will probably be expected to find some 
account of the original inhabitants of the 
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country ; and a detail of their gradual rise, 
from a state of barbarism, to that high 
degree of civilization in which they were 
found when first visited by Europeans. 
In both ‘these respects, I am sorry to say, 
the reader will be disappointed’.™ 

The original inhabitants of Bengal were 
the Hindus. They are not known to have 
left ` any worthy historical literature. 
Other materials which had been left were 
in Sanskrit, which Stewart was not capable 
of reading. He thus avoids giving an 
account of pre-Muslim Bengal ‘in the hope 
that we shall one day be favoured with a 
history of Bengal from the pure mine of 
Sanskrit literature.™ 

The main actors in Stewart’s History of 
Bengal were the Pathans, the Afghans and 
the Mughals. Of these actors, it seems 
from the narration, he was sympatheti- 
cally disposed towards the Mughals. For 
example, Sher Shah has been a popular 
figure among the great sovereigns ot 
medieval India for modern historians. 
But to Stewart he was ‘treacherous Shere’ 
and his sorrow and indignation knew no 
bounds when the latter defeated Humayun 
in the battle of Chausa. He thus expressed 
his sentiment: ‘But the very night on 
which the treacherous Shere had sworn, 
by the Koran, not to injure the Moghuls, 
he suddenly attacked their Camp, and, 
having taken them completely by surprise, 
slew many of them, and compelled the 
rest to flee in all directions.” 

Though Stewart relates so many similar 
episodes in the course of his narration 
involving the Mughals, he does not depict 


-them as an act of treachery. Moreover, 


he condones Shah Jahan’s non-Christian 
morality, and justifies his actions against 
brothers and enemies as an act of self- 


preservation. ‘Were we to judge of Shah _ 


Jahan’s conduct by the rules of Christian 
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morality, or by European policy, we should 
condemn it as unprincipled and unnatural; 
but if we refer to the events which took 
place on his accession to the empire, and 
several other instances which have since 
occurred, it will be manifest, that had 
his elder brother Parvez lived, Shah Jahan 
would have no alternative, but the throne 
or the grave.’ . 

One of the main characteristics of 
oriental history as written by Indo-Persian 
authors is the depiction of several reversals 
in the fortune of individual persons. 
Stewart seldom missed relating the story 
of such individuals. He took verbatim 
from Dow the story of Meherunnessa and 
her father Mirza Ghiyas Beg, from their 
wretched condition to the regal power. 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji, the first 
conqueror of Bengal, and many other 
rulers of this province took the supreme 
power from a very humble origin. 

In the elevation of these persons, to 
believe in the oriental superstitions, the 
supernatural power of the saints or reli- 
gious men, used to help them. These 
stories generally found a smooth pass- 
age into Stewart’s history from his sources. 
Probably he learned this technique from 
Dow who viewed amusing anecdotes as 
‘welcome relief from the narrative of hard 
historical facts or, in Dow’s words, ‘to 
temper the glare of great transactions’.” 

The kind of history Stewart wrote is to 
be assessed in the light of the intellectual 
trends in Britain. The development of 
the nineteenth century historical writing 
on Muslim rule in Bengal as well as in 


India shows a remarkable closeness to- 


developments in British historiography. 
A historian’s location within the general 
spectrum of ideas in his life time is 
reflected in the importance he attaches 
to one or another of the basic concepts 
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to, expand, express or to establish his 
point of view, and this, at the same time, 
influences his general attitude towards the 
subject matter he writes, In-this way 
Stewart, though with far less intellect, 
was the intellectual disciple of Alexander 
Dow in Anglo-Indian historiography. 
Dow’s assumptions were largely those of 
Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson—whose 
works were the classics of the Enlighten- 
ment historiography, and Stewart was in 
t influenced by them. He presented 
the readily available facts on medieval 
Bengal in readable form with a didactic 
purpose, considered the Muslims as the 
‘precursors in knowledge’ and particularly 
appreciated the achievements of the inde- 
pendent Sultans and Nawabs of Bengal. 
owever chronologically speaking, the 
riod of Stewart (last quarter of the 18th 
century and the early years of the 19th 
century) marked the transition from the 
enlightenment ideals of historical writing 
toj the very different ideals of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘By 1830 the basic elements 
in| the nineteenth century conception 
of| history—romantic enthusiasm for the 
study of the past, nationalist zeal in por- 
traying it, and the use of scientific methods 
in| ascertaining the facts about it—had 
alteady found considerable expression 
among historians. 

‘But Stewart does not seem to be influ- 
enced by the ideals of romanticism and 
nationalism, and never used scientific 
method in ascertaining the facts about his 
su ject. The kind of history he wrote, 
a himself gives a better estimation when 
he says: ‘The greater part of this work 
is| composed of translations made by my- 
self from Persian Historians. I have, how- 
ever, not declined to make use of the 
translations of other persons on whom I 
could depend : and I have availed myself 
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of the assistance of European writers 
“whenever offered.” 

So, to take the help of R. G. Colling- 
wood, ‘History constructed by excerpting 
and compiling the testimonies of different 
authorities I call scissors-and-paste his- 
tory. Stewart’s History of Bengal belongs 
to this category of ‘scissors-and-paste his- 
tory.’ This group of historians study 
periods and collect all the extant or 
existing testimonies for their purpose. 
Accordingly, Stewart collected all the 
available materials relating to medieval 
Bengal, and then gave a connected 
account of that period in his history. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal was not 
well received in England—a circumstance 
which also proves that he could not keep 
pace with the progress of historical method 
and intellectual fervour that had moved 
significantly in Britain as a result of the 
French Revolution and of the Napoleonic 
war. To the English people the know- 
ledge of India ‘was not much less complete 
before the appearance of this history, then 
it is now rendered by means of it.” It 
was rather suggested to him that instead 
of writing a kind of history he had already 
written, he should have ‘selected the most 
valuable morsels of history, or the most 
characteristic pieces of the general litera- 
ture of the Indo-Mohamedans, and given 
„us a close and faithful translation - of 
them.’* 

Stewart might have taken this sugges- 
tion literally. We see, subsequent to the 
publication of the History of Bengal, that 
he never did undertake a historical work 
of general character. As has been detailed 
earlier he devoted the rest of his life to 
the literal translation’ of Persian texts. 
Probably he realised his limitations as a 
general historian on the lines of Dow, 
Maurice, Price and Mill. He remained 
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satisfied with his maiden venture which 
also proved to be his last. 

Besides, during this period regional 
history of India was less attractive to the 
British readers and publishers who con- 
sidered such histories as ‘a sort of double 
plot to the history; and what is worse, 
it renders the grand plot subservient to 
the little one.“ In the circumstances, 
Mill’s History of India met with great 
and speedy success. In less than ten years 
of its publication it was published thrice 
‘and new editions of his work continued 
to appear after his death in 1836.% But 
no such publication or edition of the 
History of Bengal appeared, during his 
life-time or afterwards in Great Britain. 

However, Stewart's History of Bengal 
had gained a tremendous popularity in 
Bengal. With the spread of English 
education in Bengal, it was prescribed as 
a text book for that period of Bengal 
history, and remained as the only authen- 
tic text on medieval Bengal till 1948 as 
has already been mentioned. The first 
edition of Stewart's book was printed in 
Bengal in 1846, edited by J. Mouat, secre- 
tary, Council of Education. It was twice 
republished by the Bangabasi Press, 
Calcutta, in 1904 and 1910 respectively. 

To the modern historians of Bengal 
Stewart’s name shines most brightly, and 
there should not be any hesitation to 
term him as the founder of modern his- 
toriography of Bengal. He brought to 
the notice of the scholars all the major 
literary sources then extant on the history 
of Bengal, and gave an outline of the 
history of the province. Following him 
Marshman made a digest of the existing 
knowledge of the subject and made it 
extremely popular, E. Thomas, H. Bloch- 
man, J. Wise, Westmacott, Rarenshaw, 
Risley, and Beveridge discovered the real 
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extent of the gaps in the chronology and 
sequence of the medieval rulers of Bengal, 
and reconstructed and re-wrote its history 
in combination of the literary, numismatic, 
and epigraphic source. In other words, 
what Stewart outlined, others popularised 
and gave a scientific basis. 

For the Bengalis of the last quarter of 
the 19th and early 20th centuries Stewart's 
history carried a special meaning. It was 
a symbol of their regional identity and it 
provoked them to write their national 
history in their own way. Of course, their 
beginnings were modest and they mostly 
started with translations from the works 
of their English pioneers. Initially they 
depended and drew freely on Stewart and 
Marshman. Of this group of native his- 
torians, mention may be made of Gobind 
Chandra Sen and Ishwar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar. 

From humble beginnings with transla- 
tion from English, some progress had been 
made in the field of writing history by 
the local writers. They, beginning with 
borrowing sand adaptation, had made 
more ambitious efforts and evolved some 
kind of method and order in the process. 
This trend became very perceptible from 
the last quarter of the 19th century, and 
predominated from the early 20th century. 

The year 1870 can be taken as a turning 
point in the native historiography of 
Bengal. Since then the native Bengali 
scholars started producing a spate of 
original publications on political as well 
as cultural history of Bengal, and in their 
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the ideas and ideals of nationalism. The 
following works were written by native 
writers being inbued with the innate 
nationalistic spirit: Prathama Siksa 
Banglar Itihasa or First lessons in the 
‘history of Bengal by Rajkrishna Mukho- 
lpadhya, 1874. Banglar Itihasa or history 
of Bengal by Rajani Kanta Gupta, 1879 ; 
Siraj-ud-daula (1879). Mir Qasim (1906), 
jand Gaura Lekha Mala (1912) by Akshoy 
PaRI Maitra; Banglar Itihasa or -His- 
je of Bengal in the 18th century (1901) 
land Madhya Juge Bangla or Medieval 
| Bengal (1923) by Kaliprasanna Bandha- 
‘padhya; Gour-er-Itihasa or history of 
| Gour, 2 volumes, by Rajanikanta 
Chakrabarti, 1909; Banglar Itihasa or 
| history of Bengal, 2 volumes, by Rakhal 
! Das Bandhapadhya, 1915 and 1917; and 
| Brikal-Banga or Greater Bengal by D. C. 
| Sen, 1934; besides, in the specialised 
branches of archaeology, epigraphy and 
| numismatics the native scholars such as 
| Monmohan Chakrabarti, N. K. Bhattasali, 
| J. N. Sarkan and others came forward, and 
: proved themselves to be very competent. 
Throughout, in the course of the writ- 
ings of these historians subsequent to 
j Stewart, their main effort was to correct 
the latter’s History of Bengal part by part 
| or in phased way till they could get a 
: scientific basis of the history of this period. 
. Therefore, Stewart remains as the first 
luminary in initiating the modern study 
| of the history of medieval Bengal. 
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A STUDY IN THE MASS EDUCATION POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL (1854—1882) 


SHEELA BOSE 


British endeavours in spreading English 
education at least in metropolitan cities 
especially in Calcutta are fairly well- 
known. But very little is known about 
the Government policy in disseminating 
mass education in Bengal in the 
nineteenth .century. During the years 
from 1854 to 1882 a series of schemes 
which partly owed their origin to mea- 
sures adopted in England to popularise 
education among the people, were intro- 
duced. This paper seeks to examine these 
schemes with special reference to their 
limitations and their impact on both the 
Government and the intelligentsia in order 
to explain the failure of the mass educa- 
tion policy of the Government of Bengal. 

In the background of the changes 
effected in England the Home Govern- 
ment decided in 1854 to prosecute verna- 
cular education in a more systematic way 
and an initiative was made to find out 
suitable means for the dissemination of 
vernacular education. The Government 
of Bengal created the post of the Director- 
General of Education for the proper 
maintenance of education, Four Inspectors 
of schools were appointed. The Director 
and two of the Inspectors were Europeans, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Principal of 
the Sanskrit College, and a great educa- 
tionist and social reformer, was appointed 
Assistant or Special Inspector of Schools 
in South Bengal. 

Government adopted several new 
methods for the diffusion of mass educa- 


tion. They introduced grants-in-aid 
system for the dissemination of indigenous 
or vernacular education. Under this 
system, assistance was to be given to 
schools which met half of their total 
expenses from private sources. Financial 
and other assistance was to be 
given to those schools which imparted 
secular instruction through the medium 
of English or vernacular. Tuition fee, 
however small, was to be realized from 
the students. Official records of the 
schools receiving government grants were 
to ‘be kept open for government inspec- 
tion.* But this system did not work out 
satisfactorily as most of the schools were 
unable to meet the requirements laid down 
by the government. ` By 1859, the weak- 
ness of this system as an instrument for 
the spread of mass education was realised. 
In a Despatch of April 7, 1859, the 
Secretary of State acknowledged that the 
grants-in-aid system, hitherto in force was 
unsuited to the spread of vernacular edu- 
cation among the masses.’ Consequently, 
only higher grade schools could be brought 
under this system.‘ 

At the end of 1855, H. Woodrow, 
Inspector of Schools of the Central 
Division, introduced a system for the 
improvement of the existing indigenous 
schools by placing them under different 
circles. This system was first tried in the 
Eastern Districts of Bengal. Under this 


system, a competent teacher was to be..--. _ 
appointed by the government over thrée ei `. 
eee DV 
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to five pathshalas conveniently situated in 
which he was to teach the boys of the 
upper classes and assist other teachers in 
imparting instruction to their students.’ 
He was to visit each of the schools under 
his supervision once a week.’ The Coun- 
cil of Education approved the scheme and 
sanctioned the formation of sixty such 
circles. The estimated monthly expen- 
diture was to be Rs. 1,500/-2 Woodrow 
also established six circles with the guru- 
mahashoys schools (schools under a single 
teacher) in the district of 24 Parganas 
including Barasat? The new system had 
considerable success in improving the state 
of vernacular elementary education in the 
province. The circle system was apprecia- 
ted in the Despatch of 1859,! and it 
worked with great success in the South 
East Division where a member of addi- 
tional circles were established." Students 
of the circle schools competed for the 
vernacular scholarships that had been 
initiated in 1856. 

The Bengal Government gave various 
inducements to both the students and 
teachers for the improvement of verna- 
cular education. Inducements such as 
scholarships were given to students of the 
circle schools. Indigenous schools were 
periodically examined and books were 
lent to the students. The Government 
made the Sanskrit College one of the train- 
ing centres for elementary vernacular 
teachers.“ In order to sustain interest in 
vernacular education, employment oppor- 
tunities were created. In 1855, Frederick 
Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
announced that after 1857, no person was 
to'be employed on a salary of more than 
Rs. 6/- per month unless he could read 
and write his vernacular.¥ Another techni- 
que to popularise vernacular education 
among the people was adopted by the 
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Government in 1856 when the Education 
Gazette, a cheap vernacular newspaper 
was published. Men who greatly helped 
in bringing out this newspaper were Pratt, 
Magistrate of Howrah and a patron of 
vernacular education and Bhudev Mukher- 
jee, an official who distinguished himself 
as ja great educationist and author."* The 
Government of India sanctioned on an 
experimental basis for one year Rs, 2,400/- 
for the Education Gazette” 

The Government policy towards verna- 
cular education was reiterated in the 
Despatch of April 7, 1859. The adminis- 
trative changes following the sepoy mutiny 
had bound India by still closer fies to 
England. Moreover, there was further 
development of national education in 
England. Both these aspects were found 
at! work in this Despatch. In 1858, a Royal 
Commission was appointed in England 
for making a minute and extensive enquiry 
on Public Instruction. As a result, a 
great impetus was given to mass education. 
Iti emphasized that “means should be 
taken for reaching more rapidly the places 
and classes not previously aided with the 
grants of public money.” The same ex- 
pression was found in the Despatch of 
1859. It pronounced that the “means of 
elementary instruction should be provided 
by the direct instrumentality of Govern- 
ment officers”, and “those individuals or 
classes who desire more than a simple ele- 
mentary education, may as a general rule, 
be left to exert themselves to procure it 
with or without the assistance of govern- 
ment.” Jt urged upon the Government 
of Bengal to institute in the province 
cheap schools on the model of the Halka- 
bandi system of the North Western Pro- 
vinces. The Halkabandi schools were 
cheap vernacular schools established in 
certain districts of the North Western Pro- 
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vinces at an expense of six to seven rupees 
per month. ‘These were maintained out 
of the proceeds of a compulsory cess levied 
by the collectors on the agricultural popu- 
lation at the rate of about one percent on 
the “jumma” paid by each person. These 
schools did not charge any fee from 
students belonging to the agricultural 
population, but others were required to 
pay a nominal fee.” But Halliday, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, opposed the pro- 
posal because there was a paucity of funds 
and education cess could not be imposed 
in Bengal. Moreover, Halliday stated that 
schogls at such a low rate or double such 
a low rate as six or seven rupees a month 
could not survive in Bengal. He added 
that the cheap vernacular schools in 
Bengal were never reckoned to cost much 
less than Rs. 20/- per month. Hardinge 
schools which had a monthly expenditure 
of Rs. 18/- to Rs. 25/- per month failed 
due to inadequate salary given to the 
teachers. So the introduction of the 
Halkabandi system in Bengal was simply 
impossible. The Government of India at 
first agreed with Halliday’s views. But 
soon, influenced by the reports of some 
Inspectors of Schools, the Governor- 
General-in-council urged upon the 
Government of Bengal to make a careful 
investigation. into the correctness of Halli- 
day's estimation in establishing cheap 
vernacular schools in Bengal.™ Conse- 
quently, J. P. Grant (1859-62), Halliday’s 
successor invited the opinions of W. S. 
Seton Kair, Dr. F. J. Mouat, S. Smith, N. 
P. Pagose, R. Hand, Rev. W. Kay, Rev. J. 
Long, Rev. T. Sandy’s, Rev. J. Ogilvie, 
Rev. B. Geidt, Rev. K. M. Banerjee, Raja 
Radha Kanta Deb, Raja Prasanna Nath 
Roy Bahadur, Raja Satya Charan Ghosal, 
Satyesh Chandra Roy, Roy Prasanna 
Narayan Deb, Iswar Chandra Sharma, 
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Rama Nath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar 
Ghose, Peary Chand Mitra, Shyama 
Charan Sarkar, Debendra Nath Tagore, 
Iswar Chandra Ghosal, Sib Chandra Deb, 
Munshi Amir Ali, for ascertaining the 
correctness of Halliday’s assertion. But 
the findings of the investigation corrobor- 
ated the views of Halliday and the pro- 
posal to establish Halkabandi type of 
schools in Bengal was abandoned. 

Hence J. P. Grant, now desired a new 
scheme for the improvement of verna- 
cular education. This was intended 
primarily for extending education among 
the agricultural people. Poor appearance 
of the schools, ignorance and prejudices 
of teachers, want of school books and poor 
quality of instruction, were not overlook- 
ed! He suggested that an improved 
course of study in the schools should in- 
clude short and easy Bengali Grammar, 
first elements of Geography and Indian 
History. Substantial Government aid 
should be given to the schools. The 
reward given to the village school masters 
should not exceed half of the fees which 
he received from his scholars. Some vci- 
nacular Model schools should also be 
established. The estimated expenditure 
for the implementation of this scheme in 
each district was as follows :— 

Expenses of 100 Indigenous School— 
Rs. 5,000/- a year. 6 Model Schools (each 
at Rs. 30/- a month)—Rs. 2,160/-. 4 Sub- 
Inspectors (Rs. 100/- a month cach)— 
Rs. 4,800/-.* 

However, Grant’s scheme could not be 
accepted for want of funds.™ But shortly 
afterwards the scheme received some im- 
portant modifications and came into force 
as the Normal school system,” 

Under this system, a -guru serving in 
an existing pathshala or a person selected 
by the heads of'a village for appojntment ° 
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as a guru in a pathshala to be set up in 
the village could. be sent for a year’s train- 
ing in a Normal School with a stipend of 
Rs. 5/- per month.* The Government 
entered into a written agreement on the 
one hand with the heads of the village, 
ensuring the trained teacher’s reappoint- 
ment on completion of the training and 
on the other hand, with the nominee him- 
self to the effect that he would have to 
return to the village which had nominated 
him and serve there on a stipend of 
Rs. 5/- per month. The supervision of 
the scheme was entrusted to Bhudey 
Mukherjee as an additional Inspector with 
three Deputy-Inspectors. The Normal 
School System contained two essential 
features of the English Education System 
viz. provision for the support of “pupil 
teachers” and the augmentation of the 
trained teachers’ salaries.** 

In 1862-63 Normal schools were establi- 
shed at Burdwan, Krishnagar and Jessore 
for the training of the teachers of elemen- 
tary schools. This system received the 
largest amount of support from the 
Government. This was considered as the 
most promising means of reaching the 
masses. In 1864, it was accepted in a letter 
of the Secretary of State who desired that 
the Government of India, “to accord their 
sanction to such further extension of the 
pathshala scheme into additional districts 
as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
may see reason to propose.”® But this 
system had some drawbacks. It only help- 
ed to improve the schools already in 
existence. It did not envisage establish- 
ment of new schools even where the need 
was urgent. Moreover, the system operat- 
ed on a very small scale due to want of 
. funds because only Imperial funds were 
available for the purpose.™ 

In 186465, the Government made the 
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village the base for further extension of 
educational operations. This scheme had 
first been designated as “The scheme of 
Pathshala Improvement”.” It was a modi- 
fied version of the earlier system of grants- 


‘inlaid for the improvement of vernacular 


| 
education." It is important to note the 


difference between the grants-in-aid system 
and the pathshala scheme. In the former, 
it|was the people who had to bear half of 
the total expenditure of the local school 
and had to sponsor a guru for studying 
in| a Normal school. But in the pathshala 
scheme the Government aid to a pathshala 
was fixed at Rs. 5/-*only per month. 
During the year 1866-67, the pathshala 
scheme made considerable progress. Many 
ill-managed pathshalas disappeared while 
thirty one new pathshalas were establish- 
ed. Greater care was taken to give more 
effective instruction to the masses.” 

The pathshala curriculum included, 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Later a 
little geography and history of the country 
was added to the course. Some of the 
improved pathshalas were categorized as 
aided vernacular schools.* 

However, the improved pathshalas were 
mever intended to be pure mass schools 
and suffered from obvious limitations. 
According to Bhudev Mukherjee’s report 
two elements combined to form them : 
one of the elements was that the pathshalas 
were to be connected with the higher 
schools and another element was that there 
was to be a relation between the agricul- 
tural and industrial schools. But in reality, 
the pathshalas were totally isolated and 
had no connection with the higher class 
schools of the country. There was no 
existence of agricultural and industrial 
schools. ‘The absence of stipends also 
impeded the development of the pathshala 
schools. Moreover, teachers of these 
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athshalas which were known as “Im- 
proved Pathshalas” undertook private 
tuition of students preparing for verna- 
cular scholarship examination.” 

Bhudev Mukherjee admitted that the 
pathshala scheme was “quite powerless to 
educate the masses.” He said “In schools 
designed exclusively for the masses, not 
only must every ordinary item of expendi- 
ture be borne by government, but even 
their books must be supplied to the 


children gratis, and occasionally prizes in 
cash or articles of food and clothing to 
them as bribes for their regular attendance 
at school.”™ 

However, as the following chart would 
show the newly established schools did 
largely serve the purpose of schools for 
the children belonging to the lower classes, 
especially in the districts mentioned in the 
table below. 











Number of students on the 











Distri 
istricts Number of schools Rolls 31st March, 1867 
Middle Lower Total Middle Lower Total 
Class Class Class Class 
Dinajpur — 49 49 — 1006 1006 
Rajshahi 12 50 62 450 1534 1984 
Rangpur | 8 60 68 340 1436 1776 
Total . 20 159 179 790 3976 4766 
However, the Improved pathshala of local committee inspection by Deputy 


scheme had opened the avenue for mass 
education in the country.* It removed 
some of the chronic difficulties. These 
were (l) want of qualified teachers ; 
(2) want of means to pay them ; (3) want 
of schools for labouring classes. 

In 1866-67, a code of rules was framed 
for the gradual improvement of pathshala 
and the payment of monthly stipends for 
granting leave of absence to teachers, 
officiating arrangements for the course of 
study, payment of fees for the management 
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Inspectors and finally for the improvement 
of the teachers themselves.” In order to 
promote adult education, a proposal was 
made in 1866-67 for the establishment of 
Night schools for the labourers and provi- 
sion was made for an annual expenditure 
of Rs. 17,500/- for the purpose.” 

The following chart would show the 
success of the different systems adopted in 
Bengal between 186465 and 1870-71 as 
a means for the diffusion of education 
among the masses. 
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A 


Circle System 





186465 302 
1865-66 301 
1866-67 398 
1867-68 336 
1868-69 298 
1869-70 = 

1870-71 — 





The progress and expansion of elemen- 
tary education posed a new problem for 
the Government in 1866-67. The estimated 
funds for grants-in-aid and elementary 
vernacular education was substantially 
reduced by the Finance Department. The 
Government contribution for education in 
Bengal was little more than 1% of the 
total revenue.” Consequently, the develop- 
ment of pathshala system was seriously 
retarded. In 1867 the Governor-General- 
in-Council clearly expressed the view that 
the main burden of primary vernacular 
education should be borne by the pro- 
prietors of land. The same view was 
reiterated in 1868. In order to shirk 
financial responsibility the Government 
of India firmly stated that it was “alto- 
gether out of the question that the Govern- 
ment can provide the funds” for the diffu- 
sion of primary’ education. But in spite 
of the Government of India’s reluctance, 
Sir William Grey, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, sanctioned in 1869 extension 
of pathshala scheme with funds saved 
from the amount assigned for grants-in-aid 
schools. But the Governor-General did 
not approve this policy and requested 
the Government of Bengal to cancel the 
order.“ He firmly stated that “no ex- 
penditure of Imperial funds should be 





| Normal School System Other System, 
380 443 
| 539 440 
883 800 
| 1,213 254 
| 1,520 323 
l 2,135 — 
2,198 — 
3 





allowed beyond the sum expressly granted 
in 1868-69.” This controversial question 
of the application of funds from the 
amount assigned for grants-in-aid for an 
extension of the pathshala system came to 
n end in 1870 by an order of the 
Secretary of State.” 
| Still the Bengal Government was reluct- 
lant to impose any education cess in Bengal 
leven though it had been suggested by the 
‘Secretary of State for India. But on April 
|26, 1868 Sir John Lawrence, the Viceroy, 
'asked the Government of Bengal to impose 
‘an education cess on zamindars. The 
‘Government order caused much resent- 
ment. A protest meeting was organized 
[by the zamindars in the British Indian 
Association Hall. The Bengal zamindars 
[who were the most affluent and powerful 
‘class in the society, were unwilling to pay 
jany tax for mass education. They were 
‘not distinterested in mass education and 
|were willing to bear a certain portion of 
‘the school expenditure. But they resisted 
the imposition of any cess. The contro- 
| versy came to be known as “cess contro- 
_versy” and it took a complicated form." 
| The Government of India was strongly 
in favour of the imposition of the educa- 
i tional cess in Bengal on the ground that 
‘in Bengal there was an “almost total 
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absence of proper means of provision for 

ethe elementary education” of the great 
mass of the people.“ It was pointed out 
that there was no place in India excepting 
Bengal where the “Imperial revenue” 
was used for local purposes.“ Therefore 
imposition of the cess in Bengal would be 
justified. But the Government of Bengal 
took a different view and emphasized that 
a separate tax for education would be 
“very inadvisable’. Moreover in Bengal 
primary education had already made much 
progress. 

The Government of Bengal was in 
favour of levying a general tax for educa- 
tion instead of a tax on land which would 
affect the zamindars, Hence it would be 
expedient to allot a share of the salt duty 
which was levied at a higher rate in Bengal 
to meet the educational expenses. Also 
the Bengal Government laid great stress 
on the principle of voluntary contribu- 
tions which was still a very common feature 
in the province. It also pointed out that 
the people of Bengal were eager to receive 
grants-in-aid and were willing to pay high 
tuition fees. On these grounds the Govern- 
ment of Bengal declined to approve the 
proposed Bill introduced by the Education 
Department drafted on the model of 
Madras Education Act VI of 1863 imposing 
an education cess on land.” 

The cess question was ultimately referr- 
ed to the Secretary of State who ended the 
controversy by the Despatch on May 12, 
1870 in which he opined that cess should 
be imposed in Bengal. 

However, the hated education cess was 
not ultimately imposed.* The Decentrali- 
zation scheme which was introduced shortly 
after the receipt of the Duke of Argyll’s 
Despatch improved the financial position 
of the local Government. Justice and ex- 
pediency demanded that the non-agricul- 
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tural people should contribute their share 
for the dissemination of education. At the 
same time, the cultivators were also made 
to contribute. In view of the recommen- 
dation of the Finance Commission it was 
declared in 1875 that “it was desirable 
that the cultivator should pay a smaller 
proportion of the national charges.’ 

A radical change was effected in 1869 
when the Government of India fully 
realized the necessity of re-modelling thee 
educational policy pursued since 1835. It 
was decided to lay more emphasis on mass 
education and the Bengal Government 
was criticized for spending a large amount 
of money for English education." The 
latter, however refuted this charge and 
pointed out that during 1868-69, an 
amount far exceeding the previously 
estimated expenditure, had been spent on 
vernacular education. But the Govern- 
ment of India continued to exert pressure 
on the Bengal Government to reduce the 
grants as much as possible for the English 
Education and at the same time increase 
the allotment for vernacular education. 
But the Government of Bengal was not 
inclined to carry out the directive and per- 
sistently resisted the move." 

The year 1870 marked an epoch in the 
history of elementary education in 
England. The Elementary Education Act 
was passed and School Boards were con- 
stituted which could levy taxes, Conse- 
quently, the Government of India revised 
its attitude. It declared in a resolution 
proclaiming its intention to withhold its 
aid for English Education and to increase 
the quantum of aid for vernacular edu- 
cation.®, But the new educational policy 
generated great excitement among the 
English educated zamindars and middle 
class people of Bengal. A huge meeting 
was organized in Calcutta to protest 
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against the new educational policy. In 
order to make it truly representative, 
efforts were made to mobilise people from 
the mofussils to attend this meeting.* It 
was apprehended that vernacular educa- 
tion could never be expected “to raise the 
standard of people on a level with their 
English rulers."* The English-educated 
people were so upset that even a loyalist 
paper like the Hindu Patriot wrote that 
educated Hindus “should rise in rebellion 
against the barbarous policy of the Govern- 
ment of India.’“* They, however, did not 
have any objection to the sanctioning of 
an educational grant for vernacular 
instruction.* ‘They sent a memorial to the 
Secretary of State for India to reconsider 
the matter.* 

Still the attitude of the Government of 
India remained almost unchanged. ~ It 
continued to exert pressure on the Bengal 
Government to reduce the grant for 
English education and to stimulate en- 
couragement for the development of 
vernacular instruction. The Government 
of India emphasized that it was better to 
assign funds “for the education of those 
who are unable to procure it for them- 
selves” and the education of the masses 
therefore, had “the greatest claim on the 
funds.” The suggested policy of the 
Government of India had earlier received 
the support of the Secretary of State for 
India in 1859. But the Government of 
Bengal was not ready to accept this pro- 
posal. Consequently, the matter was 
referred to the Duke of Argyll, the then 
Secretary of State for India, who advised 
that the matter should be left to the 
“unfettered discretion” of the Lieutenant 
Governor.” 

At the beginning of 1871 the Govern- 
ment of India passed its decentralization 
scheme with a fixed assignment from the 
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revenues of the Central Government.* 
Consequently, the Bengal Provincial Funde 
was established in Bengal.” 

: A new era was ushered in the domain 
of primary education with the beginning 
of the administration of Sir George 
Campbell, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
in 1871. He emphatically declared 
“The great object of the Government 
now is to extend primary education among 
the masses of the people”.® He gave an 
impetus to mass education. He defined 
primary education as mass education.” 
| The Government of Sir George 
Campbell adopted the Normal School 
ystem in developing his Primary Educa- 
Lon Scheme.” But the major impedi- 
ment to the implementation of his desire 
for the expansion of primary education 
was the paucity of funds. The funds 
assigned to primary education was very 
small in comparison to higher education. 
Moreover there was no municipal or 
local funds, for this purpose.* With a 
veiw to increase the fund available 
for primary education Campbell sought to 
curtail the expenditure of the Sanskrit 
College, Berhampore College and 
Krishnagar College.* This enabled him 
to make a provision of Rs. 1,30,000/- for 
primary education. Still the expansion 
he had in mind required more money. 
So he repeatedly took loans from the 
Bengal Provincial Fund.* 

' In August 1871, the Secretary of State 
for India declared that he was desirous of 
leaving the education of the people of 
Bengal to the discretion of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of that Province. Accord- 
ingly Campbell was now entrusted with 
the responsibilities of education’ in Bengal. 
He gave indication of his new educational 
policy in two imporfant resolutions on 
education adopted in September and 
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October 1872.. By one of the resolutions 
four lacs of rupees was sanctioned for 
primary education and by another a 
radical change was brought about in the 
Education Department by associating the 
District Magistrate with the task of dis- 
seminating education. According to the 
new system the District Magistrate was 
given sole responsibility of education in 
the District. Evidently, this measure 
curtailed the power of the Director of 
Public Instruction. In support of this 
measure, which violated the Despatch of 
1854, Campbell argued that the District 
Magistrates were more intimately con- 
nected with the local problems than the 
Director of Public Instruction. A District 
School Committee was appointed in each 
district to assist. the District Magistrate 
and, aided schools were brought under 
the supervision of this committee.* 

The District Magistrates were entrusted 
with the management and reform of the 
old schools including the fixation of the 
allowances of the teachers. They had to 
persuade and encourage the wealthy 
people of the districts to establish new 
pathshalas in their own villages.” One 
higher grade Deputy Inspector was entrust- 
ed with the duty of school-supervision in, 
each district. Sub-Deputy Inspectors were 
entrusted with the inspection of primary 
schools. 
reports to the Inspectors. However, in the 
new, system actual inspection work was 
mainly the responsibility of the Sub- 
Deputy and the Deputy Inspectors making 
the Inspectors virtually “ineffective watch- 
man” over the performances of their 
juniors. The final decision in any contro- 
versial policy rested in the hands of the 
District Magistrate Although ample 
power was given to the District Magistrate 


They had to send quarterly. 
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yet the District School Committees kept a 
watch on the activities of the former.” 
A distinct feature of the new educational 
policy introduced by Campbell was the 
decision to give the masses technical and 
vocational education through the medium 
of vernacular." Campbell believed that if 
village schools were popular among the 
ordinary villagers and if the teachers came 
from the same “social and intellectual 
stratum” they would be able to teach the 
students to take care of their hereditary 
professions as pretty shopkeeping, shall 
landholding, tilling etc, Campbell pre- 
ferred such education as would prevent 
the growth of any aversion among the 
village boys for manual labour and or- 
dinary village work.” But most of the 
District Committees were of the opinion 
that the policy of mass education would 


` be followed by a decline of hereditary and 


occupational professions. It was feared 
that the sons of potters, carpenters, block- 
smiths would forsake their own family 
professions as soon as they learnt to read 
and write. Similar fears were entertained 
by the poor people. Many parents refused 
to give their children pathshala education 
as their sons were already dissatisfied with 
their professions. Many parents were 
also afraid of giving their children 
pathshala education as it would make 
their sons disobedient and unsuited for 
thier own trade.” 

Campbell sincerely felt that efforts 
should be made to encourage and develop 
in rural areas a proper indigenous educa- 
tion which comprised of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. The object of the new 
system was partly to improve the existing 
pathshalas by the introduction of new 
subjects in the course of instruction. The ' 
books read in these schools were most 
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elementary in character, and wherever 
possible the old and popular teachers were 
retained.* Campbell did not feel any 
necessity to employ highly trained teachers 
on considerable salaries. He preferred to 
give financial help in the form of grants- 
in-aid to the “purely indigenous school- 
masters” who established schools among 
the cultivators and labourers and submit- 
ted their schools to inspection. In most 
cases, an allowance of Rs. 2/- to Rs. 3/- 
per month was considered adequate, since 
the remainder of the total monthly path- 
shala expenses of Rs. 5/- was borne by the 
villagers. 

In order to make his scheme acceptable 
Campbell introduced Merit Scholarships 
in the pathshalas for the brilliant and 
promising boys. The object was to offer 
opportunities to the really meritorious 
boys under 14 who could “pass through 
the several grades of schools upto a 
university degree”. Campbell hoped that 
these scholarships would facilitate the 
spread of education among the children 
of the peasants and labourers who would, 
in suitable cases, occupy the posts of dis- 
tinguished engineers, physicians, agricul- 
turalists, administrators and judges of the 
highest courts.” While making such grand 
designs he sanctioned a grant of only 
Rs. 29,520/- for 410 primary scholarships 
at Rs. 3/- per month tenable for two years 
at any Middle English or Middle Verna- 
cular schools.” 

But in proportion to the number of 
schools the number of scholarships was so 
small that very few students actually were 
benefitted by this system. Though Camp- 
bell envisaged a continuation of scholar- 
ship scheme right upto the university stage, 
in reality, the merit scholarships were valid 
only for school education. Thus, it was 
impossible for the sons of cultivators and 
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labourers to become distinguished in life 
as| Campbell wished to see them.” In 
reality his scholarship scheme lowered the 
standard of the pathshala education, be- 
cause he confined the course of instruction 
to reading, writing of the vernacular arith- 
metic written and mental, zamindari 
adcounts and simple mensuration.” It 
should be noticed here that officers con- 
nected with education in Bengal were 
eager to lower the standard of primary 
instruction while the officers of other pro- 
vinces held the opposite view.” 

‘Another important feature of the Camp- 
bellian system was its emphasis on the 
training of primary school teachers. There 
are two categories of Normal Schools. As 
a result Normal schools were established 
at every district headquarter in Bengal." 
The first class Normal Schools were estab- 


‘lished as the training centres for the 


teachers of the Middle Vernacular and 
primary schools. But the second and third 
grade Normal schools were for the primary 
school teachers only.” But the course of 
studies of the Normal schools was shorten- 
ed and its standard was lowered. Monthly 
stipends were given both at the training 

ools and at the pathshalas. But the 
stipend of Rs. 5/- which was formerly the 
ordinary and invariable rate under the 
Department was fixed as the maximum 
rate. The principle of substitution of 
teachers was retained.” A Model school 
was also attached to every Normal school 
to provide facilities for practice teaching. 
Campbell declared that English should not 
be taught in Government Normal schools. 
Though a number of new Normal schools 
were established by Campbell yet it did 
not involve any additional expenditure. 

e realized the necessary money by 
reducing the expenditure of the Normal 
schools already in existence.® 
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In 1872-73, the administration of grants- 
in-aid was brought under the District 
Committee. The Decentralization scheme 
did not confer any power on. provincial 
Governments to alter the rules for grants- 
in-aid. But Campbell introduced some 
changes in the system.” The new trend 
was to give grants to schools in the back- 
ward districts more liberally. In spite of 
his grand visions he ordered that “the 
grant to a school should grow smaller and 
smaller on renewal”.* Thus the Govern- 
ment indirectly declared that no school 
should raise its status with Government 
aid only. This principle greatly hampered 
the progress of education. However, Camp- 
bell distributed Government grant accord- 
ing to the population of the district with- 
out properly considering its educational 
needs and even withheld aid where it 
was badly needed. This policy adversely 
affected the schools other than primary. 
Another important feature of Campbell’s 
system was the introduction of the Munici- 
pal Bill on July 29, 1872 by which he 
established municipalities in several towns 
and villages. The main object of these 
muncipalities was to provide financial aid 
for diffusion of primary education. Camp- 
bell expected that if the municipalities 
bore the expenses of elementary education 
to some extent, the Government grant 
could be utilized in more backward dis- 
tricts.” But the noble wish of Campbell 
did not materialize because the Municipal 
Bill was vetoed by the Government of 
India on January'30, 1873." 

The most important change brought 
about by Campbell was the complete 
decentralization of educational control 
which guided subsequent changes. It 
was directed that each district officer should 
deal as he thought best with the primary 
assignment at his disposal. H. L. Harrison, 
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Magistrate of Midnapur introduced a new 
method in improving primary education. 
He pointed out that in Bengal a large 
number of indigenous schools existed in 
the country and in proceeding to establish 
new pathshalas “we should cause many of 
these indigenous schools to close in the 
hope of re-opening Government path- 
shalas” or the Government should establish 
primary schools in the face of the indigen- 
ous schools. Harrison observed that the 
people contributed money in a more 
nigardly manner to the stipendiary gurus 
than they did to unpaid teachers. Harri- 
son thought that “even the Indigenous 
schools now to be taken in hand will have 
to be lowered not in the quality of educa- 
tion but in the object aimed at by the 


students”. He stressed that most of the 
students even of indigenous schools 
expected to become either clerks or 


attornies. On this point of Harrison's 
observation, the Government of Bengal 
made it clear that education was so rare 
that all educated youths hoped to rise 
above their proper level. But a liberal 
policy of education would not allow the 
common people to entertain extravagant 
hopes. They must have to learn the value 
of the benefits of primary education in 
their own spheres of life. The views of 
the Bengal Government and of H. L. 
Harrison generated a controversy in 
England on the question of standard of 
instruction in elementary schools. As a 
result of this controversy all pathshalas 
in Bengal which taught more than three 
R’s were categorized as secondary schools. 

The most important contribution of 
Harrison in the expansion- of pathshala 
system was the introduction of the system 
of payment by Results. Under this system 
grants were approved- for schools on the 
basis of examination results of the students. 
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Harrison adopted this system in the 
village pathshalas of Midnapur. This 
system was used in the years of financial 
pressure which followed the Bihar famine 
of 1873-74 and it brought a reduction of 
a lac of rupees in primary grant. The 
system had remarkable effect on the ex- 
pansion of schools at that time and within 
a few years, it was adopted with slight 
modifications in almost all districts of 
Bengal.” i 

It should be noted that the pathshala 
curriculum had a technical character and 
was not related to liberal education. ‘The 
Education Department ignored or neglect- 
ed the indigenous pathshalas. George 
Campbell discovered the means of bridg- 
ing the gulf while fully recognising the 
distinctive feature of pathshala education 
and its usefulness. He believed that the 
pathshalas might by careful treatment be 
transformed into the lowest of a series of 
schools, while still retaining that character 
which alone gave its value in the eyes of 
the people.” Under the new policy intro- 
duced by Campbell all pathshalas were 


divided into two classes viz. ʻE and ‘D'_ 


pathshalas. ‘Æ pathshalas were those 
which imparted only elementary educa- 
tion. These schools were also known 
as Campbellian schools. The ‘D’ path- 
shalas or Bhudev or organised path- 
shalas imparted sound elementary edu- 
cation as well as instructions upto the 
third standard of vernacular schools. The 
number of ‘D’ pathshalas remained un 
changed by the new policy. But thc 
number of ‘E’ pathshalas increased to a 
great extent. Upto March 31, 1874 the 
total number of pathshalas was 12,229 of 
which 9,645 were under Campbell’s 
primary scheme.” 

One of the major impediments to the 
expansion of education in the villages was 
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the reluctance of the farmers to send their 
boys to schools as they needed their help 
in farming. In order to overcome this 
difficulty Gampbell tried to introduce the 
“Half Time System” prevalent in England 
in the villages of Bengal. Under this 
system the students of a village school 
were divided into two batches. The atten- 
dance of students was restricted to three 
days in a week instead of six. The first 
batch attended the first half ot the week 
and the second batch attended the second 
half. Thus the students were left with 
sufficient time to be engaged in farming.* . 
| Campbell’s educational policy which 

aimed at the expansion of mass education 

was certainly noble. But it failed to evoke 
the desired popular response and produced 
a mixed reaction. A major section of the 
population still considered education a 
luxury and they did not welcome Camp- 
bell’s efforts unreservedly. Some of the 
contemporary newspapers pointed out 
that though Campbell wished to see the 
Masses converted into “intelligent men” 
in reality his scheme hardly succeeded in 
enhancing their intellectual capabilities. 
They argued that even under the new 
system, primary education still remained 
confined to the three R’s. It was mainly 
a new form of preserving the old system 
of education, but what the people needed 
was something new to enhance the intelle- 
ctual ability of the students and help them 
in receiving new ideas. Campbell’s system. 
they claimed, lacked these qualities.* John 
Beames, a contemporary District Magis- 
trate, said that Campbell’s educational 
reforms did more harm than good.” 
Many existing schools were brought under 
the Government list. In many cases 
people curtailed their contributions to 
elementary education on the ground that 
the teachers were paid by the Govern- 
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ment. Moreover the new system mainly 
@ncreased the number of the village 
schools without raising their standard. 
It was, however, conceded that the system 
did have two new features. It had made 
the gurumahashoys Government servants 
and it had brought the village schools 
under the management of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Another aspect of Campbell's policy 
deserves attention. One of the objects of 
the scheme was to expand education at a 
“cheap rate” i.e. without any substantial 
increase in Government expenditure. But 
in reality the Government expenses went 
up considerably as it had to maintain a 
number of well paid officers.” Campbell’s 
comprehensive scheme of imparting 
elementary education was not based on 
provincial incomes but on provincial 
saving.” Moreover, he relieved a capable 
man like Atkinson, Director of Public 
Instruction, from education responsibili- 
ties and entrusted District Magistrates and 
Sub-divisional Officers with that duty. 
Although these officers were educationally 
competent yet their multifarious duties 
did not allow them to pay due attention 
to an intricate subject like education. 
Hence, these officers depended on the 
reports of the Depyty Inspectors. As the 
pay and emoluments of the Deputy Ins- 
pectors were not commensurate with the 
responsibility and dignity of the posts, 
these posts failed to attract the best 
men.” © 

Though Campbell’s education policy 
was subjected to sharp criticism yet it 
should be noted that the limited funds at 
his disposal did not allow him to introduce 
any better or more ambitious system of 
mass education. Moreover, time was not 
ripe for anything more ambitious and the 
people were not mentally prepared to 
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accépt any higher education. While it is 
true that Campbell’s educational policy 
did not revolutionize the field ot educa- 
tion it cannot be controverted that his 
policy revealed a genuine sympathy for the 
unlettered teeming millions of Bengal. 
In spite of its limited success, his policy 
remains a bright chapter in the history of 
mass education. 

Sir Richard Temple (1874-76), the next 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengul. deve- 
loped the system introduced by Campbell 
with some modifications. In a minute 
dated January 12, 1875 he defined primary 
schools as the village schools designated 
departmentally as “E”  pathshalas.® 
Richard Temple intended to extend 
primary education to still lower grades of 
the people! In order to raise the 
standard of primary education, the curri- 
culum of the primary scholarship course 
now included writing and reading of 
manuscripts and printed books, arithmetic 
upto the first four rules of Subhankar, 
Mankasa, Masmahina etc.™ The expendi- 
ture on primary education was also in- 
creased and Temple claimed in a state- 
ment that the increase in the number of 
primary schools in the province indicated 
an expansion of education. But his con- 
tention was refuted by the Bengalee, a 
popular weekly of the time. The paper 
argued that the number of aided path- 


-shalas could not serve as an index to the 


progress of elementary instruction. It 
added : “our own impression is that they 
have made but an insignificant addition 
to the stock of pre-existing precision for 
the spread of knowledge.’ 

Richard Temple divided the vernacular 
institutions into three categories viz. Pri- 
mary, Intermediate and Middle. The “E” 
pathshalas or Campbellian Schools were 
categorised as primary schools, The Inter- 
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mediate or Lower Vernacular Schools 
which were for the first time established 
by Temple were above the Primary but 
below the Middle Vernacular Schools. 
These schools consisted mainly of Circle 
pathshalas and Bhudev pathshalas.™ In 
1875 he introduced Lower Vernacular 
Scholarships in Lower Vernacular schools 
which had been established in important 
villages“ These schools bad the advan- 
tage of a teacher whose acquirements were 
higher than those of the ordinary village 
schoo] master. The indigenous subjects, 
mentioned earlier, were taught in the lower 
classes of these schools. ‘These schools 
were established in those places where the 
villagers were no longer satisfied with the 
elementary instruction of the pathsbalas. 
In 1877 there were 1501 Lower Vernacular 
Schools. But in 188] the number decreased 
to 1,398. The course of study of these 
schools included Bengali language, History, 
Geography of Bengal, Arithmetic, First 
Book of Euclid and Rudiments of Physical 
Science. The Education Report foi 
1876-77 indicated that the Intermediate 
or Lower vernacular schools were consi- 
dered very useful and were essentially im- 
proved pathshalas.® In 1881-82 Lower 
Vernacular Schools were included in Pri- 
mary System under the name of Upper 
Primary Schools.” 

Temple proposed to improve the quality 
of vernacular education and he realized 
that quality of instruction could not be 
improved unless the teachers themselves 
were properly educated. The teachers of 
each category of school were to be educa- 
ted upto a standard which should be 
higher than the class they had to teach. 
He felt that as long as the craving for 
£nglish education remained predominant 
there was little scope for developing the 
vernacular schools as institutions of higher 
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; Temple developed the primary schema 
introduced by Sir George Gampbell. The 
number of pathshalas rose from 9,645 with 
2,31,323 students in, 1873-74 to 10,638 with 
2,57,310 students in 1874-75. The total 
Government grant for Primary schools 
during this period was Rs. 4,42,699/- of 
which Rs. 3,06,500/- was spent on “E” 
pathshalas.* In 1875 a circular was issued 
to all schools laying down the standard 
for Primary Scholarship examination from 
1876.8 
| The Primary Scholarships considerably 
| helped in improving the quality of the 
pathshalas as henceforward some meritori- 
ous students were attracted by these schol- 
arships.™ 
Temple also laid a great stress on the 
training of teachers and adopted a test to 
ascertain the qualifications and efficiency 
of gurus who were subsidized under Camp- 
bell’s primary scheme.“ He realised that 
Campa Primary system of education 
did not have any firm organizational basis. 
The District Magistrates were the supreme 
authority of the Primary Education. But 
this policy lacked cohesion and unity as 
the District Magistrates of different dis- 
tricts adopted unidentical measures for the 
oe of Primary Education. Richard 
| 





Temple restored certain powers of the 
Director of Public Instruction and res- 
' tricted the functions of the District School 
l Committees." 

In 1876-77 a great reduction in expen- 
diture on education was made by the 
Government. The allotment for primary 
education was reduced to Rs. 3,75,000/-. 
In order to meet this situation district 
officers were compelled to make various 
schemes. In the majority of cases grants 
were reduced or withdrawn, consequently 
|1200 schools had to be closed down.” 
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Another system known as the chief guru 
° system, for diffusing education among the 
masses, was introduced in some dis- 
tricts of Bengal. This system could 
preserve whatever “Indigenous schools 
exist in the the country which are or 
schools exist in the country which are or 
can be utilized as a part of the educational 
system.” It received Government recom- 
mendation in the resolution of 3rd 
February, 1882. Under this system, returns 
were invited from the indigenous unaided 
pathshalas of each district on the promise 
of a small gratuity. The returns were to 
be given to the guru of the nearest aided 
pathshalas who corrected them and sub- 
mitted to the Sub-Inspector of ‘Schools. 
The Deputy Inspectors held half yearly 
examinations of pathshalas. 

Every district was to be divided into 
small circles consisting of a group of 
pathshalas and the best of the stipendiary 
Gurus in the circle was to be designated 
as Chief Guru. The circle was to be 
known by the name of the village where 
the chief guru’s pathshala was held. 

The chief guru visited occasionally the 
pathshalas within his circle, where he 
taught both the teachers and advanced 
students. He also made payments of sti- 
pends or rewards to all gurus in his circle. 
This system was introduced in sixteen 
districts of Bengal. 

The chief guru system could not be 
successful because the District Magistrates 
did not always maintain the object of the 
system i.e. to bring all indigenous schools 
under a system of supervision and control. 
Moreover, the chief guru system required 
more time to produce effective results.” 

In 1877-78 all pathshalas were ramified 
into two circles : 
Outer circle. The schools which received 
Government aid were known as ‘Inner 


` tion. 


viz. Inner circle and - 


Circle schools’ and which did not receive 
any government assistance were the Outer 
circle schools.” The latter type of 
schools were maintained by individual 
efforts. The question of spreading educa- 
tion beyond the Inner Circle Schools did 
not interest the Government. ‘The real 
difference between the Inner Circle and 
Outer Circle Schools was mainly a differ- 
ence between liberal and teachnical educa- 
The outer circle schools primarily 
catered to the needs of the cultivators or 
the artisans in the villages. The Govern- 
ment wanted to liberalise the education 
imparted in the pathshalas without re- 
moving their technical character. In 
modifying the course of instruction in all 
schools which came under its influence, 
the Government did not want to change 
the character of the village schools. The 
Government grant was not to be regarded 
as the chief means of support for the main- 
tenance of the schools. 

The Government Officers charged with 
the adminstration of the primary grant 
were asked to formulate a more elastic 
system which would enable them to spread 
the fixed allotment over a wider field. As 
a result of this new policy the yearly 
returns of the subsequent period showed 
an increase in the number of schools 
receiving aid from the allotment for 
primary education. 
` During the administration of Sir Ashley 
Eden as the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal (1877-1879), the indigenous schools 
in the province had to face an acute finan- 
cial crisis caused by the heavy expenses 
on famine relief and handing over of the 
cash balance by the Bengal Government 
to the Government of India. This resulted 
in the extinction of about one thousand 
primary schools in the province. Ashley 
Eden disapproved the use of primary 
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grant for the encouragement of higher 
education.” But this did not hamper the 
progress of education greatly, because 
public contribution to the cause of edu- 
cation increased from Rs. 16,680,000/- in 
1874-75 to Rs. 19,82,000/- in 1876-1877." 

A major administrative change intro- 
duced by Sir Ashley Eden was the restora- 
tion of the Director of Public Instruction 
to his former position, The latter was 
again placed at the top of the Education 
Department. Another change was brought 
in the grants-in-aid system. The distribu- 
tion of grants-in-aid was transferred to the 
hands of Inspector, subject to the concur- 
rence of District Magistrate and to the final 
authority of the Director.” Besides these 
alterations Eden strongly adhered to the 
leading principles of the educational policy 
of 1872 introduced by Campbell. 

In 1878 several Christian associations 
in England and Scotland which ran mis- 
sions and educational institutions in India 
were united into one body known as 
General Council of Education in India. 
In 1880 this council led an agitation in 
favour of elementary education and per- 
suaded the Government of India to make 
an enquiry into the educational adminis- 
tration of the country. Lord Ripon re- 
quested the Government of Bengal to sub- 
mit a clear and comprehensive report on 
the state of primary education from the 
time of the introduction of the Decentra- 
lization Scheme. In response to Ripon’s 
request, the Government of Bengal in- 
formed the Viceroy that during the period 
1871-1881 there was a marked rise in the 
extent of primary education and further 
improvement was expected in view of the 
increased grant for the year 188]-1882.* 
Shortly afterwards, on February 3, 1882, 
the Government of India appointed the 
Education Commission, In this commis- 
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sion Bengal was represented by A. W. 
Croft, W. B. Blackett, Maharaja Jatindrae 
Mohan Tagore, Ananda Mohan Bose and 
Bhudev Mukherjee? Regrettably, the 
Government did not invite Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, the greatest educationist of the 
country, to head the commission.” 
| The historic despatch of 1854 under- 
lined the importance of educating the 
masses through the medium of vernacular 
languages which brought about a definite 
change in the official attitude and approach 
in Bengal. Several methods were adopted 
o popularise mass education which were 
the outcome of the measures adopted in 
Ẹngland. But lack of financial resources 
was a serious hindrance. The Govern- 
ment was anxious to set up more schools 
in the villages, but it did not sanction 
more money for the purpose. The attempt 
to introduce the Halkabandi system in 
Bengal was a result of this niggardly atti- 
tude. The Government of India’s declara- 
tion that no more money was to be utilized 
from the Imperial fund for the purpose of 
elementary education in Bengal—seriously 
retarded the growth of elementary mass 
education. The Government of India 
suggested that the zamindars and other 
landholders should pay an education cess 
to meet the educational expenses of the 
people of Bengal. The proposed educa- 
tion cess was vehemently opposed by the 
zamindars who argued that the Govern- 
ment was trying to free itself from the 
responsibility of educating the masses. 
Interestingly, though most of the land- 
holders themselves had encouraged the 
establishment. of educational institutions 
in their respective areas they did not view 
with favour the prospect of spread of edu- 
(cation among the cultivators and other 
loccupational classes. This they feared 
would lead to unwelcome complications. 
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Moreover the affluent classes were unwill- 
ing to pay for others’ education under 
compulsion. : 

The decision to put more emphasis on 
mass education instead of English educa- 
tion caused much resentment. and excite- 
ment among the educated people of 
Bengal. However, the latter made it clear 
that they were not opposed to the expan- 
sion of elementary vernacular education ; 
what they did oppose was the relegation 
of English education to a place of minor 
importance. The whole scene of mass 
education presented a very confused 
picture. The funds available for education 
continued to be utterly inadequate. This 
made it a choice between English educa- 
tion and mass education when it appeared 
as a question of single choice or priority 
the Bengal intelligentsia unhesitatingly 
opted for English education because it 
was viewed as the gateway to progress and 
achievement. A careful study of the public 
attitude to educational issues and the views 
expressed in the contemporary press will 
bear out the truth of this assumption. 
The rather surprisingly strong and vehe- 
ment public criticism of Campbell’s edu- 


‘cation policy may be attributed to this 


sentiment and apprehension. 

It is relevant to stress that the period 
between 1854 and 1882 witnessed signifi- 
cant development of several measures 
taken for the diffusion of education in 
general and mass education in particular. 
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